INTRODUCTION 


$i. The Design of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 


In the Introduction to the first Epistle to the Corinthians, the situation 
and character of the city of Corinth, the history of the church there, and 
the design which Paul had in view in writing to them at first, have been fully 
stated. In order to a full understanding of the design of this epistle, those 
facts should be borne in distinct remembrance, and the reader is referred to 
the statement there made as material to a correct understanding of this 
epistle. It was shown there that an important part of Paul’s design at that 
time was to reprove the irregularities which existed in the church at Corinth. 
This he had done with great fidelity. Ile had not only answered the inquir- 
ics which they proposed to him, but he had gone with great particularity into 
an examination of the gross disorders of which he had learned by some mem- 
bers of the family of Chloe. A large part of the epistle, therefore, was the 
language of severe reproof. Paul felt its necessity; and he had employed that 
language with unwavering fidelity to his Master. 

Yet it was natural that he should feel great solicitude in regard to the 
reception of that letter, and to its influence in accomplishing what he wished. 
That letter had been sent from Ephesus, where Paul proposed to remain 
until after the succeeding Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8); evidently hoping by that 
time to hear from them, and to learn what had been the manner of the recep- 
tion of his epistle. IIe proposed then to go to Macedonia, and from_ that 
place to go again to Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 5—7) ; but he was evidently desir- 
ous to learn in what manner his first epistle had been received, and what was 
its effect, before he visited them. Ie sent Timothy and Erastus before him 
to Macedonia and Achaia (Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 10), intending that 
they should visit Corinth, and commissioned Timothy to regulate the dis- 
ordered affairs in the church there. It would appear also that he sent ‘Titus 
to the church there in order to observe the effect which his epistle would pro- 
duce, and to return and report to him, 2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 6—16. Evidently 
Paul felt much solicitude on the subject ; and the manner in which they re- 
ceived his admonitions would do much to regulate his own future movements. 
An important case of discipline ; his authority as an apostle; and the inter- 
ests of religion in an important city, and in a church which he had himself 
founded, were all at stake. In this state of mind he himself left Ephesus, 
and went to Treas on his way to Macedonia, where it appears he had ap- 
pointed Titus to meet him, and to report to him the manner in which his first 
epistle had been received ; see Note on chap. ii. 13. Then his mind was 
greatly agitated and distressed because he did not mect Titus as he had ex- 
pected, and in this state of mind he went forward to Maccdonia. There he 
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had a direct interview with Titus (chap. vii. 5, 6), and learned’ from him that 
his first epistle had accomplished all which he ‘had desired, chap. vii. 7—16. 
The act of discipline which he had directed had been performed ; the abuses 
had been in a great measure corrected, and the Corinthians had been brought 
to a state of true repentance for their former irregularities and disorders, 
The heart of Paul was greatly comforted by this intelligence, and by the 
signal success which had attended this effort to produce reform. In this 
state of mind ke wrote to them this second letter. 

Titus had spent some time in Corinth. Ile had had an opportunity ot 
learning the views of the parties, and of ascertaining the true condition of 
the church. This epistle is designed to mect some of the prevailing views of 
the party which was opposed to him there, and to refute some of the prevail- 
ing slanders in regard to himself. The cpistle, therefore, is occupied to a 
considerable extent in refuting the slanders which had been heaped upon him, 
and in vindicating his own character. This letter also he sent by the hands 
of Titus, by whom the former had been sent, and he designed doubtless that 
the presence of Titus should aid in accomplishing the objects which he had 
in view in the epistle ; see 2 Cor. viii. 17, 18. 


§ 2. The Subjects treated of in this Epistle. 


It has been generally admitted that this epistle is written without much 
definite arrangement or plan. It treats on a variety of topics mainly as 
they occurred to the mind of the apostle at the time, and perhaps without 
having formed any definite arrangement before he commenced writing it. 
Those subjects are all important, and are all treated in the usual manner of 
Paul, and are all useful and interesting to the church at large; but we shall 
not find in this epistle the same systematic arrangement which is apparent 
in the epistle to the Romans, or which occurs in the first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. Some of the subjects of which it treats are the following. 

(1.) He mentions his own sufferings, and particularly his late trials in Asia. 
For deliverance from these trials, he expresses his gratitude to God; and 
states the design for which God called him to endure such trials to have been, 
that he might be better qualified to comfort others who might be afflicted in 
a similar manner. chap. i. 1—12. 

(2.) Ile vindicates himself from one of the accusations which his enemies 
had brought against him, that he was unstable and fickle-minded. IIe had 
promised to visit them ; and he had not yet fulfilled his promise. They took 
occasion, therefore, to say that he was unstable, and that he was afraid to 
visit them. Jie shows to them, in reply, the true reason why he had not 
come to them, and that his real object in not doing it, had been “to spare” 
them, chap. i. 13—24. 

(3.) The case of the unhappy individual who had been guilty of incest, had 
deeply affected his mind. In the first epistle, he had treated of this case at 
large, and had directed that discipline should be exercised. IIe had felt 
deep solicitude in regard to the manner in which his commands on that sub- 
ject should be received, and had judged it best not to visit them until he 
should be informed of the manner in which they had complied with his direc- 
tions. Since they had obeyed him, and had inflicted discipline on him, he 
now exhorts them to forgive the unhappy man, and to receive him again to 
their fellowship, chap. ii. 1—11. 

(4.)He mentions the deep solicitude which he had on this subject, and his 
disappointment when he came to Troas and did not meet with Titus as he 
had expected, and had not been informed as he hoped to have been of the 
manner in which his former epistle had been received, chap. ii. 12—17. In 
view of the manner in which they had received his former epistle, and of the 
success of his efforts, which he learned when he reached Macedonia, he gives 
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thanks to God that all his efforts to promote the weifaro of the church had 
been successful, chap. ii. 14—17. 

(5.) Paul vindicates his character, and his claims to be regarded as an 
apostle. He assures them that he does not need letters of commendation to 
them, since they were fully acquainted with his character, chap. iii. 1—6, 
This subject leads him into an examination of the nature of the ministry and 
its importance, which he illustrates by showing the comparative obscurity of 
the Mosaic ministrations, and the greater dignity, and permanency of the 
gospel, chap. iii. 7—18. 

(6.) In chaps. iv. v. he states the principles by which he was actuated in 
the ministry. He and the other apostles were greatly afflicted, and were 
subjected to great and peculiar trials, but they had also great and peculiar 
consolations. They were sustained with the hope of heaven, and with the 
assurance that there was a world of glory. They acted in view of that world. 
and had gone forth in view of it to entreat men to be reconciled to God. 

(7.) Having referred in chap. v. to the nature and objects of the Christian 
ministry, he expatiates with great beauty on the temper with which he and 
his brethren, in the midst of great trials and afflictions, executed this import- 
ant work; chap. vi. 1—10. 

(8.) Having in this manner pursued a course of remark that was calculated 
to conciliate their regard, and to show his affection for them, he exhorts them 
(chap. vi. 11—18), to avoid those connections which would injure their picty, 
and which were inconsistent with the gospel which they professed to love. 
The connections to which he particularly referred were, improper marriages 
and ruinous alliances with idolaters, to which they were particularly exposed. 

(9.) In chap. vii. he again makes a transition to Titus, and to the joy which 
he had brought him in the intelligence which he gave of the manner in which 
the commands of Paul in the first epistle had been received, and of its happy 
effect on the minds of the Corinthians. 

(10.) In chaps. viii. and ix. Paul refers to,and discusses the subject on 
which his heart was so much set—the collection for the poor and aftlicted 
Christians in Judea. He had commenced the collection in Macedonia, and 
had boasted to them that the Corinthians would aid largely in that benevo- 
lent work, and he now sent Titus to complete it in Corinth. 

(11.) In chap. x. he enters upon a vindication of himself, and of his apos- 
tolic authority against the accusation of his enemies; and pursues the subject 
through chap. xi. by a comparison of himself with others, and in chap. xii. by 
an argument directly in favour of his apostolic authority from the favours 
which God had bestowed on him, and the evidence which he had given of his 
having been commissioned by God. This subject he pursues also in various 
illustrations to the end of the epistle. 

The objects of this epistle, therefore, and subjects discussed, are various, 
They are, to show his deep interest in their welfare—to express his gratitude 
that his former letter had been so well received, and had so effectually ac- 
complished what he wished to accomplish—to carry forward the work oj 
reformation among them which had been so auspiciously commenced—to vin- 
dicate his authority as an apostle from the objections which he had learned 
through Titus they had continued to make—to secure the collection for the 
poor saints in Judea, on which his heart had been so much set—and to assure 
them of his intention to come and visit them according to his repeated pro- 
inises. ‘The epistle is substantially of the same character as the first. It was 
written to a church where great dissensions and other evils prevailed; it was 
designed to promote a reformation; and is a model of the manner in which 
evils are to be corrected in a church. In connection with the first epistle, it 
shows the manuer in which offenders in the church are to be dealt with, and 
the spirit and design with which the work of discipline should be entered on 
and pursued. Though these were local evils, yet great principles are involved 
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here, ofuse to the church in all ages; and to these epistles the church must 
refer at all times, as an illustration of the proper manner of administeriny 
discipline, and of silencing the calumnies of enemies, 


§ 8. The time and place in which the Epistle was written. 


It is manifest that this epistle was written from Macedonia (sec chap. viil. 
1—14, and ix. 2), and was sent by Titus to the church at Corinth. If 60, it 
was written probably about a year after the former epistle. Paul was on his 
way to Corinth, and was expecting to go there soon. IIe had left Ephesus, 
where he was when he wrote the first epistle, and had gone to Troas, and 
from thence to Macedonia, where he had met with Titus, and had from him 
learned what was the effect of his first epistle. In the overflowing of his 
heart with gratitude for the success of that letter, and with a desire to carry 
forward the work of reformation in the church, and completely to remove all 
the objections which had been made to his apostolic authority, and to prepare 
for his own welcome reception when he went there, he wrote this letter—a 
letter which we cannot doubt was as kindly received as the former, and wl:ich 
like that accomplished the objects which he had in view. 


THE SECOND 


EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


CHAPTER I. and Timothy ow brother, untc 
AUL, an apostle ¢ of Jesus the church of God which is at 
Christ by the will of God, a1&2Tim.1.1. 


CHAPTER I. ceived his instructions favourably and 

This chapter consists of the follow-| kindly; and he had always sought 
ing parts, or subjects : their welfare. 

1. The usual salutation and bene-; 65. In this state of mind, Paul had 
diction in the introduction of thej designed to have paid them a secon: 
epistle, ver. 1.2. This is found in all: visit, ver. 15, 16. But he had not 
the epistles of Paul, and was at once: done it yet, and it appears that his 
an affectionate salutation and an! enemies had taken occasion from this 
appropriate expression of his interest! to say that he was inconstant and 
in their welfare, and also an appro- | fickle-minded. He, therefore, takes 
priate mode of commencing an ad-/| occasion to vindicate himself, and to 
dress to them by one who claimed to. convince them that he was not faith- 


be inspired and sent from God. 

2. He refers to the consolation 
which he had had in his heavy trials, 
and praises God for that consolation, 
and declares that the reason for 
which he was comforted was, that he 
might be qualified to administer con- 
solation to others in the same or in 
similar circumstances, ver. 3—7. 


| less to his word and purposes, and to 
|show them the true reason why he 


had not visited them, ver. 17—24. 
He states, therefore, that his real in- 
tentions had been to visit them (ver. 
15, 16); that his failure to do so had 
not proceeded from either levity or 
falsehood (ver. 17); as they might 
have known from the uniform doctrine 


3. Ile informs them of the heavy: which he had taught them, in which 
trials which he was called to experi-;he had inculcated the necessity of a 
ence when he was in Ephesus, and of! strict adherence to promises, from the 
his merciful deliverance from those} veracity of Jesus Christ his great ex- 
trials, ver. 8—12. He had been ex-'ample (ver. 18—20); and from the 
posed to death, and had despaired of fact that God had given to him the 
life, (ver. 8, 9); yet he had been deli- | Holy Spirit, and anointed him (ver. 
vered (ver. 10); he desired them to|21, 22); and he states, therefore, 
unite with him in thanksgiving on] that the true reason why he had not 
account of it (ver. 11); and in all/ come to them was, that he wished to 
this he had endeavoured to keep a‘ spare them (ver. 23, 24); he was will- 
good conscience, and had that testi-|ing to remain away from them until 
mony that he had endeavoured to! they should have time to correct the 
maintain such a conscience toward | evils which existed in their church, 
all. and especially toward them, | and prevent the necessity of severe 
ver. 12, discipline when he should come. 

4, He refers to the design which he | 1. Paul an apostle, &c.; sec Notes 
had in writing the former letter to|on Rom.i.1,and 1Cor.il. By 
them, ver, 13. 14. He had written | the will of God. Through, or agree- 
to them only such things as they ad- | ably to the will of God; Note, 1 Cor. 
mitted to be true and proper; andji. 1. Q And Timothy our brother. 
such as he was persuaded they would} Paul was accustomed to associate 
always admit. They had always re-; some other person or persons with 
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Corinth, with all the saints @ which 
are in all Achaia: 

2 Grace > be to you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


him in writing his epistles. Thus in 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
Sosthenes was associated with him. 
For the reasons of this, see Note on 
1 Cor.i. 1. The name of Timothy 
is associated with his in the epistles 
to the Philippians and Colossians. 
From the former epistle to the Cor- 
inthians (char. xvi. 10), we learn that 
Paul had sent Timothy to the church 
at Corinth, or that he expected that 
he would visit them. Paul had sent 
him into Macedonia in company with 
Erastus (Acts xix. 21, 22), intending 
himself to follow them, and expecting 
that they would visit Achaia. From 
the passage before us, it appears that 
Timothy had returned from this ex- 
pedition, and was now with Paul. 
The reason why Paul joined Timothy 
with him in writing this epistle may 
have been the following: (1.) Timo- 
thy had been recently with them, and 
they had become acquainted with 
him, and it was not only natural that 
he should express his friendly saluta- 
tions, but his name and influence 
among them might serve in some de- 
gree to confirm what Paul wished to 
say to them ; comp. Note, 1 Cor. i. 
1, (2.) Paul may have wished to give 
as much influence as possible to Timo- 
thy. Ile designed that he should be 
his fellow-labourer ; and as ‘Timothy 
was much younger than himself, he 
doubtless expected that he would sur- 
vive him, and that he would in some 
sense succeed him in the care of the 
churches. Te was desirous, there- 
fore, of securing for him all the au- 
thority which he could, and of letting 
it be known that he regarded him as 
abundantly qualified for the great work 
with which he was intrusted. (3.) 
The influence and name of Timothy 
might be supposed to have weight 
with the party in the church that had 
slandered Paul, by accusing him of 
insincerity or instability in regard to 
his purposed visit to them. Paul had 
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3 Blessed ¢ be God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all comfort ; 
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designed to go to them directly from 
Ephesus, but he had changed his 
mind, and the testimony of ‘Timothy 
might be important to prove that it 
was done from motives purely con- 
scientious. Timothy was doubtless 
acquainted with the reasons ; and his 
testimony might meet and rebut a 
part of the charges against him; sec 
chap. i. ver. 183—16. J Unto the 
church of God, &c.; see Note 1 Cor. 
i.2. FY With all the saints which are 
in all Achata. Achaia, in the largest 
sense, included the whole of Greece. 
Achaia proper, however, was the dis- 
trict or province of which Corinth 
was the capital. It comprehended 
the part of Greece lying between 
Thessaly and the southern part of the 
Peloponnesus, embracing the whole 
western part of the Peloponnesus. It 
is probable that there were not a few 
Christians scattered in Achaia, and 
not improbably some small churches 
that had been established by the la- 
bours of Paul or of others. From 
Rom. xvi. 1, we know that there was 
a church at Cenchrea, the eastern 
port of Corinth, and it is by no means 
improbable thrt there were other 
churches in thatregion. Paul doubt- 
less designed that copies of this 
epistle should be circulated among 
them. 

2. Grace be to you, &c. This is 
the usual Christian salutation ; see 
Note, Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3. 

8. Blessed ve God. This is the 
commencement properly of the epis- 
tle, and it is the language of a heart 
that is full of joy, and that bursts 
forth with gratitude in view of mercy. 
It may have been excited by the re- 
collection that he had formerly writ- 
ten to them, and that during the 
interval which had elapsed between 
the time when the former epistle was 
written and when this was penned, he 
had been called to a most severe trial, 
and that from that trial he had been 
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4 Who comforteth us in all 
our tribulation, that we may be 


morcifully delivered. With a heart 


full of gratitude and joy for this 
merciful interposition, he commences 
this epistle. It is remarked by 
Doddridge, that cleven out of the 
thirteen epistles of Paul, begin with 
exclamations of praise, joy, and 
thanksgiving. Paul had been afflicted, 
but he had also been favoured with 
remarkable consolations, and it was 
not unnatural that he should allow 
himself to give expression to his joy 
ard praise in view of all the mercies 
which God had conferred on him. 
This entire passage is one that is 
exceedingly valuable, as showing that 
there may be elevated joy in the 
midst of deep affliction, and as show- 
ing what is the reason why God visits 
his servants with trials. The phrase 
“blessed be God,” is equivalent to 
“ praised be God,” or is an expression 
of thanksgiving. It is the usual for- 
mula of praise (comp. Eph. i. 3); and 
shows his entire confidence in God, 
and his joy in him, and his gratitude 
for his mercies. It is one of innumer- 
able instances which show that it is 
possible and proper to bless God in 
view of the trials with which he visits 
his people, and of the consolations 
which he causes to abound. 4 The 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is mentioned here in the relation 
of the “ Father of the Lord Jesus,” 
doubtless because it was through the 
Lord Jesus, and him alone, that Ile 
had imparted the consolation which 
he had experienced, ver. 5. Vaul 
knew no other God than the “ Father 
of the Lord Jesus;’’ he knew no 
other source of consolation than the 
gospel ; he knew of no way in which 
God imparted comfort except through 
his Son. That is genuine Christian 
consolation which acknowledges the 
Lord Jesus as the medium by whom 
it is imparted ; that is proper thanks- 
giving to God which is offered through 
the Redeemer ; that only is the pro- 
per acknowledgment of God which 
recognises him as the ‘“‘ Father of the 
Tord Jesus.” ( The Father of mer- 
cies. This is a Ilebrew mode of ex- 
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able to comfort them which are 


in any trouble, by the comfort 


pression, where a noun performs the 
place of an adjective, and the phrase 
is synonymous nearly with “ merciful 
Father.” The expression has how- 
ever somewhat more energy and spirit 
than the simple phrase “merciful 
Father.” The Ilebrews used the 
word father often to denote the author, 
or source of any thing; and the idea 
in phraseology like this is, that mercy 
proceeds from God, that he is the 
source of it, and that it is his nature 
to impart mercy and compassion, as if 
he originated it ; or was the source 
and fountain of it—sustaining a rela- 
tion to all true consolation analogous 
to that which a father sustains to his 
offspring. God has the paternity of 
all true joy. It is one of his peculiar 
and glorious attributes that he thus 
produces consolationandmercy. J And 
the God of all comfort. The source 
of all consolation. Paul delighted, as 
all should do, to trace ali his comforts 
to God; and Paul, as all Christians 
have, had sufficient reason to regard 
God as the source of true consolatiun. 
There is no other real source of happi- 
ness but God; and he is able abun- 
daatly, and willing to impart consola- 
tion to his peopie. 

4, Who comforteth us. Paul here 
doubtless refers primarily to himself 
and his fellow apostles as having been 
filled with comfort in their trials ; to 
the support which the promises of 
God gave; to the influences of the 
Iloly Spirit, the Comforter ; and to 
the hopes of eternal life through the 
gospel of the Redeemer. { What ave 
may be able to comfort, &c. Paul 
does not say that this was the only 
design which God had in comforting 
them that they might be able to im- 
part comfort to others; but he docs 
say that this is an important and main 
purpose. It is an object which he 
seeks, that his people in their afflic- 
tions should be supported and com- 
forted ; and for this purpose he fills 
the hearts of his ministers with con- 
solation; gives them personal experi- 
ence of the sustaining power of grace 
in their trials; and enables them to 
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wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God, 

5 For as the sufferings * of 
Christ abound in us, so our 
consolation also aboundeth by 
Christ, 
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speak of what they have felt in regard 
to the consolations of the gospel of 
the Lord Jesus. J By the comfort, 
&c. By the same topics of consola- 
tion; by the same sources of joy 
which have sustained us. They would 
have experience; and by that experi- 
ence they would be able to minister 
consolation to those who were in any 
manner afflicted. It is only by per- 
sonal experience that we are able to 
impart consolation to others. Paul 
refers here undoubtedly to the con- 
solations which are produced by the 
evidence of the pardon of sin, and of 
acceptance with God, and the hope 
of cternal life. These consolations 
abounded ia him and his fellow apos- 
tles richly; and sustained by them he 
was able alsoto impart like consola- 
tion to others who were in similar 
circumstances of trial. 

5. For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us. As we are called to 
experience the same sufferings which 
Christ endured ; as we are called to 
suffer in his cause, and in the promo- 
tion of the same object. The suffer- 
ings which they endured were in the 
cause of Christ and his gospel ; were 
endured in endeavouring to advance 
the same object which Christ sought 
to promote; and were substantially of 
the same nature. They arose from 
opposition, contempt, persecution, 
trial, and want, and were the same as 
the Lord Jesus was himself subjected 
to during the whole of his public life ; 
comp. Col. i. 24. Thus Peter says 
(1 Pet. iv. 13) of Christians that 
they were “ partakers of Christ’s suf- 
ferings.” § So our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ. By means of 
Christ, or through Christ, consolation 
is abundantly imparted to us. Paul 
regarded the Lord Jesus as the source 
of consolation, and felt that the com- 
fort which he imparted, or which was 
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6 And whether we be afflicted, 
a#¢ is for & your consolation and 
salvation, which is ! effectual in 
the enduring of the same suffer- 
ings, which we also suffer; cr 
whether we be comforted, 7 @s 

& chap.4.15. 1 Or, wrought. 


imparted through hiin, was more than 


sufficient to overbalance all the trials 
which he endured in his cause. The 
comforts which he derived from Christ 
were those, doubtless, which arose 
from his presence, his supporting 
grace, from his love shed abroad in 
the heart; from the success which he 
gave to his gospel, and from the hope 
of reward which was held out to hin 
by the Redeemer, as the result ct 
all his sufferings. And it may he 
observed as an universal truth, that if 
we suffer in the cause of Christ, il 
we are persecuted, oppressed, and 
calumniated on his account, he will 
take care that our hearts shall be 
filled with consolation. 

6. And whether we be afficted. 11 
we are afflicted; or, our affliction is 
for this purpose. This verse is de- 
signed to show one of the reasons of 
the suficrings which the apostles had 
endured ; and it is a happy specimen 
of Paul's skill in his epistles. Ile 
shows that all his trials were for their 
welfare and would turn to their bene- 
fit. IIe suffered that they might be 
comforted ; he was afilicted for their 
advantage. This assurance would 
tend to conciliate their favour, and 
strengthen their affection for him, as 
it would show them that he was dis- 
interested. We are under the decp- 
est obligations of gratitude to one who 
suffers for us; and there is nothing 
that will bind us more tenderly to any 
one than the fact that he has been 
subjected to great calamity and trial 
on our account. This is one of the 
reasons why the Christian feels s« 
tenderly his obligation to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. ( It is for your con- 
solation and salvation. It will be 
useful for your censolation ; or it is 
endured in order to secure your com- 
fort, and promofe your salvation 
Paul had suffered in Mphesug, and it 
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‘or your consolation and salva- 
tion. 
ba 


7 And our hope of you és 
steadfast, knowing that cs ¢ ye 
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is to this that he here particularly 
refers. Ile does not mean to say that 
his sufferings there were particularly 
for the comfort of the Corinthians ; 
hut that they had been endured in the 
general purpose of promoting the sal- 
vation of men, and that they, together 
with others, would reap the benefit of 
his trials. [Ie endured them in order 
to spread the true religion, and they 
would be Lenefitted by that, and be- 
sides, he would be the better able by 
his trials to administer to them the 
true consolations of the gospel in 
their sufferings; and his example, and 
experience, and counsel, would enable 
them to bear up under their own trials 
in a proper manner. J Which is 
c#ectual, &c. Margin, wrought. The 
Greck word ty:eyouzivns denotes here 
efficacious, operating to, producing ; 
and the phrase denotes that their sal- 
ration would be effected, wrought out, 
or secured by the patient endurance 
of such sufferings. Those sufferings 
were necessary ; and a patient endu- 


rance of them would tend to promote | people together. 
The doctrine that | brotherly feeling for one who suficrs 


their salvation. 
the patient endurance of affliction 
tends to promote salvation, is every- 
where taught in the Bible; see Notes 
on Rom. v. 3—5. J Ln the enduring. 
By your enduring; or by your patience 
in such sufferings. You are called to 
endure the same kind of sufferings ; 
and patience in such trials will tend 
to promote your salvation. J Or 
whether we be comforted, &. One 
design of our being comforted is, that 
we may be able to impart consolation 
to you in the times of similar trial and 
calamity; see ver. 4. The sentiment 
of the whole passage is, that their 
eternal welfare would be promoted by 
the example of the apostles in their 
trials, and by the consolations which 
they would be able to impart as the 
result of their afflictions. 

7. And our hope of you is steadfast. 
We have a firm and unshaken hope in 
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are partakers of the sufferings so 

shall ye be also of the consolation. 
8 Jfor we would not, brethren, 

have you ignorant of our trouble & 


b Acts 19 23. 


_ 


regard to you; we have a confident 
expectation that you will be saved. 
We believe that you will be enab‘ed 
so to bear trial as to show that yon 
are sustained by the Christian hope; 
and so as to advance your own picty, 
and confirm your prospect of heaven. 
GT As ye are partakers of the sufer- 
ings. It is evident from this, that the 
Corinthians had been subjected to 
trials similar to those which the apos- 
tle had endured. It is not known tc 
what afflictions they were then sub- 
jected; but it is not improbable that 
they were exposed to some kind of 
persecution and opposition. Such 
triais were common in all the carly 
churches; and they served to unite 
all the friends of the Redeemer in 
common bonds, and to make them 
feel that they were one. They had 
united sorrows; and they had united 
joys; and they felt they were tending 
to the same hearen of glory. United 
sorrows and united consolations tend 
more than any thing clse to bind 
We always have a 


as we do; or who has the same kind 
of joy which we have. 

8. For we would not have you ig- 
norant. We wish you to be fully 
informed; see Note, 1 Cor. x. 1; xii. 
1. The object of Paul here is, to 
give a full explanation of the nature 
of his trials, to which he had referred 
in ver, 4. Tle presumed that the 
Corinthians would feel a deep interest 
in him and in his trials; that they 
would sympathize with him, and would 
pray that those sufferings, and that 
this deliverance might be attended 
with a blessing (ver. 11); and perhaj.s 
he wished also to coaciliate their 
kindness towards himself by mention- 
ing more at length the nature of the 
trials which he had been called to 
endure on account of the Christian 
religion, of which they were reaping 
so material benefits. Y Of our trouble 
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which came to us in Asia, that we] strength, insomuch that we de- 


were pressed out of measure, above 


which came to us in Asia. The term 
Asia is often used to denote that part 
of Asia Minor of which Ephesus was 
tne capital; see Note, Acts ii. 9. 
There has been considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the “troubles” to 
which Paul here refers. Some have 
supposed that he refers to the perse- 
cutions at Lystra ( Acts xiv. 6, 19, 20), 
from which he had been recovered as 
it were by miracle; but as that hap- 
pened so long before this, it seems 
improbable that he should here refer 
toit. There is every mark of fresh- 
ness and recentness about this event; 
and Paul evidently referred to some 
danger from which he had been lately 
delivered, and which made a deep 
impression on his mind when he wrote 
this epistle. Semler supposes that 
he refers to the lying in wait of the 
Jews for him when he was about to 
go to Macedonia, mentioned in Acts 
xx. 3. Most commentators have sup- 
posed that he refers to the disturb- 
ances which were made at Ephesus 
by Demetrius and his friends, men- 
tioned in Acts xix., and by reason of 
which he was compelled to leave the 
city. The only objection to this is, 
that which is mentioned by Whitby 
and Macknight, that as Paul did not 
go into the theatre there (Acts xix. 
31), he incurred no such risk of his 
life as to justify the strong expressions 
mentioned in ver. 9 and 10. They 
suppose, therefore, that he refers to 
the danger to which he was exposed 
in Ephesus on another occasion, when 
he was compelled to fight there with 
wild beasts; see 1 Cor. xv. 32. But 
nearly all these opinions may be re- 
eonciled, perhaps, by supposing that 
he refers to the group of calamities 
to which he had been exposed in Asia, 
and from which he had just escaped 
by going to Macedonia—referring 
perhaps more particularly to the con- 
flict which he had been compelled to 
have with the wild beasts there. There 
was the riot excited by Demetrius 
(Acts xix. ), in which his life had been 
endangered, and from which he had 
just escaped; and there had been the 


spaired even of life: 


conflict with the wild beasts at Ephe- 


sus (see Note 1 Cor. xv. 32), which 
perhaps had occurred but just before; 
and there were the plots of the Jews 
against him (Acts xx. 3), from which, 
also, he had just been delivered. By 
these trials, his life had been endan- 
gered, perhaps, more than once, and 
he had been called to look death 
calmly in the face, and to anticipate 
the probability that he might soon 
die. Of these trials; of all these 
trials, he would not have the Cor- 
inthians ignorant; but desired that 
they should be fully apprized of them, 
that they might sympathize with him, 
and that through their prayers they 
might be turned to his Lenefit. J That 
we were pressed out of incasure; sec 
Acts xix. We were ktorne down, or 
weighed down by calamity (iSagnésuey) 
exceedingly (xa ta:eBean.), super- 
eminently. The expression denotes 
excess, eminence, or intensity. It is 
one of Paul’s common and very strong 
expressions to denote any thing that is 
intensive or great; sce Rom. vii. 13; 
Gal. i. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 17. {| Above 
strength. Beyond our strength. More 
than in ourselves we were able to bear 
{ Insomuch that we despaired even 
of life. Tither expecting to be de- 
stroyed by the wild beasts with which 
he had to contend, or to be destroyed 
by the people. This was one of the 
instances undoubtedly to which he 
refers in chap. xi. 23, where he says 
he had been “in death oft.” And 
this was one of the many cases in 
which Paul was called on to contemp- 
late death as near. It was doubtless 
one cause of his fidelity, and of his 
great success in his work, that he was 
thus called to regard death as near at 
hand, and that, to use the somewhat 
unpoetical, but deeply affecting lines 
of Baxter, expressing a sentiment 
which guided all his ministry, and 
which was one source of his eminent 
success, 


He preach’d as though he ne'er would preach 
again, 
As a dying man to dying men. 


0. But we had the sentence of death 
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9 But we had the ! sentence 
of death in ourselves, that we 
should not trust ¢ in ourselves, 

1 Or, answer. @ Jer.17.5, 7. 


in ourselves. Marg. “answer.” The 
word rendered “sentence” (asixg:- 
a) means properly an answer, ju- 
icial response, or sentence; and is 
here synonymous with verdict. It 
means that Paul felt that he was con- 
lemned to die; that he felt as if he 
were under sentence of death and with 
no hope of acquittal; he was called to 
contemplate the hour of death as just 
hefore him. The words “'in ourselves,’”’ 
ean, against ourselves; or, we ex- 
pected certainly to die. This seems 
as if he had been condemned to die, 
and may either refer to some instance 
when the popular fury was so great 
that he felt it was determined he 
should die; or more probably to a 
judicial sentence that he should be 
vast to the wild beasts, with the cer- 
tain expectation that he would be 
destroyed, as was always the case with 
those who were subjected to the execu- 
tion of such a sentence. {| That we 
thould not trust inourselves. This is an 
wxceedingly beautiful and important 
sentiment. It teaches that in the 
time to which Paul refers, he was in 
so great danger, and had so certain a 
prospect of death, that he could put 
no reliance on himself. Je felt that 
he must die; and that human aid was 
vain. According to every probability 
he would die; and all that he could 
do was to cast himself on the protec- 
tion of that God who had power to 
save him even then, if he chose, and 
who, if he did it, would exert power 
similar to that which is put forth 
when the dead are raised. The effect, 
therefore, of the near prospect of 
death was to lead him to put increased 
confidence in Ged. He felt that God 
only could save him; or that God 
only could sustain him if he should 
dic. Perhaps also he means to say 
that the effect of this was to lead him 
to put increased confidence in God 
after his deliverance; not to trust in 
his own plans, or to confide in his own 
strength; but to fecl that all that he 
had was entirely in the hands of God. 
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but in God which raiseth the 
dead : 
10 Who delivered > us from so 
b2 Pet.2.9, 


This is a common, and a happy effect 
of the near prospect of death to a 
Christian; and it is well to contem- 
plate the effect on such a mind as 
that of Paul in the near prospect of 
dying, and to see how instinctively 
then it clings to God. A true Chris- 
tian in such circumstances will rush 
to His arms and feel that there he is 
safe. § But in God which raiseth 
the dead. Intimating that a rescue 
in such circumstances would be like 
raising the dead. It is probable that 
on this occasion Paul was near dying; 
that he had given up all hope of life 
—perhaps, as at Lystra (Acts xiv. 
19), he was supposed to be dead. He 
felt, therefore, that he was raised up 
by the immediate power of God, and 
regarded it as an exertion of the same 
power by which the dead are raised. 
Paul means to intimate that so far as 
depended on any power of his own, he 
was dead. Ile had no power to recover 
himself, and but for the gracious inter- 
position of God he would have died. 
10. Who delivered us from so great 
a death, From a doath so terrible, 
and from a prospect so alarming. It 
is intimated here by the word whick 
Paul uses, that the death which he 
apprehended was one of a character 
peculiarly terrific—probably a death 
by wild beasts; Note, ver. 8. Ie was 
near to death; he had no hope of 
rescue; and the manner of the death 
which was threatened was peculiarly 
frightful. Paul regarded rescue from 
such p death as a kind of resurrection; 
and felt that he owed his life to God 
as if he had raised him from the dead. 
All deliverance from imminent peril, 
and from dangerous sickness, whether 
of ourselves or our friends, should be 
regarded as a kind of resurrection 
from the dead. God could with infi- 
nite ease have taken away our breath, 
and it is only by his merciful interposi- 
tion that we live. QJ And doth deliver. 
Continues yet to deliver us; or pre- 
serve us—intimating perhaps that 
danger had continued to foliow him 
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great a death, and doth deliver: 
in whom we trust that he will yet 
deliver zs ; 


after the signal deliverance to which 
he particularly refers, and that he had 
continued to be in similar peril of his 
life. Paul was daily exposed to dan- 
ger; and was constantly preserved by 
the good providence of God. In what 
manner he was rescued from the peril 
to which he was exposed he has no 
where intimated. It is implied, how- 
ever, that it was by a remarkable 
divine interposition; but whether by 
miracle, or by the ordinary course of 
providence, he no where intimates. 
Whatever was the mode, however, 
Paul regarded God as the source of 
the deliverance, and felt that his 
obligations were due to him as his 
kind Preserver. J Jn whom we trust 
that he will yet deliver us. That he 
will continue to preserve us. We 
hope; we are accustomed to cherish 
the expectation that he will continue 
to defend us in the perils which we 
shall yet encounter. Paul felt that 
he was still exposed to danger. Every- 
where he was liable to be persecuted 
(comp. Note, Acts xx. 23), and every- 
where he felt that his life was in peril. 
Yet he had been thus far preserved 
in a most remarkable manner; and 
he felt assured that God would con- 
tinue to interpose in his behalf, until 
his great purpose in regard to him 
should be fully accomplished, so that 
at the close of life he could look to 
God as his Deliverer, and feel that all 
along his perilous journey he had been 
his great Protector. 

11. Ye also helping together by 
prayer for us. Tindal renders this 
in connection with the close of the 
previous verse; “we trust that yet 
hereafter he will deliver us, by the 
help of your prayer for us.” The 
word rendered “helping together,” 
means co-operating, aiding, assisting ; 
and the idea is, that Paul felt that his 
trials might be turned to good account, 
and give occasion for thanksgiving ; 
and that this was to be accomplished 
by the aid of the prayers of his fellow 
Christians. We felt that the church 
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11 Ye also helping * together 
by prayer for us, that for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the 

@ Rom.15.30; Phil.1.19; James 5.16—38. 


was one, and that Christians should 


sympathize with one another. Ile 
evinced deep humility and tender re- 
gard for the Corinthians when he 
called on theio ‘o aid him by their 
prayers. Nothing would be better 
calculated to excite their tender affec- 
tion and regard than thus to call on 
them to sympathize with him in his 
trials, and to pray that those trials 
might result in thanksgiving through- 
out the churches. §{ That for the gift 
bestowed upon us. The sentence 
which occurs here is very perplexing 
in the original, and the construction 
is difficult. But the main idea is not 
difficult to be scen. The “ gift’’ here 
referred to (76 yécze2) means doubt- 
less the favour shown to him in his 
rescue from so imminent a peril; and 
he felt that this was owing to the 
prayers of many persons on his behalf 
Ile believed that he had been remein- 
Lered in the petitions of his friends 
and fellow Christians, and that his 
deliverance was owing to their sup- 
plications. { By the means of many 
persons. Probably meaning that the 
favour referred to had been imparted 
by means of the prayers of many 
individuals who had taken a deep 
interest in his welfare. But it 
may also imply perhaps that he had 
been directly assisted, and had been 
rescucd from the impending danger 
by the interposition of many friends 
who had come to his relief. The usual 
interpretation is, however, that it was 
by the prayers of many in his behalf. 
q Thanks may be given by manu on 
our behalf. Many may be induced 
also to render thanks for my deliver- 
ance. The idea is, that as he had 
been delivered from great peril by the 
prayers of many persons, it was pro- 
per also that thanksgiving should be 
offered by as many in his behalf, or on 
account of his deliverance. ‘ Mercies 
that have been obtained by prayer 
should be acknowledged by praise.” 
—Doddridqe. God had mercifully 
interposed in answer to the prayers of 
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his mercy should be as extensively 
acknowledged. Paul was desirous 
that God should not be forgotten: and 
that those who had sought his deliver- 
ince should render praise to God: 
perhaps intimating here that those who 
had obtained mercies by prayer are 
prone to forget their obligation to re- 
turn thanks to God for his gracious 
and merciful interposition. 

12. For our rejoicing is this. The 
source or cause of our rejoicing. ‘I 
have a just cause of rejoicing, and it 
is, that I have endeavoured to live a 
life of simplicity and godly sincerity, 
and have not been actuated by the 
principles of worldly wisdom.’’ The 
connection here is not very obvious, 
and it is not quite easy to trace it. 
Most expositors,as Doddridge, Locke, 
Macknight, Bloomfield, &c., suppose 
that he mentions the purity of his 
life as a reason why he had a right to 
expect their prayers, as he had re- 
juested in ver. 11. They would not 
doubt, it is supposed, that his life had 
been characterized by great simplicity 
and sincerity, and would feel, there- 
fore, a deep interest in his welfare, 
and be disposed to render thanks that 
he had been preserved in the day of 
veril, But the whole context and the 
scope of the passage is rather to be 
taken into view. Paul had been ex- 
posed to death. Ile had no hope of 
life. Zhen the ground of his rejoic- 
ing, and of his confidence, was that 
he had lived a holy life. He had not 
been actuated by “ fleshly wisdom, ”’ 
but he had been animated and guided 
by “the grace of God.” Mis aim had 
been simple, his purpose holy, and he 
nad the testimony of his conscience 
that his motives had been right, and 
he had, therefore, no concern about 
the result. A good conscience, a 
holy life through Jesus Christ, will 
mnable a man always to look calmly 
om death. What has a Christian to 
‘ear in death? Paul had kept agood 
sonscience towards all; but he says 
-hat he had special and peculiar joy 
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This he says, because many 
there had accused him of ficklencss, 
and of disregard for their interests. 
Ile declares, therefore, that even in 
the prospect of death he had a con- 
sciousness of rectitude towards them, 
and proceeds to show (ver. 13—23) 
that the charge against him was not 
well founded. I regard this passage, 
therefore, as designed to express the 
fact that Paul, in view of sudden 
death, had a consciousness of a life of 
piety, and was comforted with the re- 
flection that he had not been actuated 
by the “ fleshly wisdom’’ of the world. 
Q The testimony of our conscience. 
An approving conscience. It does 
not condemn me on the subject. 
Though others might accuse him, 
though his name might be calumniat- 
ed, yet he had comfort in the approval 
which his own conscience gave to his 
course. Paul's conscience was enligh- 
tened, and its decisions were correct. 
Whatever others might charge him 
with, he knew what had been the aim 
and purpose of his life; and the con- 
sciousness of upright aims, and of 
such plans as the “grace of God” 
would prompt to, sustained him. An 
approving conscicnce is of inestimable 
value when we are calumniated ;— 
and when we draw near to death. 
Q That in simplicity (ty awaorne.) 
Tindal renders this forcibly ‘‘ without 
doubleness.””’ ‘The word means sin- 
cerity, candour, probity, plain-heart- 
edness, Christian simplicity, frank- 
ness, integrity ; see 2 Cor. xi. 3. It 
stands opposed to double-dealings and 
purposes; to deceitful appearances, 
and crafty plans ; to mere policy, and 
craftiness in accomplishing an object. 
A man under the influence of this, is 
straight-forward, candid, open, frank; 
and he expects to accomplish his pur- 
pose by integrity and fair-dealing, and 
not by stratagemand cunning. Policy, 
craft, artful plans, and deep-laid 
schemes of deceit belong to the world; 
simplicity of aim and purpose are the 
true characteristics of a real Chris- 


1G 


cerity, not @ with fleshly wis- 
dom, but by the grace of 4 God, 
a I Cor.2.4,13. & 1 Cor.15.10. 


tian. ( And godly sincerity. Gr. 
‘sincerity of God.”’ This may be a 
Hebrew idiom, by which the superla- 
tive degree is indicated, when, in 
order to express the highest degree, 
they added the name of God, as in 
the phrases “mountains of God,” 
signifying the highest mountains, or 
“cedars of God,” denoting lofty 
cedars. Or it may mean such sincer- 
ity as God manifests and approves 
such as he, by his grace, would pro- 
duce in the heart; such as the reli- 
gion of the gospel is fitted to produce. 
The word used here, sidsxgiveie, and 
rendered sincerity, denotes, properly, 
clearness, such as is judged of or dis- 
cerned in sunshine (from san and 
xeivw), and thence pureness, integrity. 
It is most probable that the phrase 
here denotes that sincerity which God 
produces and approves; and the sen- 
timent is, that pure religion, the re- 
ligion of God, produces entire sincer- 
ity in the heart. Its purposes and 
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we have had our conversation 
in the world, and more abundantly 
to you-ward, 


ligion is gone, and any man who feels 


that his purposes cannot be accom- 
plished but by such carnal policy, 
should set it down as full demonstra- 
tion that his plans are wrong, and 
that his purpose should be abandoned. 
{ But by the grace of God. This 
phrase stands opposed, evidently, to 
“fleshly wisdom.” It means that 
Paul had been influenced by such sen- 
timents and principles as would be 
suggested or prompted by the influ- 
ence of his grace. Locke renders it, 
“ by the favour of God directing me.” 
God had shown him favour; God 
had directed him; and he had kept 
him from the crooked and devious 
ways of mere worldly policy. The 
idea seems to be not merely that he 
had pursued a correct and upright 
course of life, but that he was indebted 
for this to the mere grace and favour 
of God, an idea which Paul omitted 


!no opportunity of acknowledging. 


Y We have had our conversation. 


aims are open and manifest, as if seen | We have conducted ourselves (dvaergd- 


in the sunshine. The plans of the 
world are obscure, deceitful, and dark, 
as if in the night. J Not with fleshly 
wisdom. Not with the wisdom which 
is manifested by the men of this 
world ; not by the principles of cun- 
ning, and mere policy, and expediency, 
which often characterize them. The 
phrase here stands opposed to sim- 
plicity and sincerity, to openness and 
straight-forwardness. And Paulmeans 
to disclaim for himself, and for his 
fellow-labourers, all that carnal policy 
which distinguishes the mere men of 
the world. And if Paul deemed such 
policy improper for him, we should 
deem it improper for us; if he had 
no plans which he wished to advance 
by it, we should havo none; if he 
would not employ it in the promotion 
of good plans, neither should we. It 
has been the curse of the church and 
the bane of religion ; and it is to this 
day exerting a withering and blight- 
ing influence on the church. ‘The 
moment that such plans are resorted 
to, it is proof that the vitality of re- 


nev). The word here used means 
literally, to turn up, to overturn; 
then to turn back, to return, and in 
the middle voice, to turn one’s self 
around, to turn one’s self to any 
thing, and, also, to move about in, to 
live in, to be conversant with, to con- 
duct one’s self. Inthissense it seems 
to be used here; comp. Ileb. x. 33 ; 
xiii. 18; 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. i. 17. 
The word conversation, we usually 
apply to oral discourse, but in the 
Scriptures, it means conduct, and the 
sense of the passage is, that Paul had 
conducted himself in accordance with 
the principles of the grace of God, 
and had been influenced by that. 
¥ In the world. Everywhere; where- 
ever I have been. This does not 
mean in the world as contradistinguish- 
ed from the church, but in the world 
at large, or wherever he had been, as 
contradistinguished from the church 
at Corinth. It had been his common 
and universal practice. (J And more 
abundantly to you-ward. Especially 
towards you. This was added doubt- 
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13 For we write none other 
things unto you than what ye read 


less because there had been charges 


against him in Corinth, that he had 
been crafty, cunning, deceitful, and 
especially that he had deceived them 
(see ver. 17), in not visiting them as 
he had promised. He affirms, there- 
fore, that in all things he had acted 
in the manner to which the grace of 
God prompted, and that his conduct, 
in all respects, had been that of entire 
simplicity and sincerity. 

13. For we write none other things, 
&c. There has been much variety in 
the interpretation of this passage; 
and much difficulty felt in determining 
what it means. ‘The sense seems to 
me to bethis. Paul had just declared 
that he had been actuated by pure 
intentions and by entire sincerity, and 
had in all things been influenced by 
the grace of God. ‘This he had shown 
everywhere, but more particularly 
among them at Corinth. That they 
fully knew. In making this affirma- 
tion they had full evidence from what 
they had known of him in former 
times that such had been his course 
of life; and he trusted that they would 
be able to acknowledge the same 
thing to the end, and that they would 
never have any occasion to form a 
different opinion of him. It will be 
recollected that it is probable that 
some at Corinth had charged him with 
insincerity; and some had accused 
him of fickleness in having promised 
to come to Corinth and then chang- 
ing his mind, or had charged him with 
never having intended to come to 
them. His object in this verse is to 
refute such slanders, and he says, 
therefore, that all that he affirmed in 
his writings about the sincerity and 
simplicity of his aims, were such as 
they knew from their past acquaint- 
ance with him to be true;-and that 
they knew that he was a man who 
would keep his promises. It is an 
instance of a minister who was able 
to appeal to the people among whom 
he had lived and laboured in regard to 
the general sincerity and uprightness 
of his character—such an appeal as 
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or acknowledge; and I trust ye 
shall acknowledge even to the end; 


make to refute all slanders ; and such 
as he will be able to make successfully, 
if his life, like that of Paul, is such as 
to warrant it. Such seems to me to 
be the sense of the passage. Beza, 
however, renders it, “ I write no other 
things than what ye read, or may un- 
derstand,”’ and so Rosenmiiller, Wet- 
stein, Macknight, and some others 
interpret it; and they explain it as 
meaning, ‘‘I write nothing secretly, 
nothing ambiguously, but I express 
myself clearly, openly, plainly, so that 
I may be read and understood by all.”’ 
Macknight supposes that they had 
charged him with using ambiguous 
language, that he might afterwards 
interpret it to suit his own purpose. 
The objection to this is, that Paul 
never adverts to the obscurity or per- 
spicuity of his own language. It was 
his conduct that was the main subject 
on which he was writing, and the con- 
nection seems to demand that we un- 
derstand him as affirming that they 
had abundant evidence that what he 
affirmed of his simplicity of aim, and 
integrity of life, was true. {J Than 
what ye read (dveyveoxers). This 
word properly means to know accu- 
rately; to distinguish; and in the 
New ‘Testament usually to know by 
reading. Doddridge remarks, that 
the word is ambiguous, and may sig- 
nify either to acknowledge, to know, 
or to read. IIe regards it as here 
used in the sense of knowing. It is 
probabiy used here in the sense of 
knowing accurately, or surely; of re- 
cognising from their former acquaint- 
ance with him. They would see that 
the sentiments which he now expressed 
were such as accorded with his char- 
acter and uniform course of life. J Or 
acknowledge (iaiywaoxsrs). The pre- 
position iwi in composition here is in- 
tensive, and the word denotes to know 
fully ; to receive full knowledge of; to 
know well; or to recognise. It here 
means that they would fully recognise, 
or know entirely to their satisfaction, 
that the sentiments which he here 
expressed were such as accorded with 


every minister ought to be able to|his general manner of life. From 
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14 As also ye have acknow- 
ledged us in part, that * we are 
your rejoicing, even as ye also 

a Phil... 


what they knew of him, they could 
not but admit that he had been influ- 
enced by the principles stated. J And 
I trust ye shall acknowledge. 1 trust 
that my conduct will be such as to 
convince you always that I am actu- 
ated by such principles. J trust you 
will never witness any departure from 
them—the language of a man of set- 
tled principle, and of fixed aims and 
honesty of life. An honest man can 
always use such language respecting 
himself. QJ Heen to the end. ‘To the 
end of life; always. “We trust that 
you will never have occasion to think 
dishonourably of us; or to reflect on 
any inconsistency in our behaviour.” 
—Doddridge. 

14. As also ue have acknowledged 
us. Youn have had oceasion to admit 
my singleness of aim, and purity of 
intention and of life by your former 
acquaintance with me; and you have 
cheerfully done it. QJ Jn part (é-re 
figous). ‘Tindal renders this, ‘‘as ye 
have found us partly.’ The sense 
scems to be, ‘as part of you acknow- 
ledge; meaning that a portion of 
the church was ready to concede to 
him the praise of consistency and up- 
tightness, though there was a faction, 
or a part that denied it. J That we 
are your rejoicing. That we are your 
joy, and your boasting. That is, you 
admit me to be an apostle. You re- 
gard me as your teacher, and guide. 
You recognise my authority, and ac- 
knowledge the benefits which you have 
received through me. J Even as ye 
also are ours. Or, as you will be our 
rejoicing in the day when the Lord 
Jesus shall come to gather his people 
to himself. Then it will be seen that 
you were saved by our ministry; and 
then it will be an occasion of abund- 
ant and eternal thanksgiving to God 
that you were converted by our la- 
bours. And as you now regard it as 
a matter of congratulation and thanks- 
giving that you have such teachers as 
we are, so shall we regard it as a 
matter of congratulation and thanks- 
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are ours in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. 
15 And in this confidence I 


giving—as our chief joy—that we 
were the instruments of saving such a 
people. ‘The expression implies that 
there was mutual confidence, mutual 
love, and mutual cause of rejoicing. 
It is well when ministers and people 
have such confidence in each other, 
and have occasion to regard their 
connection as a mutual cause of re- 
joicing and of zetynye or boasting. 
15. And in this confidence. In this 
confidence of my integrity, and that 
you had this favourable opinion of me, 
and appreciated the principles of my 
conduct. T did not doubt that you 
would reccive me kindly, and would 
give me again the tokens of your af- 
fection and regard. In this Paul 
shows that however some of them 
might regard him, yct that he had no 
doubt tnat the majority of the church 
there would receive him kindly. {J 
was minded. Iwilled (:Bovacuny); it 
was my intention. {J Jo come unto 
you before. Tindal renders this, “the 
other time.” Paul refers doubtless 
to the time when he wrote his former 
epistle, and when it was his serious 
purpose, as it was his earnest wish, to 
visit them again; see 1 Cor. xvi. 5. 
In this purpose he had been disap- 
pointed, and he now proceeds to state 
the reasons why he had not visited 
them as he had purposed, and to show 
that it did not arise from any fickle- 
ness of mind. Ilis purpose had been 
at first to pass through Corinth on 
his way to Macedonia, and to remain 
some time with them; see ver. 16. 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 5, 6. This purpose 
he had now changed ; and instead of 
passing through Corinth on his way 
to Macedonia, he had gone to Mace- 
donia by the way of Troas (chap. il 
12); and the Corinthians having, as 
it would seem, become acquainted 
with this fact, had charged him with 
insincerity in the promise, or fickle- 
ness in regard to his plans. Probably 
it had been said by some of his ene- 
mies that he had never intended to 
visit them. & That ye might have a 
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was minded to come unto you 
before, that ye might have a second 
1 henefit ; 
16 And to pass by you into 
Macedonia, and to come again out 
1 Or, grare. 


second benefit. Marg. grace. ‘The 
word here used (ées) is that which 
is commonly rendered grace, and 
means probably favour, kindness, 
good-will, beneficence ; and especially 
favour to the undeserving. Iere it 
is evidently used in the sense of grati- 
fication, or pleasure. And the idea 
is, that they had been formerly grati- 
fied and benefitted by his residence 
among them ; he had been the means 
of conferring important favours on 
them, and he was desirous of being 
again with them, in order to gratify 


them by his presence, and that he. 


might be the means of imparting to 
them other favours. Paul presumed that 
his presence with them would be to 
them a source of pleasure, and that 
his coming would do them good. It 
is the language of a man who felt 
assured that he enjoyed, after all, the 
confidence of the mass of the church 
there, and that they would regard his 
being with them as a favour. Ile had 
been with them formerly almost two 
years. Iis residence there had been 
pleasant to them and to him; and 
had been the occasion of important 
benefits to them. IIe did not doubt 
that it would be so again. Tindal 
renders this, “that ye might have had 
a double pleasure.”” It may be re- 
marked here that several MSS. in- 
itead of xder, grace, read yagdy, joy. 
16. And to pass by you. Through 
fée) you; that is, through your city, 
or province ; or to take them, as we 
say, in his way. Ilis design was to 
vass through Corinth and Achaia on 
uis journey. ‘This was not the direct 
way from E/phesusto Macedonia. An 
inspection of a map (see the map of 
Asia Minor prefixed to the Notes on 
the Acts of the Apostles) will show at 
one view that the direct way was that 
which he concluded finally to take— 
that by Troas. Yet he had designed 
to go out of his way in order to make 
them a visit ; and intended also, per- 
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of Macedonia unto you, and of you 
to be brought on my # way toward 
Judea. 
17 When I therefore was thus 
minded, did I use lightness? or 
@ Acts 2}. 5. 


haps, to make them also a longer 
visit on his return. The former part 
of the plan he had been induced to 
abandon. Into Macedoniu. A 
part of Greece having Thrace on the 
north, Thessaly south, Epirus west 
and the 4igcean Sea east; see Note, 
Acts xvi. 9. J And of you to be 
brought on my way. By you; see 
Note, 1 Cor. xvi. 6. § Voward 
Judea. His object in going to Judea 
was to convey the collection for the 
poor saints which he had been at so 
much pains to collect throughout the 
churches of the Gentiles; sce Notes, 
Rom. xv. 25, 26; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 
3, 4. 

17. When I therefore was thus 
minded. When J formed this pur- 
pose ; when I willed this, and expres- 
sed this intention. QF Did JI use 
lightness 2? The word iaege:e (from 
tAzpeds) means properly lightness in 
weight. Here it is used in reference 
to the mind; and in a sense similar 
to our word levity, as denoting light- 
ness of temper or conduct; incon- 
stancy, changeableness, or fickleness. 
This charge had been probably made 
that he had made the promise without 
any due consideration, or without any ° 
real purpose of performing it; or that 
he had made it in a trifling and 
thoughtless manner. By the interro- 
gative form here, he sharply denics 
that it was a purpose formed in a light 
and trifling manner. § Do I purpose 
according to the fAlcsh. In such a 
manner, as may suit my own conyven- 
ience and carnal interest. Do I form 
plans adapted only to promote my 
own ease and gratification, and to be 
abandoned when they are attended 
with inconvenience? The phrase 
‘according to the flesh” here seems 
to mean ‘in such a way as to promote 
my own case and gratification: in a 
manner such as the men of the world 
form; such as would be formed under 
the influence of earthly passions and 
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18 But as God és true, our 


purpose according ¢ to the flesh, |! word toward you was not yea > 


that with me there should be yea, 
yea, and nay, nay ? 
a chap.10.2. 1 Or, preaching. 


desires, and to be forsaken when those 


plans would interfere with such grati- 
fications.” Paul denies in a positive 
manner that he formed such plans ; 
and they should have known enough 
of his manner of life to be assured 
that that was not the nature of the 
schemes which he had devised? Pro- 
bably no man ever lived who formed 
his plans of life less for the gratifica- 
tion of the flesh than Paul. That 
with me there should be yea, yea, and 
nay, nay? There has been a great 
variety in the interpretation of this 
passage ; see Bloomfield, Crit. Dig. 
in loco. The meaning seems to be, 
“that there should be such incon- 
stancy and uncertainty in my counsels 
and actions, that no one could depend 
on me, or know what they had to 
expect from me.” Bloomfield sup- 
poses that the phrase is a proverbial 
one, and denotes a headstrong, self- 
willed spirit which will either do 
things, or not do them as pleases, 
without giving any reasons. He sup- 
poses that the repetition of the words 
“yea and nay” is designed to denote 
positiveness of assertion—such posi- 
tiveness as is commonly shown by 
such persons, as in the phrases, “‘ what 
I have written I have written,” “what 
I have done I have done.” It seems 
more probable, however, that the 
phrase is designed to denote the ready 
compliance which an inconstant and 
unsettled man is accustomed to make 
with the wishes of others; his express- 
ing a ready assent to what they pro- 
pose; falling in with their views; 
readily making promises; and_ in- 
stantly, through some whim, or caprice, 
or wish of others, saying “ yea, nay,” 
to the same thing ; that is, changing 
his mind, and altering his purpose 
without any good reason, or in accord- 
ance with any fixed principle or 
settled rule of action. Paulsays that 
this was not his character. He did 
not affirm a thing at one tim2 and 
deny it at another; he did not pro- 


and nay. 
19 For the Son ¢ of God, Jesus 
& Mat.5.37. ce Mark 1.1. 


PI csc CE 
mise to do a thing one moment and 


refuse to do it the next. 

18. But as God is true. Tindal 
renders this, in accordance more liter- 
ally with the Greek, “ God is faithful; 
for our preaching unto you was not 
yea and nay.” The phrase seems to 
have the form of an oath, or to be a 
solemn appeal to God as a witness, 
and to be equivalent to the expression 
“the Lord liveth,” or ‘as the Lord 
liveth.” The idea is, “ God is faith- 
ful and true. We never deceives; 
never promises that which he does 
not perform. So true is it that I am 
not fickle and changing in my pur- 
poses.” This idea of the faithfulness 
of God is the argument which Paul 
urges why he felt himself bound to be 
faithful also. That faithful God he 
regarded as a witness, and to that 
God he could appeal on the occasion. 
{ Our word. Marg. preaching 
(6 Adyes). This may refer either to 
his preaching, to his promises of visit- 
ing them, or his declarations to them 
in general on any subject. The par- 
ticular subject under discussion was 
the promise which he had made to 
visit them. But he here seems to 
make his affirmation general, and to 
say universally of his promises, and 
his teaching, and of all his communi- 
cations to them, whether orally or in 
writing, that they were not character- 
ized by inconstancy and changeable- 
ness. It was not his character to be 
fickle, unsettled, and vacillating. 

19. For the Son of God. In this 
verse, and the following, Paul states 
that he felt himself bound to maintain 
the strictest veracity for two reasons; 
the one, that Jesus Christ always 
evinced the strictest veracity (ver. 
19); the other, God was always true 
to all the promises that he made (ver. 
20); and as he felt himself to be the 
servant of the Saviour and of God, he 
was bound by the most sacred obliga- 
tions also to maintain a character 
irreproachable in regard to veracity 
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Christ who was preached among 
you by us, even by me and Silva- 
nus and Timotheus, was not yea 
and nay, but in him was yea. 


On the meaning of the phrase “ Son 
of God,’’ see Note, Rom.i.4. 9 Jesus 
Christ. Itis agreed, says Bloomfield, 
by the best commentators, ancient and 
modern, that by Jesus Christ is here 
meant his doctrine. The sense is, 
that the preaching respecting Jesus 
Christ, did not represent him as fickle, 
and changeable ; as unsettled, and as 
unfaithful; but as TRUE, consistent, 
and faithful. As that had been the 
regular and constant representation 
of Paul and his fellow-labourers in 
regard to the Master whom they 
served, i$ was to be inferred that they 
felt themselves bound sacredly to 
observe the strictest constancy and 
veracity. §J By us, &c. Silvanus, 
here mentioned, is the same person 
who in the Acts of the Apostles is 
called Silas. He was with Paul at 
Philippi, and was imprisoned there 
with him (Acts xvi.), and was after- 
wards with Paul and Timothy at 
Corinth when he first visited that 
city; Acts xviii. 5. Paul was so 
much attached to him, and had so 
much confidence in him, that he joined 
his name with his own in several of 
his epistles; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. 
il. FY Was not yea and nay. Our 
representation of him was not that he 
was fickle and changeable. ( But in 
him was yea. Was not one thing at 
one time, and another at another. 
Ile is the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. All that he says is true; 
all the promises that he makes are 
firm; all his declarations are faithful. 
Paul may refer to the fact that the 
Lord Jesus when on earth was emi- 
nently characterized by rrutn. No- 
thing was more striking than his 
veracity. IIe called himself ‘the 
truth,’’ as being eminently true in all 
his declarations. ‘I am the way, 
and THe TRUTH, and the life ;’ John 
xiv. 6; comp. Rev. iii. 7. And thus 
(Rev. iii. 14) he is called “ the faith- 
ful and true witness.” In all his life 
be was eminently distinguished for 
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20 For all the promises of God 
in @ him are yea, and in him 
amen, unto the glory of God by 


us. 
@ Rom.15.8,9; Heb.13.8. 


that. His declarations were simple 
truth; his narratives were simple, 
unvarnished, uncoloured, unexagger- 
ated statements of what actually oc- 
curred. He never disguised the 
truth; never prevaricated ; never had 
any mental reservation ; never deceiv- 
ed; never used any word, or threw in 
any circumstance, that was fitted to 
lead the mind astray. He himself 
said that this was the great object 
which he had in view in coming into 
the world. ‘ To this end was | born 
and for this cause camo I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth; John xviii. 37. As 
Jesus Christ was thus distinguished 
for simple truth, Paul felt that he was 
under sacred obligations to imitate 
him, and always to evince the same 
inviolable fidelity. ‘The most deeply 
felt obligation on earthis that which the 
Christian feelstoimitate the Redeemer. 

20. For all the promises of God in 
him. All the promises which God 
has made through him. ‘This is 
another reason why Paul felt himself 
bound to maintain a character of the 
strictest veracity. The reason was, 
that God always evinced that ; and 
that as none of his promises failed, he 
felt himself sacredly bound to imitate 
him, and to adhere to all his. The 
promises of God which are made 
through Christ, relate to the pardon 
of sin to the penitent ; the sanctifica- 
tion of his people; support in tempta- 
tion and trial; guidance in perplexity; 
‘peace in death, and eternal glory be- 
yond the grave. All of these are 
made through a Redecmer, and none 
of these shall fail. Are yea. Shall 
all be certainly fulfilled. There shall 
be no vacillation on the part of God; 
no fickleness; no abandoning of his 
gracious intention. J And in him 
amen. In Rev. iii. 14, the Lord Jesus 
is called the “ Amen.’’ The word 
means true, faithful, certain. And 
the expression here means that all 
the promises which are made to men 
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22 Who hath also sealed ¢ us, and 


@ us with you in Christ, and hath | given the earnest of the Spirit 4 in 


anointed 4 us, 7s God ; 
a2 Th.2.8; 1 Pet.5.10. 
6 1 John 2.20,27; Rev.3.18. 


through a Redeemer shall be cer- 


tainly fulfilled. They are promises 
which are confirmed and established, 
and which shall by no means fail. 
qi Unto the glory of God by us. Either 
by us ministers and apostles; or by us 
who are Christians. ‘The latter, I 
think, is the meaning; and Paul means 
to say, that the fulfilment of all the 
promises which God has made to his 
people shall result in his glory and 
praise as a God of condescension and 
veracity. The fact that he has made 
such promises is an act that tends to 
his own glory—since it was of his 
mere grace that they were made; and 
the fulfilment of these promises in 
and through the church, shall also 
tend to produce elevated views of his 
fidelity and goodness. 

21. Now he which stablisheth us. 
Ife who makes us firm (6 BiBaswor nuts); 
that is, he who has confirmed us in 
the hopes of the gospel, and who gives 
us grace to be faithful, and firm in 
our promises. ‘The object of this is 
to trace all to God, and to prevent 
the appearance of self-confidence, or 
of boasting. Paulhad dwelt at length 
on his own fidelity and veracity. Le 
had taken pains to prove that he was 
not inconstant and fickle-minded. 
Tle here says, that this was not to be 
traced to himself, or to any native 
voodness, but was all to be traced to 
God. It was God who had given 
them all confident hope in Christ ; 


and it was God who had given him, 


grace to adhere to his promises, and 
to maintain a character for veracity. 
The first ‘‘us,’’ in this verse refers 
probably to Paul himself; the second 
includes also the Corinthians, as being 
nlso anointed and seaisd. QAnd hath 
anointed us. Us whe are Christians, 
It was customary to anoint kings, pro- 
phets, and priests on their entering 
on their office as a part of the cere- 
mony of inauguration. The word 
anoint is applied to a priest, Ex. 


xxviii. 41; x]. 15; to a prophet, 1. 


our hearts. 
ce Ep.1.13,14; 4.30; 27.219, 
d Rom.8.9,14—16. 


Kings xix. 16; Isa. lxi. 1; toa king, 


1 Sam. x. 1; xv.1; 2 Sam. ii. 4; 1 
Kings i. 34. It is applied often to 
the Messiah as being set apart, or 
consecrated to his office as prophet, 
priest, and king—+z. e. as appointed by 
God to the highest office ever held in 
the world. It is applied also to Chris- 
tians as being consecrated, or set 
apart to the service of God by the 
Holy Spirit—a use of the word which 
is derived from the sense of consecrat- 
ing, or setting apart to the service of 
God. Thus in 1 John ii. 20, it is 
said, ‘‘ But ye have an unction from 
the Holy One and know all things.” 
So in ver. 27, “ But the anointing 
which ye have received abideth in 
you,’ &e. The anointing which was 
used in the consecration of prophets, 
priests, and kings, seems to have been 
designed to be emblematic of the in- 
fluences of the Iloly Spirit, who is 
often represented as poured upon 
those who are under his influence 
(Prov. i. 23; Isa. xliii. 4; Joel ii. 
28, 29: Zech. xii. 10; Acts x. 45), 
in the same way as water or oil is 
poured out. And as Christians are 
everywhere represented as being under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, as 
being those on whom the Holy Spirit 
is poured, they are represented as 
“anointed.” ‘They are in this manner 
solemnly set apart, and consecrated 
to the service of God. § Is God. 
God has done it. Allis to be traced 
tohim. It is not by any native good- 
ness which we have, or any inclina- 
tion which we have by nature to his 
service. This is one of the instances 
which abound so much in the writings 
of Paui, where he delights to trace all 
good influences to God. 

22. Who hath also sealed us. The 
word used here (from c¢geyigw) means 
to seal up; to close and make fast 
with a seal, or signet; as, ¢. g., books, 
letters, &c. that they may not be read. 
It is also used in the sense of setting 
a mark on any thing, or a seal, to 
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record upon my soul, that, to 


denote that it is genuine, authentic, 
confirmed, or approved, as when a 
deed, compact, or agreement is sealed. 
It is thus made sure ; and is confirmed 
or established. Tence it is applied 
to persons, as denoting that they are 
approved, as in Rev. vii.3: ‘ Iurt 
not the earth, neither the sea, nor 
the trees, till we have sealed the ser- 
vants of our God in their forcheads ;”’ 
comp. Ezek. ix. 4; see Note, John 
vi. 27, were it is said of the Saviour, 
* forhimhath God the Father scaled;” 
comp. John iii. 33. In a similar man- 
ner Christians are said to be sealed ; 
to be sealed by the ILoly Spirit (Eph. 
i. 18; iv. 30); that is, the Iloly Spirit 
is given to them to confirm them as 
belonging to God. Ie grants them 
his Spirit. He renews and sanctifies 
them. IIe produces in their hearts 
those feelings, hopes, and desires 
which are an evidence that they are 
approved by God; that they are re- 
garded as his adopted children ; 
that their hope is genuine, and that 
their redemption and salvation are 
sure—in the same way as a seal 
makes a will or an agreement sure. 
tod grants to them his Ifoly Spirit 
as the certain pledge that they are 
his, and shall be approved and saved 
in tLe last day. In this there is no- 
thing miraculous, or in the nature of 
direct revelation. It consists of the 
ordinary operations of the Spirit on 
the heart, producing repentance, faith, 
hope, joy, conformity to God, the love 
of prayer and praise, and the Chris- 
tian virtues generally ; and these 
things are the evidences that the 
Iloly Spirit has renewed the heart, 
and that the Christian is sealed for 
the day of redemption. And given 
the earnest of the Spirit. ‘The word 
here used (affaBov from the IlLeb. 
y379) means properly a pledge given 
to ratify a contract; a part of the 
price, or purchase moncy; a first pay- 
ment; that which confirms the bar- 


gain, and which is regarded as a 


pledge that all the price will be paid. 


The word occurs in the Septuagint | that all will be payed. 
' gives to his people the assurance that 


and Iebrew, in Gen. xxxvili. 17, 18 ; 
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spare you, I came not as yet unto 
Corinth. 


xxxviii. 20. In the New Testament 
it occurs only in this place, and in 
chap. v. 5, and Eph, i. 14, in cach 
place in the same connection as ap- 
plied to the Holy Spirit, and his influ- 
ences onthe heart. It refers to those 
influences as a pledge of the future 
glories which await Christians in 
heaven. In regard to the “earnest,” 
or the part of a price which was paid 
in a contract, it may be remarked, 
(1.) That it was of the same nature 
as the full price, being regarded as a 
part of it; (2.) It was regarded as a 
pledge or assurance that the full price 
would be paid. So the “earnest of 
the Spirit, ’ denotes that God gives 
to his people the influences of his 
Spirit ; his operation on the heart as 
a part or pledge that all the Ulessings 
of the covenant of redemption shall 
be given to them. And it implics, 
(1.) That the comforts of the Chris- 
tian here are of the same nature as 
they will be in heaven. Ieaven wili 
consist of like comforts ; of love, and 
peace, and joy, and purity begun here, 
and simply expanded there to com- 
plete and eternal perfection, The 
joys of heaven differ only in dearee, 
not in kind, from those of the Chris- 
tian on earth. That which is begun 
here is perfected there ; and the fecl- 
ings and views which the Christian 
has here, if expanded and carried out, 
would constitute heaven. (2.) These 
comforts, these influcnces of the 
Spirit, are a pledge of heaven. They 
are the security which God gives us 
that we shall be saved. If we are 
brought under the renewing influences 
of the Spirit here; if we are made 
meek, and humble, and prayerful by 
his agency ; if we are made to par- 
take of the joys which result from 
pardoned sin; if we are filled with 
the hope of heaven, it is all produced 
by the Iloly Spirit, and is a pledge, 
or carnest of our future inheritance ; 
—as the first sheaves of a harvest are 
a pledge of a harvest; or the first 
payment under a contract a pledge 
God thus 
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24 Not for that we have ¢ do- 
minion over your faith, but are 
@ 1Cor.3 5; 1 Pet.5.3. 


they shall be saved; and by this 


“ pledge’”’ makes their title to eternal 
life sure. 

23. Moreover, I call God for @ re- 
cord upon my soul. It is well re- 
marked by Rosenmiiler, that the 
second chapter should have com- 
menced here, since there is here a 
transition in the subject more distinct 
than where the second chapter is 
actually made to begin. Here Tindal 
commences the second chapter. This 
verse, with the subsequent statements, 
is designed to show them the true 
reason why he had changed his pur- 
pose, and had not visited them accord- 
ing to his first proposal. And that 
reason was not that he was fickle and 
inconstant; but it was that he appre- 
hended that if he should go to them 
in their irregular and disorderly state, 
he would be under a necessity of re- 
sorting to harsh measures, and to a 
severity of discipline that would be 
alike painful to them andto him. Dr. 
Paley has shown with great plausibil- 
ity, if not with moral certainty, that 
Paul’s change of purpose about visit- 
ing them was made before he wrote 
his first epistle ; that he had at first 
resolved to visit them, but that on 
subsequent reflection, he thought it 
would be better to try the effect of a 
faithful letter to them, admonishing 
them of their errors, and entreating 
them to exercise proper discipline 
themselves on the principal offender ; 
that with this feeling he wrote his 
first epistle, in which he does not 
state to them as yet his change of 
purpose, or the reason of it ; but that 
now after he had written that letter, 
and after it had had all the effect 
which he desired, he states the true 
reason why he had not visited them. 
It was now proper to do it; and that 
reason was, that he desired to spare 
them the severity of discipline, and 
had resorted to the more mild and 
affectionate measure of sending them 
a letter, and thus not making it 
necessary personally to administer 
discipline ; see Paley’s Hora Pauline, 
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helpers of your joy: for by 2 faith 
ye stand. 
6 Rom.11,20; 1Cor.15.1. 


The phrase, 
“I call God for a record upon my 
soul,” is in the Greek, “I call Goa 
for a witness against my soul.” It is 
a solemn oath, or appeal to God; and 
implies, that if he did not in that case 
declare the truth, he desired that God 
would be a witness against him, and 
would punish him accordingly. The 
reason why he made this solemn ap- 
peal to God was, the importance of 
his vindicating his own character 
before the church, from the charges 
which had been brought against him. 
{ That to spare you. To avoid the 
necessity of inflicting punishment on 
you ; of exercising severe and painful 
discipline. If he went among them 
in the state of irregularity and dis- 
order which prevailed there, he would 
feel it to be necessary to exert his 
authority as an apostle, and remove 
at once the offending members from 
the church. He expected to avoid 
the necessity of these painful acts of 
discipline, by sending to them a faith- 
ful and affectionate epistle, and thus 
inducing them to reform, and to avoid 
the necessity of a resort to that which 
would have been so trying to him and 
to them. It was not, then, a disre- 
gard for them, or a want of attach- 
ment to them, which had led him to 
change his purpose, but it was the 
result oftender affection. This cause 
of the change of his purpose, of course, 
he would not make known to them in 
his first epistle, but now that that 
letter had accomplished all he had 
desired, it was proper that they should 
be apprized of the reason why he had 
resorted to this instead of visiting 
them personally. 

24. Not for that we have dominion, 
&c. The sense of this passage I take 
to be this: ‘The course which we 
have pursued has been chosen not 
because we wish to lord it over your 
faith, to control your belief, but be- 
cause we desired to promote your 
happiness. fad the former been our 
object, had we.wished to set up a 
lordship or dominion over you, we 
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should have come to you with our 
apostolical authority, and in the 
severity of apostolic discipline. We 
had power to command obedience, and 
to control your faith, But we chose 
not to doit. Our object was to pro- 
mote your highest happiness. We, 
therefore, chose the mildest and 
gentlest manner possible ; we did not 
exercise authority in discipline, we 
sent an affectionate and tender letter.” 
While the apostles had the right to 
prescribe the articles of belief, and to 
propound the doctrines of God, yet 
they would not do even that in such 
a manner as to seem to “ lord it over 
God’s heritage” (obx xueueutv) : they 
did not set up absolute authority, or 
prescribe the things to be believed in 
n lordly and imperative manner ; nor 
would they make use of the severity 
of power to enforce what they taught. 
They appealed to reason; they em- 
ployed persuasion ; they made use of 
light and love to accomplish their 
desires. J Are helpers of your joy. 
This is our main object, to promote 
your joy. This object we have pur- 
sued in our plans, and in order to 
secure this, we forbore to come to 
you, when, if we did come at that 
time, we should have given occasion 
perhaps to the charge that we sought 
to lord it over your faith. J] Jor by 
faith ye stand ; see Note, 1 Cor. xv. 
1. This seems to be a kind of pro- 
verbial expression, stating a general 
truth, that it was by faith that Chris- 
tians were to be established or con- 
firmed. The connection here requires 
us to understand this as a reason why 
he would not attempt to lord it over 
their faith ; or to exercise dominion 
over them. That reason was, that 
thus far they had stood firm, in the 
main, inthe faith (1 Cor. xv. 1); they 
had adhered to the truths of the gos- 
pel, and in @ special manner now, in 
yielding obedience to the commands 
and entreaties of Paul in the first 
epistle, they had showed that they 
were in the faith, and firm in faith. 
It was not necessary or proper, there- 
fore, for him to attempt to exer.ise 
lordship over their belicf, but all that 
was necdful was to help forward their 
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We may observe, (1.) That it is a 
paré of the duty of ministers to help 
forward the joy of Christians. (2.) 
This should be the object even in 
administering discipline and reproot. 
(3.) If even Paul would not attempt 
to lord it over the faith of Christians, 
to establish a domination over their 
belief, how absurd and wicked is it for 
uninspired ministers now, for indi- 
vidual ministers, for conferences, con- 
ventions, presbyteries, synods, coun- 
cils, or for the pope, to attempt to 
establish a spiritual dominion in cor- 
trolling the faith of men. ‘The great 
evils in the church have arisen from 
their attempting to do what Paul 
would not do; from attempting to 
establish a dominion which Paul never 
sought, and which Paul would have 
abhorred. Faith mast be free, and 
religion must be free, or they cannot 
exist at all. 


REMARKS. 


In view of this chapter we may re- 
mark, 

Ist. God is the only true and real 
source of comfort in times of trial, 
ver. 8. It is from him that all real 
consolation must come, and he only 
can meet and sustain the soul when 
it is borne down with calamity. All 
persons are subjected to trial, and at 
some periods of their lives, to severe 
trial. Sickness is a trial; the death 
of a friend is a trial; the loss of pro- 
perty or health, disappointment, and 
reproach, and slander, and poverty, 
and want, are trials to which we are 
all more or less exposed. In these 
trials, it is natural to look to some 
source of consolation ; some way in 
which they may be borne. Some seek 
consolation in philosophy, and endea- 
vour to blunt their feelings and de- 
stroy their sensibilities, as the ancient 
stoics did. But ‘to destroy sensibil- 
ity is not to produce comfort.”’—Dr. 
Mason. Some plunge deep into 
pleasures, and endeavour to drown 
their sorrows in the intoxicating 
draught ; but this is not to produce 
comfort to the soul, even were it pos- 
sible in such pleasures to furget their 
sorrows. Such were the ancient 
Some seck consolation 
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in their surviving friends, and look to offered to God, are often those which 
them to comfort and sustain the sink- : are the result of sanctified afflictions, 


ing heart. 


But the arm of an earthly | It is when we are brought out from 


friend is feeble, when God lays his‘ such trials, where we have experienced 


hand upon us. It is only the hand 
that smites that can heal; only the 
God that sends the afiliction, that can 
bind up the broken spirit. Ile is the 
“Father of mercies,” and he “ the 
God of aun consolation; and in 
aliliction there is no true comfort but 
in him, 

(2.) This consolation in God is de- 
rived from many sources. (a) Ile is 
the “Father of mercies,” and we may 
be assured, therefore, that he does 
nothing inconsistent with mercy. (0) 
We may be assured that he is right— 
always right, and that he does nothing 
but right. We may not be able to 
see the reason of his doings, but we 
may have the assurance that it zs all 
right. and will yet be seen to be right. 
(c) There is comfort in the fact, that 
our afflictions are ordered by an tn- 
telligent Being, by one who is all-wise, 
and all-knowing. ‘They are not the 
result of blind chance ; but they are 
ordered by one who is wise to know 
what ought to be done ; and who is so 
just that he will do nothing wrong. 
There could be no consolation in the 
fecling that mere chance directed our 
trials ; nor can there be consolation 
except in the feeling that a being of 
intelligence and goodness directs and 
orders all. The true comfort, tlere- 
fore, is to be found in religion, not in 
atheism and philosophy. 

(3.) It is possible to bless God in 
the midst of trials, and as the result 
of trial. Jt is possible so clearly to 
sec his hand, and to be so fully satis- 
fied witi the wisdom and goodness of 
his dealings. even when we are se- 
verely aftlicted, as to see that he is 
worthy of our highest confidence and 
most exalted praise, ver. 3. God 
may be seen, then, to be the “ Father 


the rich consolations and the sustain- 
ing power of the gospel, that we are 
most disposed to say with Paul, 
“Blessed be God;'’ and can most 
clearly see that he is the “ Father of 
mercies.’ No Christian will ever 
have occasion to regret the trials 
through which God has brought him. 
I never knew a sincere Christian 
who was not finally benefitted by trials. 

(4.) Christian joy is not apathy, it 
is comfort; ver.4,5. Itis not insen- 
sibility to suffering; it is not stoical 
indifference. The Christian feels his 
sufferings as keenly as others. The 
Lord Jesus was as sensitive to suffer- 
ing as any one of the human family 
ever was; he was as susceptibie of 
emotion from reproach. contempt, and 
scorn, and he as keenly felt the pain 
of the scourge, the nails, and the 
cross, as any one could. But there 
is positive joy, there is true and solid 
comfort. ‘There is substantial, pure. 
and clevated happiness. Religion 
does not blunt the feelings, or destroy 
the sensibility, but it brings in conso- 
lations which enable us to bear our 
pains, and to endure persecution 
without murmuring. In this, religion 
differs from all systems of philosophy. 
The one attempts to bluné and destroy 
our sensibilities tu suffering; the 
other, while it makes us more delicate 
and tender in our feelings, gives con- 
solation adapted to that delicate sen- 
sibility, and fitted to sustain the soul, 
notwithstanding the acuteness of its 
sufferings. 

(5.) Ministers of the gospel may 
expeet to be peculiarly tried and 
atilicted; ver. 5. So it was with 

aul and his fellow-apostles; and so 
it has been since. They are the spe- 
cial objects of the hatred of sinners, 


of mercies ;”’ and he may impart, even | as they stand in the way of the sinful 
then, a consolation-which we never! pursuits and pleasures of the world ; 
experience in the days of prosperity. | and they are, like their Master, espe- 
Some of the purest and most elevated | cially hated by the enemy of souis. 
joys known upon earth, are experi- | Besides, they are, by their office, re- 
enced in the very midst cf outward | quired to minister consolation to 
calamities, and the most sincere and ; others who are afflicted; and it is so 
elevated thanksgivings which are ordered in te providence of God, that 
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they are subjected to peculiar trials 
often, 7n order that they may be able 
to impart peculiar consolations. They 
are to be the examples and the guides 
of the church of God; and God takes 
care that they shall be permitted to 
show by their example, as well as by 
their preaching, the supporting power 
of the gospel in times of trial. 

(6.) If we suffer much in the cause 
of the Redecmer, we may also expect 
much consolation; ver. 5. Christ 
will take care that our hearts shall be 
filled with joy and peace. As our 
trials in his cause are, so shall our 
consolations be. If we suffer much, 
we shall enjoy much; if we are per- 
secuted much, we shall have much 
support; if our names are cast out 
among men for his sake, we shall have 
increasing evidence that they are 
written in his book of life. There 
are things in the Christian religion 
which can be learned only in the fur- 
nace of affliction; and he who has 
never been afflicted on account of 
his attachment to Christ, is a stranger 
yet to much, very much of the fulness 
and beauty of that system of religion 
which has been appointed by the Re- 
dcemer, and to much, very much, of 
the beauty and power of the promises 
of the Bible. No man will ever un- 
derstand all the Bible who is not 
favoured with much persecution and 
many trials. 

(7.) We should be willing to suffer ; 
ver. 3—5. If we are willing to be 
happy, we should also be willing to 
suffer. If we desire to be happy in 
religion, we should be willing to 
suffer. If we expect to be happy, we 
should also be willing to endure much. 
Trials fit us for enjoyment here, as 
well as for heaven hereafter. 

(8.) One great design of the conso- 
lation which is imparted to Christians 
in the time of affliction is, that they 
may be able to impart consolation 
also to others; ver. 4, 6, 7%. God de- 
signs that we should thus be mutual 
aids. And he comforts a pastor in 
his trials, that he may, by his own 
experience, be able to niinister con- 
solation to the people of itis charge; 
he comforts a parent, tiuat he may 
administer consolation to his children ; 
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a friend, that he may comfort a friend. 
He who attempts to administer con- 
solation should be able to speak 
from experience; and God, therefore, 
afflicts and comforts all his people, 
that they may know how to administer 
consolation to those with whom they 
are connected. 

(9.) If we have experienced pecu- 
liar consolations ourselves in times of 
trial, we are under obligations to seck 
out and comfort others who are 
afflicted. So Paul felt. We should 
feel that God has qualified us for this 
work; and having qualified us for it, 
that he calls on us to do it. The 
consolation which God gives in afilic. 
tion is a rich treasure which we are 
bound to impart to others; the ex- 
perience which we have of the true 
sources of consolation is an inestima- 
ble talent which we are to use for the 
promotion of his yiory. No man has 
a talent for doing more direct good 
than he who can go to the aftlicted, 
and bear testimony, from his own ex- 
perience, to the goodness of God. 
And every man who can testify that 
God is goud, and is able to support 
the seul in times of trial—and what, 
Christian cannot do it who has ever 
been afflicted ?—should regard himself 
as favoured with a peculiar talent for 
doing good, and should rejoice in the 
privilege of using it to the glory of 
God. For there is no talent more 
honourable than that of being able to 
promote the divine glory, to comfort 
the aftlicted, or to be able, from per. 
sonal experience, to testify that God 
is good—always good. ‘‘ The power 
of doing good, always implies an obli- 
gation to do it.”—Cotton Mather. 

(10.) In this chapter, we have a 
case ofa near contemplation of death: 
ver. 8,9. Paul expected soon to die. 
He had the sentence of death in him- 
self. IIe saw no human probability 
of escape. Ile was called, therefore, 
calmly to look death in the face, and 
to contemplate it as an event certain 
and near. Such a condition is deeply 
interesting, it is the important crisis 
of life. And yet it is an event which 
all must soon contemplate. We all, 
in a short period, each one for hiin- 
self, must look upon death as certain, 
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and as near to us; as an event in 
which we are personally interested, 
and from which we cannot escape. 
Much as we may turn away from it in 
health, and unanxious as we may be 
then ir. regard to it, yet by no possi- 
bility can we long avert our minds 
from the subject. It is interesting, 
then, to inquire how Paul felt when 
he looked at death; how we should 
feel; and how we actually shall feel 
when we come to die. 

(11.) A contemplation of death as 
near and certain, is fitted to lead us 
to trust in God. This was the effect 
in the case of Paul; ver. 9. He had 
learned in health to put his trust in 
him, and now, when the trial was ap- 
parently near, he had no where else 
to go, and he confided in him alone. 
Ile felt that if he was rescued, it could 
be only by the interposition of God; 
and that there was none but God who 
could sustain him if he should die. 
And what event can there be that is 
so well fitted to lead us to trust in 
God as death? And where else can 
we go in view of that dark hour? For, 
(a) We know not what death is. We 
have not tried it; nor do we know 
what grace may be necessary for us 
in those unknown pangs and suffer- 
ings; in that deep darkness, and that 
sad gloom. (6) Our friends cannot 
aid us then. They will, they must, 
then, give us the parting hand; and 
as we enter the shades of the dark 
valley, they must bid us farewell. The 
skill of the physician then will fail. 
Our worldly friénds will forsake us 
when we come to die. They do not 
love to be in the room of death, and 
they can give us no consolation if they 
are there. Our pious friends cannot 
attend us far in the dark valley. They 
may pray, and commend us to God, 
but even they must leave us to die 
alone. Who but God can attend us? 
Who but he can support us then? 
(¢) God only knows what is beyond 
death. How do we know the way to 
his bar, to his presence, to his heaven? 
IJow can we direct our own steps in 
that dark and unknown world? Nore 
but God our Saviour can guide us 
there; none else can conduct us to 
hisabode. (d) None but God can sus- 
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tain us in the pain, the anguish, the 
feebleness, the sinking of the powers 
of body and of mind in that distressing 
hour. He can uphold us then; and 
it is an unspeakable privilege to be 
permitted then, “when heart and flesh 
faint,” to say of him, “God is the 
strength of’? our ‘heart, and” our 
*‘portion for ever ;’’ Ps. Ixxiii. 26. 

(12.) We should regard a restora- 
tion from dangerous sickness, and 
from imminent peril of death as a 
kind of resurrection. So Paul re- 
garded it; ver.9. We should remem- 
ber how easy it would have been for 
God to have removed us; how rapidly 
we were tending to the grave; how 
certainly we should have descended 
there but for his interposition. We 
should feel, therefore, that we owe 
our lives to him as really and entirely 
as though we had been raised up from 
the dead; and that the same kind of 
power and goodness have been evinced 
as would have been had God given 
us life anew. Life is God’s gift; and 
every instance of recovery from peril, 
or from dangerous illness, is as really 
an interposition of his mercy as 
though we had been raised up from 
the dead. 

(13.) We should, in like manner, 
regard a restoration of our friends 
from dangerous sickness, or peril of 
any kind, as a species of resurrection 
from the dead. When a parent, a 
husband, a wife or a child has been 
dangerously ill, or exposed to some 
imminent danger, and has been re- 
covered, we cannot but feel that tho 
recovery is entirely owing to the in- 
terposition of God. With infinite 
ease he could have consigned them ta 
the grave; and had he not mercifully 
interposed, they would have died. As 
they were originally his gift to us, so 
we should regard each interposition of 
that kind as a new gift, and reccive 
the recovered and restored friend as 
a fresh gift from his hand. 

(14.) We should feel that lives thus 
preserved and thus recovered from 
danger, belong to God. He has pre- 
served them. In the most absolute 
sense they belong to him, and to him 
they should he consecrated. So Paul 
felt; and his whole life shows how 
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entircly he regarded himself as bound 
to devote a life often preserved in the 
midst of peril, to the service of his 
kind Benefactor. There is no claim 
more absolute than that which God 
has on those whom he has preserved 
from dangerous situations, or whom he 
has raised up from the borders of the 
grave. All the strength which he has 
imparted, all the talent, learning, skill, 
which he has thus preserved, should 
be regarded in the most absolute sense 
as his, and should be honestly and 
entirely consecrated to him. But 
for him we should have died; and he 
has a right to our services and obedi- 
ence which is entire, and which should 
be felt to be perpetual. And it may 
be added, that the right is not less 
clear and strong to the service of 
those whom he keeps without their 
being exposed to such peril, or raised 
up from such beds of sickness. <A 
very few only of the interpositions of 
God in our behalf are seen by us. A 
small part of the perils to which we 
inay be really exposed areseen. And 
it is no less owing to his preserving 
care that we are kept in health, and 
strength, and in the enjoyment of 
reason, than it is that we are raised 
up from dangerous sickness. Man is 
as much bound to devote himself to 
God for preserving him from sickness 
and danger, as he is for raising him 
up when he has been sick, and defend- 
ing him in danger. 

(15.) We have here an instance of 
the principle on which Paul acted, 
ver. 12. In his aims, and in the 
manner of accomplishing his aims, he 
was guided only by the principles of 
simplicity and sincerity, and by the 
grace of God. He had no sinister 
and worldly purpose; he had no 
crooked and subtle policy by which to 
accomplish his purposes. He sought 
simply the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of man; and he sought this in 
a manner plain, direct, honest, and 
straight-forward. He admitted none 
of the principles of worldly policy 
which have been so often acted on 
since in the church; le knew nothing 
of “pious frauds,” which have so often 
disgraced the professed friends of the 
Redeemer ; he admitted no form of 
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deception and delusion, even fur the 
promotion of objects which were 
great, and good, and desirable. He 
knew that all that ought to be done 
could be accomplished by straight- 
forward and simple-hearted purposes; 
and that a cause which depended on 
the carnal and crooked policy of the 
world was a bad cause; and that such 
policy would ultimately ruin the best 
of causes. Low happy would it have 
been if these views had always pre-e 
vailed in the church ! 

(16.) We see the value of a good 
conscience, ver. 12. Paul had the 
testimony of an enlightened conscience 
to the correctness and uprightness 
of his course of lice everywhere. 
He felt assured th.t his aims had 
been right; and that he had endea- 
voured in all simplicity and sincerity 
to pursue a course of life which such 
a conscience would approve. Sucha 
testimony, such an approving con- 
science is of inestimable value. It is 
worth more than gold, and crowns, 
and all that the earth can give. 
When like Paul we are exposed to 
peril, or trial, or calamity, it matters 
little, if we have an approving con- 
science. When like him we are per- 
secuted, it matters little if we have 
the testimony of our own minds that 
we have pursued an upright and an 
honest course of life. When like 
him we look death in the face, and 
feel that we “have the sentence of 
death in ourselves,”’ of what inestima- 
ble value then will be an approving 
conscience! How unspeakable the 
consolation if we can look back then 
on a life spent in conscious integrity; 
a life spent in endeavouring to pro- 
mote the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of the world ! 

(17.) Every Christian should feel 
himself sacredly bound to maintain a 
character of veracity, ver. 19, 20. 
Christ was always true to his word ; 
and all that God has promised shall 
be certainly fulfilled. And as a 
Christian is a professed follower of 
him who was ‘the Amen and the true 
witness,” he should feel himself bound 
by the most sacred obligations to ad- 
here to all his promises, and to 
fulfil all his word. No man can do 
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any good who is not a man of truth; | ance: a part of that which tho Chris- 


and in no way can Christians more 
dishonour their profession, and injure 
the cause of the Redeemer, than by a 
want of character for unimpeachable 
veracity. If they make promises 
which are never fulfilled; if they state 
that as true which is not true; if they 
overload their narratives with circum- 
stances which had no existence; if 
they deccive, and defraud others; and 
if they are so loose in their state- 
ments that no one believes them, it is 
impossible for them to do good in 
their Christian profession. Every 
Christian should have—as he easily 
may have—such a character for ver- 
acity that every man shall put implicit 
confidence in all his promises and 
statements; so implicit that they shall 
ileem his word as good as an oath; 
and his promise as certain as though 
it were secured by notes and bonds in 
the most solemn manner. ‘The word 
ofa Christian should need nostrength- 
ening by oaths and bonds; it should 
be such that it could really not be 
strengthened by any thing that notes 
and bonds could add to it. 

(18.) All Christians should regard 
themselves as consecrated to God, 
ver. 21. They have been anointed, 
or set apart to his service. They 
should feel that they are as really set 
apart to his service as the ancient 
prophets, priests, and kings were to 
their appropriate offices by the cere- 
mony of anointing. They belong to 
God, and are under every sacred and 
solemn obligation to live to him, and 
him alone. 

(19.) It is an inestimable privilege 
to be a Christian, ver. 21,22. It is 
regarded as a privilege to be an heir 
to an estate, and to have an assurance 
that it will be ours. But the Chris- 
tian has an “earnest,” a pledge that 
heaven is his. Jle is anvinted of 
God; he is sealed for heaven. Iea- 
ven is his home; and God is giving 
to him daily evidence in his own ex- 
perience that he will soon be admitted 
to its pure and blissful abodes. 

(20.) The joys of the Christian on 
earth are of the same nature as the 
joys of heaven. ‘These comforts are 
an ‘earnest’ of the future inherit- 


tian is to enjoy forever. is joys on 
carth are “ heaven beyun ;” and all 
that is needful to constitute heaven is 
that these joys should be expanded 
and perpetuated. There will be no 
other heaven than that which would 
be constituted by the expanded joys 
of a Christian. 

(21.) No one is a Christian, no one 
is fitted for heaven, who has not such 
principles and joys as being fully ex- 
panded and developed would consti- 
tute heaven. The joys of heaven are 
not to be created for us as some new 
thing ; they are not to be such as we 
have had no foretaste, no conception 
of; but they are to be such as will be 
produced of necessity by removing 
imperfection from the joys and feel- 
ings of the believer, and carrying 
them out without alloy, and without 
interruption, and without end. The 
man, therefore, who has such a char- 
acter, that if fairly developed would 
not constitute the joys of heaven, is 
not a Christian. Ie has no evidence 
that he has been born again; and all 
his joys are fancied and delusive. 

(22.) Christians should be careful 
not to grieve the Iloly Spirit; comp. 
Eph. iv. 30. It is by that Spirit that 
they are “anointed” and “ sealed,’ 
and it is by his influences that they 
have the earnest of their future in- 
heritance. All good influences on 
their minds proceed from that Spirit; 
and it should be their high and con- 
stant aim not to grieve him. By no 
course of conduct, by no conversa- 
tion, by no impure thought, should 
they drive that Spirit from their 
minds. All their peace and joy is 
dependent on their cherishing his 
sacred influences; and by all the 
means in their power they should 
strive to secure his constant agency 
on their souls. 

CUAPTER II, 

In this chapter Paul continues the 
discussion of the subject which had 
been introduced in the previous chap- 
ter. At the close of that chapter, lic 
had stated the reasons why he had 
not visited the church at Corinth; 
see Notes on chap. i. 23, 24. The 
main reason was, that instead of com- 
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CHAPTER II. 
UT I determined this with 
myself, that I would not come 
again to you in heaviness. @ 
@ chap.1,23; 12.20,21; 13.10. 


ing to them in that disordered, and 


irregular state, he had preferred to 
send them an affectionate letter. 
Ifad he come to them personally he 
would have felt himself called on to 
exercise the severity of discipline. 
IIe chose, therefore, to try what the 
effect would be of a faithful and kind 
epistle. In this chapter, he prose- 
cutes the same subject. IIe states, 
therefore, more at length, the reason 
why he had not come to them, ver. 1 
The reason was, that he resolv- 
ed not to come to them, if he could 
avoid it, with severity; that his heart 
was pained even with the necessity of 
sending such a letter ; that he wrote 
it with much anguish of spirit; yet 
that he cherished towards them the 
most tender love. In his former 
epistle (chap. v.) he had directed them 
to exercise discipline on the offending 
person in the church. Thishad been 
done according to his direction ; and 
the offender had been suitably punish- 
ed for his offence. He had been ex- 
communicated; and it would seem 
that the effect on him had been to 
induce him to forsake his sin, and 
probably to put away his father’s wife, 
and he had become a sincere peni- 
tent. Paul, therefore, in the next 
place (ver. 6—11), exhorts them to 
receive him again into fellowship with 
tho church. ‘The punishment he says 
had been sufficient (ver. 6); they 
ought now to be kind and forgiving 
to him lest he should be overwhelmed 
with his sorrow (ver. 7); he says, that 
he had forgiven him, so far as he was 
concerned, and he entreated them to 
do the same (ver. 10); and says that 
they ought, by all means, to pursue 
such a course that Satan could get 
no advantage of them, ver. 11. Paul 
then states the disappointment which 
he had had at Troas in not seeing 
Titus, from whom he had expected to 
learn what was the state of the church 
at Corinth, and what was the recep- 
tion of his letter there ; but that not 
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2 For if I make you sorry, who 
is he then that maketh me glad, 
but the same which is made sorry 
by me? 


seeing him there, he had gone on to 


Macedonia, ver. i2, 13. There, it 
would seem, he met Titus, and learned 
that his letter had had all the success 
which he could have desired. It had 
been kindly received ; and all that he 
had wished in regard to discipline had 
been performed, ver. 14. The hear- 
ing of this success gives him occasion 
to thank God for it, as one among 
many instances in which his efforts to 
advance his cause had been crowned 
with success. God had made hirn 
everywhere successful; and had made 
him triumph in Christ in every place. 
This fact gives him occasion (ver. 13, 
16) to state the general effect of his 
preaching and his labours.  Ilis 
efforts, he says, were always accepta- 
ble to God—though he could not be 
ignorant that in some cases the gospel 
which he preached was the occasion 
of the aggravated condemnation of 
those who heard and rejectedit. Yet 
he had the consolation of reflecting 
that it was by no fault of his, ver. 17. 
It was not because he had corrupted 
the word of God; it was not because 
he was unfaithful; it was not because 
he was not sincere. Ie had a good 
conscience—a conscience which as- 
sured him that he spoke in sincerity. 
and as in the sight of God—though 
tho unhappy effect might be that 
many would perish from under his 
ministry. 

1. But I determined this with my- 
self. I made up my mind on this 
point ; I formed this resolution in 
regard tomy course. ¥ That J would 
nut come again to you with heaviness. 
In grief (ivnader). ‘‘I would not come, 
if I could avoid it, in circumstances 
which must have grieved both me and 
you. I would not come while there 
existed among you such irregularities 
as must have pained my heart, and as 
must have compelled me to resort to 
such acts of discipline as would be 
painful to you. I resolved, therefore, 
to endeavour to remove these evils 
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8 And I wrote this same unto|I ought to rejoice; having con- 
you, lest, when I came, I should | fidence in you all, that my joy is 


have sorrow from them of whom 


before ‘LT came, that when I did come, 


my visit might be mutually agreeable 
to us both. For that reason I 
changed my purpose about visiting 
you, when I heard of those disorders, 
and resolved to send an epistle. If 
that should be successful, then the 
way would be open for an agreeable 
visit to you.’’ ‘This verse, therefore, 
contains the statement of the princi- 
pal reason why he had not come to 
them as he had at first proposed. It 
was really from no fickleness, but it 
was from love to them, and a desire 
that his visit should be mutually 
agreeable, comp. Notes, chap. i. 23. 

2. For if I made you sorry. “If 
when I should come among you, IJ 
should be called on to inflict sorrow 
by punishing your offending brethren 
by an act of severe discipline as soon 
as I came, who would there be to give 
me comfort but those very persons 
whom I had affected with grief? IIow 
little prepared would they be to make 
me happy, and to comfort me, amidst 
the deep sorrow which I should have 
caused by an act of severe discipline. 
After such an act—an act that would 
spread sorrow through the whole 
church, how could I expect that com- 
fort which I should desire to find 
among you. The whole church would 
be affected with grief; and though I 
might be sustained by the sound part 
of the church, yet my visit would be 
attended with painful circumstances. 
I resolved, therefore, to remove all 
cause of difficulty, if possible, before 
I came, that my visit might be plea- 
sant to us all.” The idea is, that 
there was such a sympathy between 
him and them ; that he was so attached 
to them, that he could not expect to 
be happy unless they were happy ; 
that though he might be conscious he 
vas only discharging a duty, and that 
God would sustain him in it, yet that 
it would mar the pleasure of his visit, 
and destroy all his anticipated happi- 
ness by the general grief. 

3. And I wrote this same unto you. 
The words ‘this same” (retro airs) 


the joy of you all. 


refer to what he had written to them 
in the former epistle, particularly to 
what he had written in regard to the 
incestuous person, requiring them to 
excommunicate him. Probably the 
expression also includes the com- 
mands in his former epistle to reform 
their conduct in general, and to put 
away the abuses and evil practices 
which prevailed in the church there. 
J Lest when I come, &c. Lest I 
should be obliged if [ came personally 
to exercise the severity of discipline, 
and thus to diffuse sorrow throughout 
the entire church. 4 J should have 
sorrow from them of whom I ought to 
rejoice. Lest I should have grief ir 
the church. Lest the conduct of the 
church, and the abuses which prevail 
in it should give me sorrow. I should 
be grieved with the existence of these 
evils; and I should be obliged to resort 
to measures which would be painful 
to me, and to the whole church. Paul 
sought to avoid this by persuading 
them before he came to exercise the 
discipline themselves, and to put 
away the evil practices which prevailed 
among them. ( Having confidence 
in you all, Ilaving confidence that 
this is your general character, that 
whatever adds to my joy, or promotes 
my happiness, would give joy to you 
all. Paul had enemies in Corinth ; 
he knew that there were some there 
whose minds were alienated from 
him, and who were endeavouring to 
do him injury. Yet he did not doubt 
that it was the general character of 
the church that they wished him well, 
and would desire to make him happy; 
that what would tend to promote his 
happiness would also promote theirs; 
and therefore, that they would be will- 
ingto do any thing that would make 
hisvisit agreeable to him when he came 
among them. He was, therefore, per- 
suaded that if he wrote them an affec- 
tionate letter, they would listen to his 
injunctions, that thus all that was 
painful might be avoided when he came 
among them. 

4, For out of much affliction. Pos- 
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4 For out of much affliction 
and anguish of heart I wrote un- 
to you with many tears ; not that 
ye should be grieved, but that ye 

@ chap.11.2, 


sibly Paul’s enemies had charged him 
with being harsh and overbearing. 
They may have said that there was 
much needless severity in his letter. 
IIe here meets that, and says, that it 
was with much pain and many tears 
that he was constrained to write as 
he did. Tle was pained at their con- 
duct, and at the necessity which ex- 
isted for such an epistle. This is an 
eminently beautiful instance of Paul's 
kindness of heart, and his susceptibil- 
ity to tender impressions, The evil 
conduct of others gives pain toa good 
man ; and the necessity of administer- 
‘ing reproof and discipline is often as 
painful to him who does it, as it is to 
those who are the subjects of it. 
q And anguish of heart. The word 
rendered “ anguish” (svvoy) means, 
properly, a holding together or shut- 
ting up; and then, pressure, distress, 
anguish—an affliction of the heart by 
which one feels tightened or con- 
strained ; such a pressure as great 
grief causes at the heart. | J wrote 
unto you with many tears. With 
much weeping and grief that I was, 
constrained to write such a letter. 
This was an instance of Paul’s great 
tenderness of heart—a trait of char- 
acter which he uniformly evinced. 
With all his strength of mind, and all 
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might know the love @ whici. 
T have more abundantly unto 
you. 
5 But if & any have caused 
b Gal.5.10. 


in the language of reproof. All this 
is often done by others; but Paui 
pursued a different course. Ife sent 
an affectionate letter to the offenders 
themselves ; and he did it with many 
tears. Ir was DONE WEEPING. Ad- 
monition would always be done right 
if it was done with tears. Discipline 
would always be right, and would be 
effectual, if it were administered with 
tears. Any man will receive an ad- 
monition kindly, if he who administers 
it does it weeping; and the heart of 
an offender will be melted, if he who 
attempts to reprove him comes to him 
with tears. Ilow happy would it be 
if all who attempt to reprove should 
do it with Paul’s spirit. Ilow happy, 
if all discipline should be administered 
in the church in his manner. But, 
we may add, how seldom is this done! 
Ilow few are there who feel them- 
selves called on to reprove an offend- 
ing brother, or to charge a brother 
with heresy or crime, that do it with 
tears! Not that ye should be 
grieved. It was not my object to 
give you pain. § But that ye might 
know the love, &c. ‘This was one of 
the best evidences of his great love to 
them which he could possibly give. 
It is proof of genuine friendship for 
another, when we faithfully and affec- 


his courage and readiness to face | tionately admonish him of the crror 


danger, Paul was not ashamed to 
weep ; and especially if he had any 
occasion of censuring his Christian 
brethren, or administering discipline; 
comp. Phil. iii. 88; Acts xx. 31. 
This is also a specimen of the manner 
in which Paul met the faults of his 
Christian brethren. It was not with 
bitter denunciation. It was not with 
sarcasm and ridicule, It was not by 
blazoning those faults abroad to 
others. It was not with the spirit of 
rejoicing that they had committed 
errors, and had been guilty of sin. It 
was not as if he was glad of the op- 
portunity of administering rebuke, 
and took pleasure in denunciation and 


of his course ; it is the highest proof 
of affection when we do it with tears. 
It is cruelty to suffer a brother to 
remain in sin unadmonished; it is 
cruel to admonish him of it in a harsh, 
severe, and authoritative tone; but 
it is proof of tender attachment when 
we go to him with tears, and entreat 
him to repent and reform. No man 
gives higher proof of attachment to 
another than he who affectionately 
admonishes him of his sin and danger. 

5. If any have caused qricf. There 
is doubtless here an allusion to the 
incestuous person. But it is very 
delicately dune. Ile docs not men- 
tion him by name. There is not any- 


od 


grief, he hath not grieved me, ¢ 
but in part : that I may not over- 
charge you all. 

a Gal.4.12. 


where an allusion to his name; nor 
is it possible now to know it. Is this 
not a proof that the names of the 
offending brethren in a church should 
not be put on the records of sessions, 
and churches, and presbyteries, to be 
handed down to posterity? Paul does 
not here either expressly refer to such 
a person. THe makes his remark 
general, that it might be as tender 
and kind to the offending brother as 
possible. They would know whom 
he meant, but they had already pun- 
ished him, as Paul supposed, enough, 
and now all that he said in regard to 
him was as tender as possible, and 
fitted, as much as possible, to concili- 
ate his feelings and allay his grief. 
Ile did not harshly charge him with 
sin; he did not use any abusive or 
severe epithets; but he gently insin- 
uates that he ‘* had caused grief;’’ he 
had pained the hearts of his brethren. 
He hath not gricved me, but in part. 
IIe has not particularly offended or 
grieved me. IIc has gricved me only 
in common with others, and as a part 
of the church of Christ. All have 
common cause of grief; and I have 
no interest in it which is not common 
to you all. Iam but one of a great 
number who have felt the deepest 
concern on account of his conduct. 
q That I may not overcharge you all. 
That I may not bear hard (irBage) 
on you all; that I may not accuse you 
all of having caused me grief. The 
sense is, ‘Grief has been produced. 
I, in common with the church, have 
been pained, and deeply pained, with 
the conduct of the individual referred 
to; and with that of his abettors and 
friends, But I would not charge the 
whole church with it; or seem to bear 
hard on them, or overcharge them 
with want of zeal for their purity, or 
unwillingness to remove the evil.” 
They had shown their willingness to 
correct the evil by promptly removing 
the offender when he had directed it. 
Tho sense of this verse should be con- 
nected with the verse that follows ; 
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6 Sufficient to such a man és this 
! punishment, which was inflicted 
> of many. 


lor, censure. 61Cor.5.4,5; 1Tim.5.20. 


and the idea is, that they had 
promptly administered sufficient dis- 
cipline, and that they were not now 
to be charged severely with having 
neglected it. Even while Paul said 
he had been pained and grieved, he 
had seen occasion not to bear hard 
on the whole church, but to be ready 
to commend them for their prompt- 
ness in removing the cause of the 
offence. 

6. Sufficient to such a man. The 
incestuous person that had been by 
Paul’s direction removed from the 
church. The object of Paul here is 
to have himagainrestored. For that 
purpose he says that the punishment 
which they had inflicted on him was 
“sufficient.” It was, (1.) A suffi- 
cient expresion of the evil of the 
citence, and of the readiness of the 
church to preserve itself pure ; 
and, (2.) It was a sufficient punish- 
ment to the offender. It had accom- 
plished all that he had desired. It 
had humbled him, and brought him to 
repentance; and doubtless led him 
to put away his wife ; comp. Note, 1 
Cor. v. 1. As that had been done, it 
was proper now that he should be 
again restored to the privileges of the 
church. No evil would result from 
such a restoration, and their duty to 
their penitent brother demanded it. 
Mr. Locke has remarked that Paul 
conducts this subject here with very 
great tenderness and delicacy. Tha 
entire passage from ver. 5 to ver. 10 
relates solely to this offending brother, 
yet he never once mentions his name, 
nor does he mention his crime. He 
speaks of him only in the soft terms 
of “such a one’’ and “any one :” 
nor does he use an epithet which 
would be calculated to wound his feel- 
ings, or to transmit his name to pos- 
terity, or to communicate it to other 
churches. So that though this epistle 
should be read, as Paul doubtless in- 
tended, by other churches, and be 
transmitted to future times, yet no 
one would ever he acquainted with 
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7 So @ that contrariwise ye 
a Gal.Gl. 


the name of the individual. Ifow 
different this from the temper of those 
who would blazon abroad the names 
of offenders, or make a permanent 
record to carry them down with dis- 
honour to posterity? § Which was 
inflicted of many. By the church in 
its collective capacity ; see Note on 
| Cor. v. 4. Paul had required the 
church to administer this act of dis- 
cipline, and they had promptly done 
it. Itis evident that the whole church 
was concerned in the administration 
of the act of discipline; as the words 
“of many” (296 ray rAsiovwy) are not 
applicable either toa single “ bishop,” 
or a single minister, or a presbytery, 
ora bench of elders; nor can they 
be so regarded, except by a forced and 
unnatural construction. Paul had 
directed it to be done by the assem- 
bled church (1 Cor. v. 4), and this 
phrase shows that they had followed 
his instructions. Locke supposes that 
the phrase means, “by the majority; ’ 
Macknight renders it, “‘ by the greater 
number ;” Bloomfield supposes that 
it means that the “ punishment was 
carried into effect by all.’”’ Dod- 
dvidge paraphrases it, ‘‘ by the whole 
body of your society.”” ‘lhe expres- 
sion proves beyond a doubt that the 
whole body of the society was con- 
cerned in the act of the excommuni- 
cation, and that is a proper way of 
administering discipline. Whether 
it proves, however, that that is the 
mode which is to be observed in all 
instances, may admit of a doubt, as 
the example of the early churches, in 
a, particular case, does not prove that 
that mode has the force of a binding 
rule on all. 


(It cannot fairly be argued from this verse, 
that the “many” or the whole congregation, 
were judicially concerned in the act of ex- 
communication; yet as their concurrence 
was essential, in order to carry the sentence 
into effect, it was ‘inflicted of many” in a 
most emphatic sense. The refusal, on the 
part of the members of the church, to hold 
intercourse with the incestuous man, carried 
into effect what the apostle had judicially 
pronounced. Seethe Supplementary Note on 
1 Cor. v. 4.] 
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j ought rather to forgive him, and 


On the 
other hand: on the contrary. That 
is, instead of continuing the punish- 
ment. Since the punishment wa3 
sufficient, and has answered all the 
purpose of bearing your testimony 
against the offence, and of bringing 
him to repentance, you ought again 
to: admit him to your communion. 
{ Ye ought rather to forgive him. 
Rather than continue the pain and 
disgrace of excommunication. It 
follows from this, (1.) That the pro- 
per time for restoring an offender is 
only when the punishment has answer- 
ed the purpose for which it was 
designed; 7. ¢. has shown the just 
abhorrence of the church against the 
sin, and has reformed the offender; 
and, (2.) That when that is done the 
church ought to forgive the offending 
brother, and admit him again to their 
fellowship. When it can be ascer- 
tained that the punishment has been 
effectual in reforming him, may de- 
pend somewhat on the nature of the 
offence. In this case, it was suffi- 
ciently shown by his putting away his 
wife, and by the manifestations of 
sorrow. So in other cases, it may be 
shown by a man’s abandoning a course 
of sin, and reforming his life. If he 
has been unjust, by his repairing the 
evil ; if he has been pursuing an un- 
lawful business, by abandoning it; if 
he has pursued a course of vice; by 
his forsaking it, and by giving satis- 
factory evidences of sorrow and of 
reformation, for a period sufficiently 
long to show his sincerity. The time 
which will be required in each case, 
must depend, of course, somewhat on 
the nature of the offence, the previous 
character of the individual, the temp- 
tations to which he may be exposed, 
and the disgrace which he may have 
brought on his Christian calling. It 
is to be observed, also, that ther his 
restoration is to be regarded as an 
act of forgiveness, a favour (xegic- 
arda, 2. €. xaes, favour, grace) on the 
part of the church. It is not a mat- 
ter of justice, or of claim on his part, 
for having once dishonoured his call- 
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comfort him, lest perhaps such a 
one should be swallowed up with 
overmuch sorrow. 

8 Wherefore I beseech you that 


ing, he has forfeited his right to a 


good standing among Christians ; but 
it is a matter of favour, and he should 
be willing to humble himself before 
the church, and make suitable ac- 
knowledgment for his offences. ( And 
comfort him. ‘There is every reason 
to think that this man became a. sin- 
cere penitent. If so, he must have 
been deeply pained at the remem- 
brance of his sin, and the dishonour 
which he had brought on his profes- 
sion, as well as at the consequences 
in which he had been involved. In 
this deep distress, Paul tells them that 
they ought to comfort him. They 
should receive him kindly, as God 
receives to his favour a penitent sin- 
ner. They should not cast out his 
name as evil; they should not reproach 
hi:n for his sins; they should not 
Larrow up his recollection of the 
offence by often referring to it ; they 
should be willing to bury it in lasting 
forgetfulness, and treat him now as a 
brother. It is a duty of a church to 
treat with kindness a true penitent, 
and receive him to their affectionate 
embrace. ‘The offence should be for- 
given and forgotten. The consola- 
tions of the gospel, adapted to the 
condition of penitents, should be 
freely administered ; and all should 
be done that can be, to make the 
offender, when penitent, happy and 
useful in the community. J Lest 
perhaps such a one. Still forbearing 
to mention his name; still showing 
towards him the utmost tenderness 
and delicacy. { Should be swallowed 
up, &c. Should be overcome with 
grief, and should be rendered inca- 
pable of usefulness by his excessive 
sorrow. ‘This is a strong expression, 
denoting intensity of grief. We speak 
of a man’s being drowned in sorrow ; 
or overwhelmed with grief; of grief 
preying upon him, The figure here 
is probably taken from deep waters, 
or from a whirlpool which seems to 
swallow up any thing that comes 
within reach. Excessive grief or ca- 
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ye would confirm your love toward 
him. 

9 Tor to this end also did I 
write, that I might know the proof 


lamity, in the Scriptures, is often 
compared to such waters; see Ps. 
exxiv. 2—5. “ Ifit had not been the 
Lorp who was on our side when men 
rose up against us, then they had 
swallowed us up quick, when their 
wrath was kindled against us; then 
the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul; then 
the proud waters had gone over our 
soul ;’’ see Ps. lxix. 1. ‘Save me, 
0 God, for the waters are come into 
my soul.” Paul apprehended that by 
excessive grief, the offending brother 
would be destroyed. Tis life would 
waste away under the effect of his 
excommunication and disgrace, and 
the remembrance of his offence would 
prey upon him, and sink him to the 
grave. 

8. Wherefore I beseech you that ye 
would confirm your love toward him. 
The word here rendered confirm 
(xugaoa:) occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only here and in Gal. iii.15. It 
means to give authority, to establish 
as valid, to confirm; and here means 
that they should give strong expres- 
sions and assurances of their love to 
him ; that they should pursue such a 
course as would leave no room for 
doubt in regard toit. Tindal has well 
rendered it, ‘‘ Wherefore I exhort 
you that love may have strength over 
him.’’ Paul referred, doubtless, here 
to some public act of the church by 
which the sentenco of excommunica- 
tion might be removed, and by which 
the offender might have a public 
assurance of their favour. 

9. For to this end did Iwrite. The 
apostle did not say that this was the 
only purpose of his writing, to induce 
them to excommunicate the offender. 
He does not say that he wished in an 
arbitrary manner to test their willing- 
ness to obey him, or to induce them 
to do a thing in itself wrong, in order 
to try their obedience. But the 
meaning is this: This was the main 
reason why he wrote to them, rather 
than to come personally among them. 
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of you, whether ye be obedient ¢ 
in all things. 

10 To whom ye forgive any 
thing, I forgive also: for if I 
forgave any thing, to whom I for- 

a chap. 7. 16. 


The thing ought to have been done ; 


the offender ought to be punished ; 
and Paul says that he adopted the 
method of writing to them rather than 
of coming among them in person, in 
order to give them an opportunity to 
show whether they were disposed to 
be obedient. And the sense is, “ You 
may now forgive him. THe has not 
only been sufficiently punished, and 
he has not only evinced suitable peni- 
tence, but also another object which 
[ had in view has been accomplished. 
I desired to see whether you were, as 
a church, disposed to be obedient. 
That object, also, has been accom- 
plished. And now, since every thing 
nimed at in the case of discipline has 
been secured, you may forgive him, and 
should, without hesitation, again re- 
ceive him to the bosom of thechurch.” 

10. To whom ye forgive any thing. 
The sense here is, “‘ I have confidence 
in you as a Christian society and such 
confidence, that if you forgive an offence 
in oneof yourmembers, I shall approve 
the act, and shall also be ready to for- 
give.” He refers, doubtless, to this 
particular case; but he makes his 
remark general. It is implied here, 
{ think, that the Corinthians were 
disposed to forgive the offending bro- 
ther; and Paul here assures them 
that they had his hearty assent to 
this, and that if they did forgive him, 
he was ready to join them in the act, 
and to forgive him also. {| For tf J 
forgave any thing. IfI forgive any 
thing; if I remit any of the punish- 
ments which have been inflicted by 
my authority. For your sakes. It 
is not on account of the offender 
alone; it is in order to promote the 
happiness and purity of the church. 
q In the person of Christ. Locke 
paraphrases this, ‘‘ By the authority, 
and in the name of Christ.’’ Dod- 
dridge, ‘‘ As in the person of Christ, 
and by the high authority with which 
he has been pleased to invest me.” 
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gave it, for your sakes forgave J it 
in the ! person of Christ. 

11 Lest Satan should get an ad- 
vantage of us: for we are not igno- 
rant of his devices. 

1 or, sight. 


Tindal, “In the room of Christ.” 


The word rendered person (Marg. 
sight, eescwwrov, from wets and ap), 
means properly the part towards, at, 
and around the eye.— Robinson. 
Then it means the face, visage, coun-- 
tenance ; then the presence, person, 
&c. Here it probably means, in the 
presence of Christ; with his eye upon 
me, and conscious that I am acting 
before him, and must give account to 
him. It implies, undoubtedly, that 
Paul acted by his authority, and felt 
that he was doing that which Christ 
would approve. 

11. Lest Satan. The devil. The 
name Satan denotes an adversary, an 
accuser, an enemy. It is the usual 
proper name which is given to the 
devil, the great adversary of God and 
man. { Should get an advantage of 
us. The literal translation of the 
Greek would be, ‘ That we may not 
be defrauded by Satan.” (“Iba «a 
watoexrndaputy ved tov carava). Tho 
verb here used denotes to have more 
than another ; then to gain, to take 
advantage of one, to defraud. And 
the idea is, that they should at once 
re-admit the penitent offender to their 
communion, lest if they did not do it, 
Satan would take advantage of it to 
do injury to him and them. It is a 
reason given by Paul why they should 
lose no time in restoring him to the 
church. What the advantage was 
which Satan might gain, Paul does 
not specify. It might be this: That 
under pretence of duty, and seeking 
the purity of the church, Satan would 
tempt them to harsh measures; to 
needless severity of discipline ; to an 
unkind and unforgiving spirit ; and 
thus, at the same time, injure the 
cause of religion, and ruin him who 
had been the subject of discipline. 
q For we are not ignorant of his 
devices. We know his plans, his 
thoughts, his cunning, his skill. We 
are not ignorant of the great number 
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12 Furthermore, when ¢ I came 
to Troas to preach Christ’s gospel, 
and a> door was opened unto me 
of the Lord. 


a@ Acts 16.8. d 1Cor.16.9. 


of stratagems which he is constantly 
using to injure us, and to destroy the 
souls of men. He is full of wiles; 
and Paul had had abundant occasion 
to be acquainted with the means which 
he had used to defeat his plans and 
to destroy the church. The church, 
at all times, has been subjected to 
the influence of those wiles, as well 
as individual Christians. And the 
church, therefore, as well as individual 
Christians, should be constantly on 
its guard against those snares. Even 
the best and purest efforts of the 
church are often perverted, as in the 
ease of administering discipline, to 
the worst results ; and by the impru- 
dence and want of wisdom; by the 
rashness or overheated zeal; by the 
pretensions to great purity and love 
of truth ; and by a harsh, severe, and 
censorious spirit, Satan often takes 
advantage of the church, and advan- 
ces his own dark and mischievous 
designs. 

12. Furthermore. But (%). This 
particle is properly adversative ; but 
frequently denotes transition, and 
serves to introduce something else, 
whether opposite to what precedes, or 
simply continuative or explanatory. 
Mlere, it is designed to continue or 
explain the statement before made of 
his deep affection for the church, and 
his interest in its affairs. He there- 
fore tells them that when he came to 
Troas, and was favoured there with 
great success, and was engaged in a 
manner most likely of all others to 
interest his feelings and to give him 
joy, yet he was deeply distressed be- 
cause he had not heard, as he expected, 
from them; but so deep was his 
anxiety that he left Troas and went 
into Macedonia. ( When I came to 
Treas This was a city of Phrygia, 
or Mysia, on the Hellespont, between 
Troy on the north, and Assos on the 
south ; see Note on Acts xvi. 8, It 
wason the regular route from Ephesus 
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13 Lhad no rest ¢ in my spirit, be- 
cause I found not Titus my brother: 
but taking my leave of them I went 
from thence into Macedonia. 


ce chap.7.5,6. 


to Macedonia. Paul took that route 
because on his journey to Macedonia 
he had resolved, for the reasons above 
stated, not to go to Corinth. {| To 
preach Christ's gospel. Greek. “For 
(tis) the gospel of Christ ;” that is, 
on account of his gospel; or to pro- 
mote it. Why he selected Troas, or 
the region of the Troad (Note, Acts 
xvi. 8), as the field of his labours, he 
does not say. It is probable that he 
was waiting there to hear from Cor- 
inth by Titus, and while there he 
resolved not to be idle, but to make 
known as much as possible the gospel. 
q And a door was opened unto me ; 
see Note, 1 Cor. xvi. 9. There was 
an opportunity of doing good, and the 
people were disposed to hear the gos- 
pel. This was a work in which Paul 
delighted to engage, and in which he 
usually found his highest comfort. It 
was of all things the most adapted to 
promote his happiness. 

18. Thad no rest in my spirit. J 
was disappointed, sad, deeply anxious. 
Though the work in which I was en- 
gaged was that which usually gives 
me my highest joy, yet such was my 
anxiety to learn the state of things in 
Corinth, and the success of my letter, 
and to see Titus, whom I was expect- 
ing, that I had comparatively no 
peace, and no comfort. {J But taking 
my leave of them. Though so many 
considerations urged me to stay; 
though there was such a promising 
field of labour, yet such was my 
anxiety to hear from you, that I left 
them. J J went from thence into 
Macedonia ; see Note, Acts xvi. 9. 
I went over where I expected to find 
Titus, and to learn the state of your 
affairs, This is one of the few in- 
stances in which Paul left an inviting 
field of labour, and where there was a 
prospect of signal success, to fo to 
another place. It is adduced here to 
show the deep interest which he had 
in the church at Corinth, and his 
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14 Now thauks de unto God, 4 
@ Rom.8.37. 


anxiety to learn what was their con- 


dition. It shows that there may be 
cases where it is proper for ministers 
to leave a field of great and inviting 
usefulness, to go to another field and 
to engage in another part of the great 
vineyard. 

14. Now thanks be unto God, &c. 
There seem to have been several 
sources of Paul’s joy on this occasion. 
The principal was, his constant and 
uniform success in endeavouring to 
advance the interests of the kingdom 
of the Redeemer. But in particular 
he rejoiced, (1.) Because Titus had 
come to him there, and had removed 
his distress ; comp. ver. 13. (2.) Be- 
cause he learned from him that his 
efforts in regard to the church at 
Corinth had been successful, and that 
they had hearkened to his counsels in 
his first letter ; and, (3.) Because he 
was favoured with signal success in 
Macedonia. Ilis being compelled, 
therefore, to remove from Troas and 
to go to Macedonia had been to him 
ultimately the cause of great joy and 
consolation. These instances of suc- 
cess Paul regarded as occasions of 
gratitude to God. { Which always 
causeth us. Whatever may be our 
efforts, and wherever we arc. Whether 
it is in endeayouring to remove the 
errors and evils existing in a parti- 
cular church, or whether it be in 
preaching the gospel in places where 
it has been unknown, still success 
crowns our efforts, and we have the 
constant evidence of divine approba- 
lion. This was Paul’s consolation in 
the midst of his many trials; and it 
proves that, whatever may be the ex- 
ternal circumstances of a minister, 
whether poverty, want, persecution, 
or distress, he will have abundant 
occasion to give thanks to God if his 
efforts as a minister are crowned with 
success. { Zo triumph in Christ. 
To triumph through the aid of Christ, 
or in promoting the cause of Christ. 
Paul had no joy which was not con- 
nected with Christ, and he had no 
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which always causeth us to tri- 


triumph (SespPrvoves from SgiepPivw) 


occurs in no other place in the New 
Testament, except in Col. ii. 15. It 
is there rendered “‘triumphing over 
them in it,” that is, triumphing over 
the principalities and powers which 
he had spoiled, or plundered; and it 
there means that Christ led them in 
triumph after the manner of a con- 
queror. The word is here used in a 
causative sense—the sense of the 
Hebrew Hiphil conjugation. It pro- 
perly refers to a triumph; or a tri- 
umphal procession. Originally the 
word SviauBos meant a hymna which 
was sung in honour of Bacchus; then 
the tumultuous and noisy procession 
which constituted the worship of the 
god of wine; and then any procession 
of a similar kind.—Passow. It was 
particularly applied among both the 
Greeks and the Romans to a public 
and solemn honour conferred on a 
victorious general on a return from a 
successful war in which he was allowed 
a magnificent entrance into the capi- 
tal. Inthese triumphs, the victorious 
commander was usually preceded or 
attended by the spoils of war; by the 
most valuable and magnificent articles 
which he had captured; and by the 
princes, nobles, gencrals, or people 
whom he had subdued. The victor 
was drawn in a magnificent chariot, 
usually by two white horses. Other 
animals were sometimes used. ‘When 
Pompey triumphed over Africa, his 
chariot was drawn by clephants ; that 
of Mark Antony by lions; that of 
Heliogabalus by tigers; and that of 
Aurclius by deer.’”’—Clark. The 
people of Corinth were not unac- 
quainted with the nature of a triumph. 
About one hundred and forty-seven 
years before Christ, Lucius Mummius, 
the Roman consul, had conquered all 
Achaia, and had destroyed Corinth, 
Thebes, and Colchis, and by order of 
the Roman senate was favoured with 
a triumph, and was surnamed Achat- 
cus. ‘Tindal renders this place, 
“Thanks be unto God which always 


success which he did not trace tohim.! giveth us the victory in Christ.” 
The word which is here rendered; Paul refers here to a victory which 
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umph in Christ, and maketh mani- 
fest the savour ¢ of his knowledge 
by us in every place. 

@ Ca.l.3, 


he had, and a triumph with which he 


was favoured by the Redeemer. It 
was a victory over the enemies of the 
gospel; it was success in advancing 
the interests of the kingdom of Christ; 
and he rejoiced in that victory, and 
in that success, with more solid and 
substantial joy than a Roman victor 
ever felt on returning from his con- 
quests over nations, even when at- 
tended with the richest spoils of vic- 
tory, and by humbled princes and 
kings in chains, and when the as- 
sembled thousands shouted Jo tri- 
umphe! J And maketh manifest. 
Makes known ; spreads abroad—as a 
pleasant fragrance is diffused through 
theair. J The savour (soudr). The 
smell; the fragrance. The word in 
the New Testament is used to denote 
i pleasant or fragrant odour, as of 
incense, or aromatics; John xii. 3; 
sec Eph. v.2; Phil. iv. 18. There 
is an allusion here doubtless to the 
fact that in the triumphal processions 
fragrant odours were diffused around; 
flowers, diffusing a grateful smell, 
were scattered in the way; and on 
the altars of the gods incense was 
burned during the procession, and 
sacrifices offered, and the whole city 
was filled with the smoke of sacrifices, 
and with perfumes. So Paul speaks 
of knowledge —the knowledge of 
Christ. In his triumphings, the 
knowledge of the Redeemer was dif- 
fused abroad, like the odours which 
were diffused in the triumphal march 
of the conqueror. And that odour or 
savour was acceptable to God—as the 
fragrance of aromatics and of incense 
was pleasant in the triumphal proces- 
sion of the returning victor. The 
phrase “makes manifest the savour 
of his knowledge,” therefore, means, 
that the knowledge of Christ was dif- 
fused everywhere by Paul, as the 
grateful smell of aromatics was dif- 
fused all around the triumphing war- 
rior and victor. The effect of Paul’s 
conquests everywhere was to diffuse 
the knowledge of the Saviour—and 
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15 For we are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them 2 that are 
saved, and in them that perish ; 

5 1Cor.1.18. 


this was acceptable and pleasant to 
God—though there might be many 
who would not avail themselves of it, 
and would perish ; see ver. 15. 

15. For we are unto God. We 
who are his ministers, and who thus 
triumph. Itis implied here that Paul 
felt that ministers were labouring for 
God, and felt assured that their 
labours would be acceptable to him. 
—The object of Paul in the statement, 
in this and in the following verses, is 
undoubtedly to mect the charges of 
his detractors and enemics. Ie says, 
therefore, that whatever was the 
result of his labours in regard to the 
fubure salvation of men; yet, that 
his well-meant endeavours, and 
labours, and self-denials in preaching 
the gospel, were acceptable to God. 
The measure of God's approbation in 
the case was not his success, but his 
fidelity, his zeal, his self-denial, what- 
ever might be the reception of the 
gospel among those who heard it. 
{[ A sweet savour. Like the smell of 
pleasant incense, or of grateful aro- 
matics, such as were burned in the 
triumphal processions of returning 
conqucrors. The meaning is, that 
their labours were acceptable to God; 
he was pleased with them, and would 
bestow on them the smiles and proofs 
of his approbation. The word here 
rendered “sweet savour” (siwdia) 
occurs only in this place, and in Eph. 
v. 2; Phil. iv. 18; and is applied to 
persons or things well-pleasing to 
God. It properly means good odour, 
or fragrance, and in the Septuagint 
it is frequently applied to the incense 
that was burnt in the public worship 
of God and to sacrifices in general ; 
Gen, viii. 21; Ex. xxix. 18, 25, 41; 
Lev. i. 9, 18, 17 ; ii. 2, 9, 12; iii. 5, 
16; iv. 31, &e. &e. ITlere it means 
tiiat the services of Paul and the other 
ministers of religion were as grateful 
to God as swect incense, or accepta- 
ble sacrifices. § Of Christ. That 
is, we are Christ's sweet savour to 
God : we are that which he has ap- 
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pointed, and which he has devoted 
and consecrated to God; we are the 
offering, so to speak, which he is con- 
tinually making to God. J Ja them 
that are saved. In regard to them 
who believe the gospel through our 
ministry and who are saved. Our 
labour in carrying the gospel to them, 
and in bringing them to the knowledge 
of the truth, is acceptable to God. 
Their salvation is an object of his 
highest desire, and he is gratified with 
our fidelity, and with our success. 
This reason why their work was ac- 
ceptable to God is more fully stated 
in the following verse, where it is 
said that in reference to them they 
were the ‘savour of life unto life.” 
The word “ saved” here refers to all 
who become Christians, and who 
enter heaven ; and as the salvation of 
men is an object of such desire to 
God, it cannot but be that all who 
bear the gospel to men are engaged 
in an acceptable service, and that all 
their efforts will be pleasing to him, 
and approved in hissight In regard 
to this part of Paul’s statement, there 
can be no difficulty. {| And in them 
that perish. In reference to them 
who reject the gospel, and who are 
finally lost.—It is implied here, (1.) 
That some would reject the gospel 
and perish, with whatever fidelity 
and self-denial the ministers of reli- 
gion might labour. (2.) That though 
this would be the result, yet the 
labours of the ministers of religion 
would be acceptable to God. This is 
a fearful and awful declaration, and 
has been thought by many to be at- 
tended with difficulty. A few remarks 
may present the true sense of the 
passage, and remove the difficulty 
from it. (1.) It is not affirmed or 
implied here that the destruction of 
those who would reject the gospel, 
and who would perish, was desired by 
God or would be pleasing to him. 
This is no where affirmed or implied 
in the Bible. (2.) It is affirmed only 
that the labours of the ministers of 
religion in endeavouring to save them 
would be acceptable and pleasing to 
God. Their labours would be in 
order to save them, not to destroy 
them. Zihcir desire was to bring all 
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to heaven—and this was acceptable 
to God. Whatever might be the 
result, whether successful or not, yet 
God would be pleased with self-denial, 
and toil, and prayer that was lonestly 
and zealously put forth to save others 
from death. They would be approved 
by God in proportion to the amount 
of labour, zeal, and fidelity which they 
evinced. (8.) It would be by no fault 
of faithful ministers that men would 
perish. Their efforts would be te 
save them, and those efforts would be 
pleasing to God. (4.) It would be 
by no fault of the gospel that men 
would perish. The regular and pro- 
per tendency of the gospel is to save, 
not to destroy men; as the tendency 
of medicine is to heal them, of food 
to support the body, of air to give 
vitality, of light to give pleasure to 
the eye, &c. It is provided for all, 
and is adapted to all. There is a 
sufficiency in the gospel. for all men, 
and in its nature it is as really fitted 
to save one as another. Whatever 
may be the manner in which it is re- 
ceived, it is always in itself the same 
pure and glorious system; full of 
benevolenceand mercy. The bitterest 
enemy of the gospel cannot point to 
one of tts provisions that is adapted 
or designed to make men miserable, 
and to destrou them. All its provi- 
sions are adapted to salvation ; allits 
arrangements are those of benevo- 
lence ; all the powers and influences 
which it originates, are those which 
are fitted to save, not to destroy men. 
The gospel is what it is in itself—a 
pure, holy, and benevolent system, 
and is answerable only for effects 
which a pure, holy, and benevolent 
system is fitted to produce. To use 
the beautiful language of Theodoret, 
as quoted by Bloomfield, ‘‘ We indeed 
bear the sweet odour of Christ’s gos- 
pel to all ; but all who participate in 
it do not experience its salutiferous 
effects. Thus to diseased ecycs even 
the light of heaven is noxious; yet 
the sun does not bring the injury. 
And to those in a fover, honey is bit- 
ter; yet it ds sweet nevertheless. 
Vultures too, it is said, fly from sweet 
odours of myrrh ; yet myrrh is myrrh 
though the vultures avoid it. ‘Thus, 
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16 To @ the one we are the 
a John 9.39; 1Pet.2.7,8. 


if some be saved, though others perish, 


the gospel retains its own virtue, and 
we the preachers of it remain just as 
we are; and the gospel retains its 
odorous and salutiferous properties, 
though some may disbelieve and abuse 
it, and perish.” Yet, (5.) It is im- 
plied that the gospel would be the 
occasion of heavier condemnation to 
some, and that they would sink into 
deeper ruin in consequence of its 
being preached to them. This is 
implied in the expression in ver. 16. 
“to the one we are a savour of death 
unto death.” In the explanation of 
this, we may observe, (a) That those 
who perish would have perished at 
any rate. Allwere under condemna- 
tion whether the gospel had come to 
them or not. None will perish in 
consequence of the gospel’s having 
been sent to them who would not 
have perished had it been unknown. 
Men do not perish because the gospel 
is sent to them, but for their own sins. 
(b) It is in fact by their own fault 
that men reject the gospel, and that 
they are lost. They are voluntary in 
this; and, whatever is their final 
destiny, they are not under compul- 
sion. The gospel compels no one 
against his will either to go to hea- 
ven, or to hell. (¢) Men under the 
gospel sin against greater light than 
they do without it. They have more 
to answer fur. 1t increases their re- 
sponsibility. If, therefore, they reject 
it, and go down to cternal death, they 
go from higher privileges ; and they 
vo, of course, to meet a more aggra- 
vated condemnation. For condem- 
nation will always be in exact propor- 
tion to guilt ; and guilt is in propor- 
tion to abused light and privileges. 
(@) The preaching of the gospel, and 
the offers of life, are often the occa- 
sion of the deeper guilt of the sinner. 
Often he becomes enraged. [Ile gives 
vent to the deep malignity of his soul. 
IIe opposes the gospel with malice 
andinfuriatedanger, IIis eye kindles 
with indignation, and his lip curls 
with pride and scorn. He is profane 
and blasphemous ; and the offering of 
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saviour of death unto death; and 


the gospel to him is the occasion of 


exciting deep and malignant passions 
against God, against the Saviour, 
against the ministers of religion. 
Against the gospel, men often mani- 
fest the same malignity and scorn 
which they did against the Saviour 
himself. Yet this is not the fault of 
the gospel, nor of the ministers of 
religion. It is the fault of sinners 
themselves ; and while there can be 
no doubt that such a rejection of the 
gospel will produce their deeper con- 
demnation, and that it is a savour of 
death unto death unto them ; still the 
gospel is good and bencyolent, and 
still God will be pleased with those 
who faithfully offer its provisions, and 
who urge it on the attention of men. 

16. Lo the one. To those who 
perish. § We are the savour of death 
unto death. Weare the occasion of 
deepening their condemnation, and 
of sinking them lower into ruin. The 
expression here used means literally, 
“to the one class we bear a death-con- 
veying odour leading to their death” — 
a savour, a smell which, under the 
circumstances, is destructive to life, 
and which leads to death. Mr. Locke 
renders this, ‘‘ To the one my preach- 
ing is of ill savour, unacceptable and 
offensive, by their rejecting whereof 
they draw death on themselves.” 
Grateful as their labours were to 
God, and acceptable as would be their 
efforts, whatever might be the results, 
yet Paul could not be ignorant that 
the gospel would in fact be the means 
of greater condemnation to many; 
see Notes on ver. 15. It was indeed 
by their own fault ; yet wherever the 
gospel was preached, it wouldto many 
have this result. It is probable that 
the language here used is borrowed 
from similar expressions which were 
common among the Jews, Thus in 
Debarim Rabba, sec. 1, fol. 248, it is 
said, ‘‘ As the bee brings home honey 
to the owner, but stings others, so it 
is with the words of the law.” ‘They 
(the words of the law) are a savour 
of life to Israel, but a savour of death 
to the people of this world.”” ‘Thus 
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to the other the savour of life} which corrupt ! the word of God: 


unto life. 
for these things ? 


17 For we are not as many, 
@ chap.3.5,6, 1 or, deal deceitfully with, 


in Taarieth, fol. 7, 1, ‘ Whoever 
gives attention to the law on account 
of the law itself, to him it becomes an 
aromatic of life (c™™ 35), but to him 
who does not attend to the law on 
account of the law itself, to him it 
becomes an aromatic of death (m7 
29) ’—the idea of which is, that as 
medicines skilfully applied will heal, 
but if unskilfully applied will aggra- 
vate a disease, so it is with the words 
of the law. Again, “ The word of 
the law which proceeds out of the 
mouth of God is an odour of life to 
the Israelites, but an odour of death 
to the Gentiles ;” see Rosenmiiller, 
and Bloomfield. The sense of the 
passage is plain, that the gospel, by 
the wilful rejection of it, becomes the 
means of the increased guilt and con- 
dJemnation of many of those who hear 
it. (And to the other. To those 
who embrace it, and are saved. 
Q The savour of life. An odour, or 
fragrance producing life, or tending 
to life. It is a living, or life-giving 
savour. lt is in itself grateful and 
pleasant. {| Unto life. Tending to 
life; or adapted to produce life. The 


And whi @ és sufficient | but as of sincerity, but as of God, 


in the sight ® of God, speak we ? 
in Christ. 
chap.4.2, 


&b Heb.11.27. 2 or, of. 


Y And who is sufficient for these 


things? For the arduous and respon- 
sible work of the ministry ; for a work 
whose influence must be felt either in 
the eternal salvation, or the eternal 
ruin of the soul. Who is worthy of 
so important a charge? Who can 
undertake it without trembling? 
Who can engage in it without feeling 
that he is in himself unfit for it, and 
that he needs constant divine grace ? 
This is an exclamation which any oue 
may well make in view of the respon- 
sibilities of the work of the ministry. 
And we may remark, (1.) If Paul felt 
this, assuredly others should feel it 
also. If, with all the divine assist- 
ance which he had; all the proofs of 
the peculiar presence of God, and all 
the mighty miraculous powers con- 
ferred on him, Paul had such a sense 
of unfitness for this great work, then 
&@ consciousness of unfitness, and a 
deep sense of responsibility, may well 
rest on all others. (2.) It was this 
sense of the responsibility of the min- 
istry which contributed much to Paul’s 
success. It was a conviction that the 
results of his work must be seen in the 


word life here, as often elsewhere, is joys of heaven, or the woes of hell, 


used to denote salvation. It is (1.) | 
Life in opposition to the death in sin 
in which all are by nature; (2.) In 
opposition to death in the grave—as 
it leads to a glorious resurrection ; 
(3.) In opposition to eternal death ; 
to the second dying, as it leads to life 
and peace and joy in heaven; sce the 
words “ life’? and ‘death’ explained 
in the Notes on Rom. vi. 23. The 
gospel is ‘the savour of life unto 
life,’”? because, (1.) It is its nature and 
tendency to produce life and salva- 
tion. It is adapted to that; and is 
designed to that end. (2.) Because 
it actually results in the life and sal- 
vation of those who embrace it. It 
is the immediate and direct cause of 
their salvation; of their recovery 
from sin; of their glorious resurrec- 
tion ; of their eternal life in heaven ; 


, bility of their work. 


that led him to look to God for aid, 
and to devote himself so entirely to 
his great work. Men will not feel 
much concern unless they have a deep 
sense of the magnitude and responsi- 
Men who feel 
as they should about the ministry will 
look to God for aid, and will feel that 
he alone can sustain them in their 
arduous duties. 

17. For we are nct as many. This 
refers doubtless to the false teachers 
at Corinth ; and to all who mingled 
human philosophy or tradition with 
the pure word of truth. Paul's design 
in the statement in this verse seems 
to be to affirm that he had such a deep 
sense of the responsibility of the min- 
isterial office, and of its necessary 
influence on the eternal destiny of 
man, that it led him to preach the 
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simple gospel, the pure word of God. 
IIc did not dare to dilute it with any 
human mixture. Je did not dare to 
preach philosophy, or human wisdom. 
IJe did not dare to mingle with it the 
crude conceptions ofman. Ie sought 
to exhibit the simple truth as it was 
in Jesus; and so deep was his sense 
of the responsibility of the office, and 
so great was his desire on the subject, 
that he had been enabled to do it. and 
to triumph always in Christ. So 
that, although he was conscious chat 
he was in himself unfit for these 
things, yet by the grace of God he 
had been able always to cxhibit the 
simple truth, and his labours had been 
crowned with constant and signal 
success. {J Which corrupt the word 
of God. Margin, “ deal deceitfully 
with.’ The word here used (zaexrn- 
Asvsvets) occurs no where else in the 
New Testament, and does not occur 
in the Septuagint. The word is de- 
rived from xérndos, which signifies 
properly a huckster, or a retailer of 
wine, a petty chapman; a man who 
buys up articles for the purpose of 
selling them again. It also means 
sometimes a vintner, or an innkeeper. 
The proper idea is that of a small 
dealer and especially in wine. Such 
persons were notorious, as they are 
now, for diluting their wines with 
water (comp. Sept. in Isa. i. 22) ; 
and for compounding wines of other 
substances than the juice of the grape 
for purposes of gain. Wine, of all 
substances in trade, perhaps, affords 
the greatest facilities for such dis- 
honest tricks; and accordingly the 
dealers in that article have generally 
been most distinguished for fraudu- 
lent practices and corrupt and diluted 
mixtures. Hence the word comes to 
denote to adulterate ; to corrupt, &c. 
It is here applicd to those who adul- 
terated or corrupted the pure word 
of God in any way, and for any pur- 
pose. It probably has particular re- 
ference to those who did it either by 
Judaizing opinions, or by the mix- 
tures of a false and deceitful philoso- 
phy. The latter mode would be likely 
to prevail among the subtle and phil- 
osophizing Greeks. It is in such 
ways that the gospel has been usually 
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corrupted. (1.) Itis done by attempt- 
ing to attach a philosophical explana- 
tion to the facts of revelation, and 
making the theory as important as the 
fact. (2.) By attempting to explain 
away the offensive points of revelation 
by the aid of philosophy. (3.) By 
attempting to make the facts of Scrip- 
ture accord with the prevalent notions 
of philosophy, and by applying a mode 
of interpretation to the Bible which 
would fritter away its meaning, and 
make it mean any thing or nothing at 
pleasure. In these, and in various 
other ways, men have corrupted the 
word of God; and of all the evils 
which Christianity has ever sustained 
in this world, the worst have been 
those which it has received from phil- 
osophy, and from those teachers who 
have corrupted the word of God. 
The fires of persecution it could meet, 
and still be pure ; the utmost efforts 
of princes, and monarchs, and ol! 
Satan to destroy it, it has outlived, 
and has shone purely and brightly 
amidst all these efforts; but, when 
corrupted by philosophy, and by 
“science falsely so called,’ it has 
been dimmed in its lustre, paralyzed 
in its aims, and shorn of its power, 
and has ceased to be mighty in pulling 
down the strong holds of Satan’s king- 
dom. Accordingly, the enemy of God 
has ceased to excite persecution, and 
now aims in various ways to corrupt 
the gospel by the admixture of philo- 
sophy, and of human opinions. ‘Tin- 
dal renders this passage, “ For we 
are not as many are which choppe and 
chaunge with the word of God ”— 
an idea which is important and beau- 
tiful—but this is one of the few in- 
stances in which he mistook the sense 
of the original text. In general, the 
accuracy of his translation and his 
acquaintance with the true sense of 
the Greek text are very remarkable. 
{ But as of sincerity. Sincerely ; 
actuated by unmingled honesty and 
simplicity of aim; see Note on chap. 
i.12, (As of God. As influenced 
by him; as under his control and di- 
rection; as having been sent by him; 
as acting by his command ; see Note, 
chap. i. 12. In the sight of God. 
As if we felt that his cye was always 
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on us. Nothing is better fitted to 
make a man sincere and honest, than 
this. QJ Speak we in Christ. Inthe 
name, and in the service of Christ. 
We deliver our message with a deep 
consciousness that the eye of the all- 
seeing God is on us; that we can con- 
ceal nothing from him; and that we 
must soon give up our account to him. 


REMARKS. 


1. In this chapter, and in the ma- 
nagement of the whole case to which 
Paul here refers, we have an instance 
of his tenderness in administering dis- 
cipline. This tenderness was mani- 
fested in many ways. (1.) He did 
nothing to wound the feelings of the 
offending party. (2.) He did nothing 
in the way of punishment which a 
stern sense of duty did not demand. 
(3.) Tle did it all with many tears. 
IIe wept at the necessity of adminis- 
tering discipline at all. Ile wept over 
the remissness ofthe church. Ile wept 
over the fall of the offending brother. 
(4.) Ile did not mention even the name 
of the offender. He did not blazon 
his faults abroad; nor has he left 
any clue by which it can be known ; 
nor did he take any measures which 
were fitted to pain, unnecessarily, the 
feelings of his friends. If all disci- 
pline in the church were conducted 
in this manner, it would probably 
always be effectual and successful, 
ver. 1—10. 

2. We ought cordially to receive 
and forgive an offending brother, as 
soon ashe gives evidence of repent- 
ance. We should harbour no malice 
against him; and if, by repentance, 
he has put away his sins, we should 
hasten to forgive him. This we 
should do as individuals, and as 
churches. God cheerfully forgives 
us, and receives us into favour on our 
repentance ; and we should hail the 
privilege of treating all our offend- 
ing brethren in the same manner, 
ver. 7, 8. 

3. Churches should be careful that 
Satan should not get an advantage 
over them, ver. 11. In every way 
possible he will attempt it; and per- 
haps in few modes is it more often 
done than in administering discipline. 
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In such a case, Satan gains an adyan- 
tage over a church in the following 
ways. (1.) In inducing it to neglect 
discipline. ‘This occurs often because 
an offender is rich, or talented, or is 
connected with influential families ; 
because there is a fear of driving off 
such families from the church; be- 
cause the individual is of elevated 
rank, and the church suffers him to 
remain in her bosom. The laws of 
the church, like other laws, are often 
like cobwebs: Great flies break 
through, and the smaller ones are 
caught. The consequence is, that 
Satan gains an immense advantage. 
Rich and influential offenders remain 
in the church ; discipline is relaxed ; 
the cause of Christ is scandalized ; 
and the church at large feels the in- 
fluence, and the work of God declines. 
(2.) Satan gains an advantage in dis- 
cipline, sometimes, by too great sever- 
ity of discipline. If he cannot induce 
a church to relax altogether, and to 
suffer offenders to remain, then he 
excites them to improper and need- 
less severity. Ie drives them on to 
harsh discipline for small offences. 
He excites a spirit of persecution 
He enkindles a false zeal on account 
of the Shibboleth of doctrine. Ie 
excites a spirit of party, and causes 
the church to mistake it for zeal for 
truth. Ile excites a spirit of perse- 
cution against some of the best men 
in the church, on account of pretended 
errors in doctrine, and kindles the 
flames of intestine war; and breaks 
the church up into parties and frag- 
ments. Or he urges on the church, 
even in cases where discipline is pro- 


.per, to needless and inappropriate 


severity ; drives the offender from its 
bosom ; breaks his spirit ; and pre- 
vents ever-onward his usefulness, his 
return, and his happiness. One of 
the chief arts of Satan has been to 
cause the church in cases of discipline 
to use severity instead of kindness ; 
to excite a spirit of persecution in- 
stead of love. Almost all the evils 
which grow out of attempts at disci- 
pline might have been prevented by 
a spirit of ove. (3.) Satan gains an 
advantage in cases of discipline, when 
the chureh is unwilling to re-admit to 
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fellowship an offending but a penitent 
member. His spirit is broken; his 
usefulness is destroyed. The world 
usually takes sides with him against 
the church, and the cause of religion 
bleeds. 

4. Individual Christians, as well as 
churches, should be careful that Satan 
(loes not get an advantage over them, 
ver. 11, Among the ways in which 
he does this are the following: (1.) 
By inducing them to conform to the 
world. This is done under the plea 
that religion is not gloomy, and mo- 
rose, and ascetic. ‘Thence he often 
teas professors into all the gayeties, 
and amusements, and follies of which 
the world partake. Satan gains an 
immense advantage to his cause when 
this is done—for all the influence of 
the professed Christian is with him. 
(2.) By producing laxness of opinion 
n regard to doctrine. Christ intends 
that his cause shall advance by the 
influence of truth; and that his 
church shall be the witness of the 
truth. The cause of Satan advances 
by error and falsehood; and when 
professed Christians embrace false- 
hood, or are indifferent to truth, their 
whole influence is on the side of 
Satan, and his advantage is immense 
when they become the advocates of 
error. (3.) By producing among 
Christians despondency, melancholy, 
and despair. Some of the best men 
are often thus afflicted and thrown 
into darkness, as Job was; Job xxiii. 
8—9. Indeed, it is commonly the 
best members of a church that have 
doubts in this manner, and that fall 
into temptation, and that are left to 
the buffetings of Satan. Your gay, 
and worldly, and fashionable Chris- 
tians have usually no such troubles— 
except when they lie on a bed of 
death. ‘They are not in the way of 
Satan. ‘They do not oppose him, and 
he wilt not trouble them. It is your 
humble, praying, self-denying Chris- 
tians that he dreads and hates; and 
it is these that he is suffered to tempt, 
and to make sad, and to fill with 
gloom and doubt. And when this is 
done, it is an immense advantage to 
his cause. It produces the impres- 
sion that religion is nothing but gloom 
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and melancholy, and the people of 
the world are easily led to hate and 
avoidit. Christians, therefore, shorld 
be cheerful, and benevolent, and happy 
—as they may be—lest Satan should 
get an advantage over them. (4.) 
By fanaticism. For when Satan finds 
that he can get no advantage over 
Christians by inducing them to do 
nothing, or to do any thing positively 
wrong or immoral, he drives them on 
with over-heated and ill-timed zeal; 
he makes them unreasonably strenu- 
ous for some single opinion or mea- 
sure ; he disposes them to oppose and 
persecute all who do not fall into 
their views, and feel as they feel. 
(5.) By contentions and _ strifes. 
Satan often gets an advantage in that 
way. No matter what the cause may 
be, whether it be for doctrines, or for 
any other cause, yet the very fact that 
there are contentions among the pro- 
fessed followers of “the Prince of 
peace’’ does injury, and gives Satan 
an advantage. No small part of his 
efforts, therefore, have been to excite 
contentions among Christians, an 
effort in which he has been, and is 
still, eminently successful. 

5. Satan gets an advantage over 
sinners, and they should be on their 
guard. He does it, (1.) By produc- 
ing a sense of security in their present 
condition ; and by leading them to 
indifference in regard to their eternal 
condition. In this he is eminently 
successful ; and when this is gained, 
all is gained that his cause demands. 
It is impossible to conceive of greater 
success in any thing than Satan has 
in producing a state of indifference to 
the subject of religion among men. 
(2.) By inducing them to defer atten- 
tion to religion to somo future time. 
This is an advantage, because, (a) It 
accomplishes all he wishes at present; 
(b) Because it is usually successful 
altogether. It is usually the same 
thing as resolving not to attend to 
religion at all. (3.) By producing 
false views of religion. Ile repre- 
sents if at one time as gloomy, sad, 
and melancholy; at another, as so 
easy, that it may be obtained, when- 
ever they please; at another, by per- 
suading them that their sins are so 
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great that they cannot be forgiven. 
One great object of Satan is to blind 
the minds of sinners to the true na- 
ture of religion; and in this he is 
asually successful. (4.) He deludes 
the aged by telling them it is too late; 
and the young by telling them that 
now is the time for mirth and plea- 
sure, and that religion may be attended 
to at some future period of life. (3.) 
Ile gains an advantage by plunging 
the sinner deeper and deeper in sin ; 
inducing him to listen to the voice of 
temptation ; by making him the com- 
panion of the wicked ; and by delud- 
ing him with the promises of plea- 
sure, honour, and gain in this world 
until it is too late, and he dies. 

6. Ministers of the gospel may have 
occasion to triumph in the success of 
their work. Paul always met with 
success of some kind; always had 
some cause of triumph. In all his 
trials, he had occasion of rejoicing, 
and always was assured that he was 
pursuing that course which would lead 
him ultimately to triumph, ver. 14. 

4. The gospel may be so preached 
as to be successful, ver. 14. In the 


hands of Paul it was successful. So 
it was with the other apostles. So it 


was with Luther, Knox, Calvin. So 
it was with Whiteficld, Edwards, 
Wesley, and Payson. If ministers 
are not successful, it is not the fault 
of the gospel. It is adapted to do 
vood, and to save men; and it may 
be so preached as to accomplish those 
ereat ends, If all ministers were as 
self-denying, and laborious, and prayer- 
ful as were these men, the gospel 
would be as successful now as it has 
ever been. 


(There is much trnthin this representation. 
Certainly no great revival of religion can 
rationally be expected when the ministers of 
the gospel are not self-denying, laborious, and 
prayerful. Yet we caunot certainly pro- 
nounce, that equal diligence in the use of 
means will in every case be attended with 
equal success. Allowance must be made for 
God's sovereignty, in dispensing his grace. 
Otherwise, wherever the word was preached 
under most favourable circumstances, as far 
as excellence of means is concerned, there 
also, we should expect, and find most success. | 
But ithas not been so in reality. Never did | 
hearers enjoy a more favaurable opportunity - 
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of conversion, than when more than the elo. 
quence of angels fell from the lips of Jesus, 
and he taught the people as one having 
authority and not as the Scribes. Yet com- 
paratively few, a solitary one here aud there, 
listened tu the voice of the charmer, though 
he charmed so wisely. Was it that he did 
not display the gospel in all its fulness, sufti- 
ciency, and loveliness? Wns thereany want of 
moral suasion, powerful argument, strong 
motive, touching appeal, in the Saviour's ad- 
dresses? No! Yet immediately after the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, the word of God subdued thou- 
sands on thousands, although employed by 
apostles only, whose ministrations, considered 
apart, must have been immeasurably inferior 
to those of Jesus. The same Jews that per- 
sisted in their unbelief, under the ministry of 
Christ, were disarmed of their prejudice,under 
the preaching of Peter! Whence the differ- 
ence of efficacy? Whence the want of suc- 
cess, where most we should have expected 
to find it, and the command ot it, where least 
we could have looked for it? One sentence 
solves the difficulty. “ The Holy Ghost was 
not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” 

Similar comparisons might be made between 
the ministrations of different individuals now, 
Men of the highest abilities, persevering dili- 
gence, and elevated piety, have been left to 
complain of comparative barrenness in the 
sphere which they occupied, while humbler 
Sustrumonts, ina field no way more promising, 
have been blessed with the hurvest of souls. 
The comparison might even be niade of dif- 
ferent periods of the same ministry. All 
other circumstances being equal, or differing 
so slightly as not to aftect the argument, the 
word spoken at one time seems to fall pow- 
erless to the ground, as the arrow on the 
breast of steel. No shaft hits the mark, no 
sinner retires like the stricken deer to bleed 
alone, At another time, the people are made 
willing in the day of power. Conviction 
spreads with the rapidity of contagion, and 
the Lord daily adds to his people such as shall 
be saved. Now this difference cannot be 
explained but by referring it to the different 
measures in which God is pleased to commu- 
nicate his Spreit.J 


8. Much of the work of the ministry 
is pleasant and delightful. It is the 
savour of life unto life, ver. 15, 16. 
‘Phere is no joy on earth of a higher 
and purer character than that which 
the ministers of the gospel have in the 
success of their work. There is no 
work more pleasant than that of im- 
parting the consolations of religion to 
the sick, and the afilicted ; than that 
of directing inquiring sinners to the 
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Lamb of God; no joy on earth so 
pure and elevated as that which a 
pastor has in a revival of religion. 
In the evidence that God accepts his 
labours, and that to many his mes- 
sage is a savour of life unto life, there 
is a joy which no other pursuit can 
furnish ; a joy, even on earth, which 
is more than a compensation for all 
the toils, self-denials, and trials of the 
ministry. 

9. In view of the happy and saving 
results of the work of the ministry, 
we see the importance of the work. 
Those results are to be seen in hea- 
ven. They are to enter into the 
eternal destiny of the righteous. 
They are to be seen in the felicity and 
holiness of those who shall be redeem- 
ed from death. The very happiness 
of heaven, therefore, is dependent on 
the fidelity and success of the minis- 
try. This work stretches beyond the 
grave. It reaches into eternity. It 
is to be seen in heaven. Other plans 
and labours of men terminate at death. 
But the work of the ministry reaches 
in its results into the skies; and is to 
be seen ever onward in eternity. 
Well might the apostle ask, “‘ Who is 
sufficient for these things ?” 

10. ‘The ministers of the gospel will 
be accepted of God, if faithful, what- 
ever may be the result of their la- 
bours; whether seen in the salvation, 
or the augmented condemnation of 
those who hear them, ver. 15. They 
are a sweet savour to God. Their 
acceptance with him depends not on 
the measure of their success ; but on 
their fidelity. If men reject the gos- 
pel, and make it the occasion of their 
greater condemnation, the fault is 
not that of ministers, but is their own. 
If men are faithful, God accepts their 
efforts ; and even if many reject the 
message and perish, still a faithful 
ministry will not be to blame. That 
such results should follow from their 
ministry, indeed, increases their re- 
sponsibility, and makes their office 
more awful, but it will not render 
them less acceptable in their labours 
in the sight of God. 

11. We are to anticipate that the 
ministry will be tne means of the 
deeper condemnation of many who 
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hear the gospel, vet. 16. The gospel 
is to them a savour of death unto 
death. We are to expect that many 
will reject and despise the message, 
and sink into deeper sin, and condem- 
nation, and wo. We are not to be 
disappointed, therefore, when we sce 
such effects follow, and when the sin- 
ner sinks into a deeper hell from 
under the ministry of the gospel. It 
always has been the case, and we 
have reason to suppose it always will 
be. And painful as is the fact, yet 
ministers must make up their minds 
to witness this deeply painful result 
of their work. 

12. The ministry is a deeply and 
awfully responsible work, ver. 16. It 
is connected with the everlasting 
happiness, or the deep and eternal 
condemnation of all those who hear 
the gospel. Every sermon that is 
preached is making an impression 
that will never be obliterated, and 
producing an effect that will never 
terminate. Its effects will never 
all be seen until the day of judgment, 
and in the awful solemnities of the 
eternal world. Well might Paul ask, 
‘* Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

13. It is a solemn thing to heay the 
gospel, If it is solemn for a minister 
to dispense it, it is not less solemn to 
hear it. It is connected with the 
eternal welfare of those whohear. And 
thoughtless as are multitudes who hear 
it, yet it is deeply to affect them here- 
after. Ifthey ever embrace it, they 
will owe their eternal salvation to it ; 
if they continue to neglect it, it will 
sink them deep and for ever in the 
world of wo. Every individual, 
therefore, who hears the gospel dis- 
pensed, no matter by whom, should 
remember that he is listening to God’s 
solemn message to men; and that it 
will and must exert a deep influence 
on his eternal doom. 

14, A people should pray much for 
a minister. Paul often entreated the 
churches to which he wrote to pray 
for him. If Paul needed the prayers 
of Christians, assuredly Christians 
now do. Prayer for a minister is de- 
manded because, (1.) He has the same 
infirmities, conflicts, and temptations 
which other Christians have. (2.) 
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some others, epistles > of commen- 


O we begin again to commend | dation to you, or letters of com- 
@ ourselves? or need we, as|mendation from you? 


@ chap.5.12. 


Ile has those which are peculiar, and 


which grow out of the very nature of 
his office ; for the warfare of Satan is 
carried on mainly with the leaders of 
the army of God. (3.) He is engaged 
in a great and most responsible work 
—the greatest work ever committed 
to mortal man. (4.) His success will 
be generally in proportion as a people 
pray for him. ‘The welfare of a peo- 
ple, therefore, is identified with their 
praying for their minister. He will 
preach better, and they will hear bet- 
ter, just in proportion as they pray 
for him. Ilis preaching will be dull, 
dry, heavy ; will be without unction, 
spirituality, and life, unless they pray 
for him; and their hearing will be 
dull, lifeless, and uninterested, unless 
they pray for him. No people will 
hear the gospel to much advantage 
who do not feel anxiety enough about 
it to pray for their minister. 

15. The interview between a minis- 
ter and his people in the day of judg- 
ment will be a very solemn one. Then 
the effect of his ministry will be seen. 
Then it will be known to whom it was 
a savour of life unto life, and to whom 
it was a savour of death unto death. 
Then the eternal destiny of all will be 
settled. Then the faithful minister 
will be attended to heaven by all to 
whom his ministry has been a savour 
of life unto life; and then he will part 
for ever with all whom he so often 
warned and entreated in vain. In dis- 
tant worlds—worlds for ever separated 
—shall be experienced the result of 
his labours. O ! how solemn must be 
the scene when he must give up his 
account for the manner in which he 
has preached; and they, for the manner 
in which they attended on his ministry! 

16. Let all ministers, then, be care- 
ful that they do not corrupt the word 
of God, ver. 17. Let them preach it 
in simplicity and in truth. Let them 
not preach philosophy, or metaphys- 
ics, or their own fancy, or the tradi- 
tion of men, or the teaching of the 
schools, but the simple truth as it is 
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in Jesus. Let them preach as sent 
by God; asin the sight of God; as 
commissioned by Christ to deliver a 
simple, plain, pure message to man- 
kind, whether they will hear or for- 
bear. Their success will be in propor- 
tion to the simplicity and purity of 
the gospel which they present ; their 
peace and joy in death and in heaven 
will be just as they shall have evi- 
dence then that in simplicity and sin- 
cerity they have endeavoured to pre- 
sent everywhere, and to all, the pure 
and simple gospel of Jesus Christ. 
As ministers, therefore, desire accept- 
ance with God and success in tho 
work, let them preach the pure gospel ; 
not adulterating it with foreign ad- 
mixtures; not endeavouring to change 
it so as to be palatable to the carnal 
mind; not substituting philosophy for 
the gospel, and not withholding any 
thing in the gospel because men du 
not love it; and let the people of God 
everywhere sustain the ministry by 
their prayers, and aid them in their 
work by daily commending them to 
the God of grace. So shall they be 
able to perform the solemn functions 
of their office to divineacceptance; and 
so shall ministers and people find the 
gospel to be “a savour of life unto life. 
CHAPTER III. 

Tas chapter is closely connected 
in its design with the preceding. 
Paul had said in that chapter (ver. 
14), that he had always occasion to 
triumph in the success which he had, 
and that God always blessed his la- 
bours ; and especially had spoken, in 
the close of the previous chapter 
(ver. 17), of his sincerity as contrasted 
with the conduct of some who cor- 
rupted the word of God. This might 
appear to some asif he designed tocom- 
mend himself to them, or that he had 
said this for the purpose of securing 
their favour. It is probable also, that 
the false teachers at Corinth had 
been introduced there by letters of 
recommendation, perhaps from Judea. 
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1) that this was not his design ; (ver. 
2) that he had no need of Ietters of 
recommendation to them, since (ver. 
2, 3) they were his commendatory 
epistle ; they were themselves the 
best evidence of his zeal, fidelity, and 
success in his labours. He could ap- 
veal to them as the best proof that he 
‘sas qualified for the apostolic office. 
(lis success among them, he says 
(ver. 4), was a ground of his trusting 
in God, an evidence of his acceptance. 
Yet, as if he should seem to rely on 
his own strength, and to boast of what 
he had done, he says (ver. 5) that his 
success was not owing to any strength 
which he had, or to any skill of his 
own, but entirely to the aid which he 
had received from God. It was God, 
he says (ver. 6), who had qualified 
him to preach, and had given him 
grace to be an able minister of the 
New Testament. 

It is not improbable that the false 
teachers, being of Jewish origin, in 
Corinth, had commended the laws 
and institutions of Moses as being of 
superior clearness, and cyen as excell- 
ing the gospel of Christ. Paul takes 
occasion, therefore (ver. 7—11), to 
show that the laws and institutions of 
Moses were far inferior in this respect 
to the gospel, Ilis was a ministra- 
tion of death (ver. 7); though glori- 
ous it was to be done away (ver. 7) ; 
ihe ministration of the Spirit was 
therefore to be presumed to be far 
more glorious (ver. 8); the one wasa 
ministration to condemnation, the 
other of righteousness (ver. 9); the 
one had comparatively no glory, being 
so much surpassed by the other (ver. 
10;) and the former was to be done 
away, while the latter was to remain, 
and was therefore far more glorious, 
ver. 11, 

This statement of the important 
differen¢e between the laws of Moses 
and the gospel, is further illustrated 
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true meaning of their own Scriptures, 
yer. 14, 15, 

Yet, Paul says, that that veil should 
be taken away, ver. 16—18. It was 
the intention of God that it should be 
removed. When that people should 
turn again to the Lord, it should be 
taken away, ver. 16. It was done 
where the Spirit of the Lord was, ver. 
17. It was done in fact in regard to 
all true Christians, ver, 18. They 
were permitted to behold the glory of 
the Lord as in a glass, and they were 
changed into the same image. The 
same subject is continued in chap. iv., 
where Paul illustrates the effect of this 
clear revelation of the gospel, as com- 
pared with the institutions of Moses, 
on the Christian ministry. 

1. Do we begin again. This is de- 
signed evidently to meet an objec- 
tion. Ie had been speaking of his 
triumph in the ministry (chap. ii. 14), 
and of his sincerity and honesty, as 
contrasted with the conduct of many 
who corrupted the word of God, chap. 
ii, 17. It might be objected that he 
was magnifying himself in these state- 
ments, and designed to commend 
himself in this manner to the Cor- 
inthians. ‘Io this he replies in tha 
following verses. (J Zo commend 
ourselves ? To recommend aur- 
selves; do we speak this in our own 
praise, in order to obtain your favour. 
{ Or need we, as some others. Pro- 
bably some who had brought letters 
of recommendation to them from 
Judea. The false teachers at Cor- 
inth had been orjginally intpaduced 
there by commendatory letters from 
abroad. These were letters of intro- 
duction, and were common among 
the Grecks, the Romans, and the 
Jews, as they are now. They were 
usually given to persons who were 
about to trayel, as there were no inns, 
and as travellers were dependent on 
the hospitality of those among whom 


hy showing the effect which the insti- | they travelled. { Of commendation 


tutions of Moses had had on the Jews | from you. 


themselves, ver. 12—15. ‘That effect 
was to blind them. Moses had put 
a veil over his face (ver. 13), and the 
effect had been that the nation was 
blinded in reading the Old Testa- 


ment, and had no just views of the ' 


To other churches. It is 
implied here by Paul, that he sought 
no such letter; that he travelled with- 
out them; and that he depended on 
his zeal, and self-denial, and success 
to make him known, and to give him 
the affections of those to whom he 
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2 Ye @ are our epistle, writ- 
ten in our hearts, known and 
read of all men: 

a 1 Cor.9.2, 
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3 Forasmuch as ye are mani- 
festly declared to be the epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written 


on cm es ee, 


ministered—a much better recom- 
mendation than mere introductory 
letters. Such letters were, however, 
sometimes given hy Christians, and 
are by no means improper, Acts xviii. 
27. Yet, they do not appear to have 
been sought or used by the apostles 
generally. ‘They depended on their 
iniraculous endowments, and on the 
attending grace of God to make them 
known. 

2. Ye are aur episile ; comp. 1 Cor. 
ix. 2. This is a most beautiful and 
happy turn given to the whole sub- 
ject. The sense is plain. It is, that 
the conversion of the Corinthians, 
under the faithful labours of the 
apostle, was a better testimonial of 
his character and fidelity than any 
letters could be. To see the force of 
this, it must be remembered, (1.) 
That Corinth was an exceedingly dis- 
solute and abandoned place (see the 
Introduction to the first epistle) ; 
(2.) That a large number of them had 
been converted, and a church organ- 
ized ; (8.) That their conversion, and 
the organization of a church in such 
a city were events that would be 
known abroad ; and, (4.) That it had 
been accomplished entirely under the 
labour of Paul and his companions. 
To their knowledge of him, therefore, 
and to his success there, he could 
confidently appeal as a testimonial of 
his character. The characteristics of 
this commendatory epistle, he pro- 
ceeds immediately to state. The 
general sense is, that they were the 
Jetter of recommendation which God 
had given to him; and that their con- 
version under his ministry was the 
public testimonial of his character 
which all might see and_ read. 
q Written in our hearts. A few MSS. 
and versions read thus, “‘ your hearts;” 
and Doddridge has adopted this read- 
ing, and supposes that it means that 
the change produced not only in their 
external conduct, but in their inward 
temper, was so great, that all must 
see that it-vas an unanswerable attes- 


not sufficient authority for changing 
the text; nor is it necessary. The 
sense is, probably, that this letter was, 
as it were, written on Ais heart. It 
was not merely that Paul had a ten- 
der affection for them, as Clarke sup- 
poses ; nor was it that he regarded 
them as ‘“‘a copy of the letter of re- 
commendation from Christ written in 
his heart,’’ according to the fanciful 
conceit of Macknight; but Paul's 
idea seems to have been this. Ile is 
speaking of the testimonial which he 
had from God. ‘That testimonial con- 
sisted in the conversion of the Cor- 
inthians. This he says was written 
on his heart. It was not acold letter 
of introduction, but it was such as, 
while it left him no room to doubt 
that God had sent him, also affected 
his feelings, and was engraven on his 
soul. Jt was to him, therefore, far 
more valuable than any mere letter 
of commendation or of introduction 
could be. It was a direct testimon- 
ial from God to his own heart of his 
approbation, and of his having ap- 
pointed him to the apostolic office. 
All the difficulty, therefore, which has 
been felt by commentators in this 
passage, may be obviated by suppos- 
ing that Paul here speaks of this tes- 
timonial or epistle as addressed to 
himself, and as satisfactory to him. 
In the other characteristics which he 
enumerates, he speaks of it as fitted 
to be a letter commendatory of him- 
self to others. § Known and read of 
all men. Corinth was a_ large, 
splendid, and dissipated city. Their 
conversion, therefore, would be known 
afar. All men would hear of it ; and 
their reformation, their subsequent 
life under the instruction of Paul, 
and the attestation which God had 
given among them to his labours, was 
a sufficient testimonial to the world 
at large, that God had called him to 
the apostolic office. 

3. Forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared. You are made manifest as 
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not with ink, but with the Spirit 
of the living God; not in tables 
@ Ex.24.12, 


the epistle of Christ; or you, being made 
manifest,aretheepistle,dc. They had 
been made manifest to be such by their 
conversion. The sense is, it is plain, 
or evident, that ye are the epistle of 
Christ. {Tobe the episile of Christ. 
That which Christ has sent to be our 
testimonial. Ie has given this letter 
of recommendation. He has con- 
verted you by our ministry, and that 
is the best evidence which we can 
have that we have been scent by him, 
and that our labour is accepted by 
him. Your conversion is his work, 
and it is his public attestation to our 
fidelity in his cause. { Ministered 
by us. The idea here is, that Christ 
had employed their ministry in ac- 
complishing this. They were Christ’s 
letter, but it had been prepared by 
the instrumentality of the apostles. 
It had not been prepared by him inde- 
pendently of their labours, but in con- 
nection with, and as the result of 
those labours. Christ, in writing this 
epistle, so to speak, has used our aid; 
or employed us as amanuenses. 
{ Written not with ink. Paul con- 
tinues and varies the image in regard 
to this ‘“ epistle,’? so that he may 
make the testimony borne to his fide- 
lity and success more striking and 
emphatic. THe says, therefore, that 
that it was not writtten as letters of 
introduction are, with ink—by traces 
drawn on a lifeless substance, and in 
jines that easily fade, or that may be- 
come easily illegible, or that can be 
read only by a few, or that may be 
goon destroyed. {J Butwith the Spirit 
of the living God. In strong contrast 
thus with letters written with ink. 
By the Spirit of God moving on the 
heart, and producing that variety of 
graces which constitute so striking 
and so beautiful an evidence of your 
conversion, If written by the Spirit 
of the living God, it was far more 
valuable, and precious, and permanent 
than any record which could be made 
by ink. Every trace of the Spirit’s 
influences on the heart was an un- 
doubted proof that God had sent 
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of stone, 4 but > in fleshly tables 
of the heart. 
b Jer.31.33; Eze.11.19, 


the apostles ; and was a proof which 


they would much more sensibly and 
tenderly feel than they could any 
letter of recommendation written in 
ink. J Not in tables of stone. It is 
generally admitted that Paul here 
refers to the evidences of the divine 
mission of Moses which was given by 
the law engraven on tablets of stone, 
comp. ver. 7. Probably those who 
were false teachers among the Cor- 
inthians were Jews, and had insisted 
much on the divine origin and per- 
manency of the Mosaic institutions. 
The law had been engraven on stone 
by the hand of God himself; and had 
thus the strongest proofs of divine 
origin, and the divine attestation to 
its pure and holy nature. To this 
fact the friends of the law, and the 
advocates for the permanency of the 
Jewish institutions, would appeal. 
Paul says, on the other hand, that 
the testimonials of the divine favour 
through him were not on tablets of 
stone. They were frail, and easily 
broken. ‘There was no life in them 
(comp. ver. 6 and 7); and valuable 
and important as they were, yet they 
could not be compared with the tes- 
timonials which God had given to 
those who successfully preached the 
gospel. J But in fleshly tables of the 
heart. In truths engraven on the 
heart. This testimonial was of more 
value than an inscription on stone, 
because, (1.) No hand but that of 
God could reach the heart, and in- 
scribe these truths there. (2.) Be- 
cause it would be attended with a life- 
giving and living influence. It was 
not amere dead letter. (3.) Because 
it would be permanent. Stones, even 
where laws were engraven by the fin- 
ger of God, would moulder and decay, 
and the inscription made there would 
be destroyed. But not so with that 
which was made on the heart. It 
would live for ever. It would abide 
in other worlds. It would send its 
influence into all the relations of life; 
into all future scenes in this world ; 
and that influence would be seen and 
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4 And such trust have wey of ¢ ourselves to think any thing, 
ie 


through Christ to God-ward : 
5 Not that we are sufficient 
@ John 15.5, 


felt in the world that shall never end. 


By all these considerations, there- 
fore, the testimonials which Paul had 
of the divine approbation were more 
valuable than any mere letters of intro- 
duction, or human commendation could 
have been; and more valuable even 
than the attestation which was given 
to the divine mission of Moses himself. 
4, And such trust have we. Such 
confidence have we that we are ap- 
pointed by God, and that he accepts 
our work. Such evidence have we in 
the success of onr labours; such irre- 
fragable proof that God blesses us ; 
that we have trust, or confidence, that 
we are sent by God, and are owned 
by him in our ministry. Tis confi- 
dence did not rest on letters of intro- 
duction from men, but in the evidence 
of the divine presence, and the divine 
acceptance of his work. { Through 
Christ. By the agency of Christ. 
Paul had no success which he did not 
trace to him ; he had no joy of which 
he was not the source ; he had no 
confidence, or trust in God of which 
Christ was not the author; hoe had 
no hope of success in his ministry 
which did not depend on him. 4] Jo 
God-ward. Toward God ; in regard 
to God (xcs Tov Gidv). Our confi- 
dence relates to God. It is confidence 
that he has appointed us, and sent us 
forth; and confidence that he will 
still continue to own and to bless us. 
5. Not that we are sufficient of our- 
selves. This is evidently designed to 
guard against the appearance of 
boasting, or of self-confidence. IIe 
had spoken of his contidence ; of his 
triumph ; of his success; of his un- 
doubted evidence that God had sent 
him. He here says, that he did not 
mean to be understood as affirming 
that any of his success came from 
himself, or that he was able by his 
own strength to accomplish the great 
things which had been effected by his 
ministry. Ie well knew that he had 
no such self-sufficiency ; and he would 
not insinuate, in the slightest manner, 


as of ourselves, but & our su 
ciency zs of God ; 
b 1Cor.15.10; Phil.2.13. 


that he believed himself to be invested 
with any such power, comp. Note on 
John xv. 5. FY Lo think any thing 
(Acyicac9ai +1), The word here used 
means properly to reason, think, con- 
sider ; and then to reckon, count to, 
or impute to any one. It is the word 
which is commonly rendered impute s 
see it explained more fully in the 
Note on Rom. iv. 5. Robinson 
(Lexicon) renders it in this place, 
“to reason out, to think out, to find 
out by thinking.”” Doddridge renders 
it, “to reckon upon any thing as from 
ourselves.” Whitby renders it, “ to 
reason; as if the apostle had said, 
We are unable by any reasoning of 
our own to bring men to conversion. 
Macknight gives a similar scuse. 
Locke renders it, “ Not as if I were 
sufficient of myself, to reckon upon 
any thing as from myself:’’ and ex- 
plains it to mean that Paul was not 
sufficient of himself by any strength 
of natural parts to attain the know- 
ledge of the gospel truths which he 
preached. ‘The word may be rendered 
here, to reckon, reason, think, ec. ; 
but it should be confined to the tmme- 
diate subject under consideration. It 
does not refer to thinking in general; 
or to the power of thought on any, 
and on all subjects—however truce it 
may be in itself—but to the preach- 
ing the gospel. And the expression 
may be regarded as referring to the 
following points, which are immedi- 
ately under discussion. (1.) Paul did 
not feel that he was sufficient of him- 
self to have reasoned or thought out 
the truths of the gospel. They were 
communicated by God. (2.) Ile had 
no power by reasoning to convince or 
convert sinners, That was all of 
God. (3.) Ile had no right to reckon 
on success by any strength of his own, 
Ali success was to be traced to God. 
It is, however, also true, that all our 
powers of thinking and reasoning are 
from God; and that we have no abil- 
ity to think clearly, to reason calmly, 
closely, and correctly, unless he shall 
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G Who also nath made us 
able @ ministets of the New > 
estament; not of the letter, ° 


a Eph 3.73) Ti. 12 
b Mat.26.28; Heb.8.6—10. 


preside over our minds and give us 


clearness of thought. Jlow easy is 
it for God to disarrange all our facul- 
ties, and produce insanity ! How 
casy to suffer our minds to become 
“~nsettled, bewildered, and distracted 
with a imultiplicity of thoughts: 
low easy to cause every thing to ap- 
sear cloudy, and dark, and misty! 
lfow easy to affect our bodies with 
weakness, languor, disease, and 
through them to destroy all power of 
close and consecutive thought! No 
one who considers on how marty things 
the power of close thinking depends, 
can doubt that all our sufficiency in 
this is from God; and that we owe to 
him every clear idea on the subjects 
of common life, and on scientific 
subjects, no less certainly than we do 
in the truths of religion, comp. the 
case of Bezaleel and Aholiab in com- 
mon arts, Ex. xxxi. 1—6, and Job 
xxiii. 8. 

6. Who also hath made us able mi- 
nisters, &c. This translation does 
not quite meet the force of the origi- 
nal. It would seem to imply that 
Paul regarded himself and his fellow- 
labourers as men of talents, and of 
signal ability; and that he was inclin- 
ed to boast of it. But this is not the 
meaning. It refers properly to his 
sense of the responsibility and diffi- 
culty of the work of the ministry; and 
io the fact that he did not esteem 
himself to be suficient for this work 
in his own strength (chap. ii. 16; iii. 
5); and he here says that God had 
made him suficient: not able, talented, 
learned, but sufictient (ixdraucey huas) ; 
he has supplied our deficiency ; he 
has rendered us competent, or fit ;— 
if a word may be coined after the 
manner of the Greek here, ‘he has 
suficienced us for this work.” ‘There 
is no assertion, therefore, here, that 
they were men of talents, or peculiar 
ability, but only that God had quali- 
fied them for their work, and made 
them by his grace sufficient to meet 
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but of the spirit: for the ¢ letter 
killeth, but ¢ the spirit ! giveth 
life. 


¢ Rom.2.28.29. d@ Rom.4.15; 7.9,10, 
¢ John 6.63; Hom.8.2, L or, quickeneth. 


the toils and responsibilities of this 
arduous office. {] Of the New Testa- 
ment. Of the new covenant (Note, 
Matt. xxv. 28), in contradistinction 
from the old covenant, which was 
established through Moses. ‘They 
were appointed to go forth and make 
the provisions of that new covenant 
known to a dying world. J Not of 
the letter. Not of the literal, or ver- 
bal meaning, in contradistinction from 
the Spirit ; see Notes on Rom. ii. 27, 
29; vii. 6. This is said, doubtless, in 
opposition to the Jews, and Jewish 
teachers. They insisted much on the 
letter of the Jaw, but entered little 
into its real meaning. They did not 
seck out the true spiritual sense of 
the Old Testament ; and hence they 
rested on the mere literal observance 
of the rites and ceremonies of reli- 
gion without understanding their true 
nature and design. ‘Their service, 
though in many respects conformed 
to the letter of the law, yet became 
cold, formal, andhypocritical ; abound- 
ing in mere ceremonies, and where 
the heart had little to do. Hence 
there was little pure spiritual worship 
offered to God; and hence also tlicy 
rejected the Messiah whom the old 
covenant prefigured, and was designed 
to set forth. | For the letter killeth, 
comp. Notes on Rom. iv. 15 ; vil. 9, 
10. The mere letter of the law of 
Moses. ‘he effect of it was merely 
to produce condemnation ; to produce 
a sense of guilt, and danger, and not 
to produce pardon, relief, and joy. 
The law denounced death; condemned 
sin in all forms ; and the effect of it 
was to produce a sense of guilt and 
condemnation. 4 But the spirit 
giveth life. The spirit, in contradis- 
tinction from the mere literal inter. 
pretation of the Scriptures. The 
Spirit, that is, Christ, says T.ocke, 
comp. ver. 17. The spirit here means, 
siys Bloomfield, that new spiritual 
system, the gospel. The Spirit of 
God speaking in us, says Doddridge. 
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7 But if the ministration of| stones, was glorious, so that the 
death, written and engraven in| children of Israel could not stead- 


The spirit here seems to refer to the 
New Testament, or the new dispen- 
sation in contradistinction from the 
old. That was characterized inainly 
by its strictness of law, and by its 
burdensome rites, and by the severe 
tone of its denunciation for sin. It 
did not in itself provide a way of par- 
don and peace. Law condemns; it 
does not speak of forgiveness. On 
the contrary, the gospel, a spiritual 
system, is designed to impart life and 
comfort tothe soul. It speaks peace. 
It comes not to condemn, but to save. 
Tt discloses a way of mercy, and it 
invites all to partake and live. It is 
called “spirit,” probably because its 
consolations are imparted and secured 
by the Spirit of God—the source of 
all true life to the soul. It is the 
dispensation of the Spirit; and it de- 
mands a spiritual service—a service 
that is free, and elevated, and tending 
eminently to purify the heart, and to 
save the soul ; see Note on ver. 17. 

7. But tf the ministration of death. 
In the previous verses, Paul had re- 
ferred incidentally to the institutions 
of Moses, and to the superiority of the 
gospel. IIe had said that the former 
were engraven on stones, but the lat- 
ter on the heart (ver. 3); that the 
letter of the former tended to death, 
but the latter to life (ver. 6). This 
sentiment he proceeds further to 
illustrate, by showing in what the 
superior glory of the gospel consisted. 
The design of the whole is, to illus- 
trate the nature, and to show the im- 
portance of the ministerial office; and 
the manner in which the duties of that 
office were to be performed. ‘That 
the phrase ‘ ministration of death ”’ 
refers to the Mosaic institutions, the 
connection sufficiently indicates, ver. 
13—15. The word ‘ ministration” 
CQvaxoviez) means, properly, ministry ; 
the office of ministering in divine 
things. It is usually applied to the 
officers of the church in the New 
Testament, Acts i. 17, 25; Rom. x1. 
13; 1 Cor. xii. 5. The word here, 
however, seems to refer to the whole 


omy, by which his laws were promul- 
gated, and perpetuated. ‘The ex- 
pression ‘a ministration—writtenand 
engraven on stone,” is somewhat 
harsh ; but the sense evidently is, the 
ministration of a covenant, or of laws 
written on stones. ‘The word ‘‘ min- 
istration ”’ there refers to the arrange- 
ment, office, &e. by which the know- 
ledge of these laws was maintained ; 
the ministering under a system like 
that of the Jewish ; or, more strictly, 
the act and occasion on which Moses 
himself ministered, or promulgated 
that system to the Jews, and when 
the glory of the work was irradiated 
even from hiscountenancte. And the 
purpose of the apostle is to show that 
the ministry of the gospel is more glo- 
rious than even the ministry of Moses, 
when he was admitted near to God on 
the holy mount; and when such a 
glory attended his receiving and pro- 
mulgating the law. It is called the 
‘‘ministration of death,’ because it 
tended to condemnation; it did not 
speak of pardon ; it was fitted only to 


: deepen the sense of sin, and to pro- 


duce alarm and dread; see Note on 
ver. 6. § Written and engraven in 
stones. The ten commandments— 
the substance of all the Mosaic insti- 
tutes, and the principal laws of his eco- 
nomy—were written, or ehgraven on 
tables of stone. ( Was glorious. 
Was attended with magnificence and 
splendour. The glory here referred 
to, consisted in the circumstance 
of sublimity and grandeur in whick 
the law of Moses was given. It 
was, (1.) The glory of God as he was 
manifested on Mount Sinai, as the 
Lawgiver and Ruler of the people. 
(2.) The glory of the attending cir- 
cumstances, of thunder, fire, &c. in 
which God appeared. ‘The law was 
given in these circumstances. Its 
giving—called here the ‘ ministra- 
tion ’’—was amidst such displays of 
the glory of God. It was, (3.) A 
high honour and glory for Moses tu 
be permitted to approach so near to 
God ; to commune with him ; and to 


arrangement under the Mosaic econ-! receive at his hand the law for his 
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fastly behold the face of Moses for 
the glory of his countenance ; 
which g/ory was to be done away ; 

a Ex, 34. 1, 29-35. 
people, and for the world. These 
were circumstances of imposing ma- 
jesty and grandeur, which, however, 
Paul says were eclipsed and surpassed 
by the ministry of the gospel. J So 
that the children of Israel, &e. In 
Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, it is said, that 
“ When Moses came down from Mount 
Sinai with the two tables of testimony 
in Moses’ hand, when he came down 
from the mount, that Moses wist not 
that the skin of his face shone, while 
Ue talked with him, And when Aaron 
and all the children of Israel saw 
Moses, behold, the skin of his face 
shone ; and they were afraid to come 
nigh him.” The word rendered 
‘*steadfastly behold” (arsviews:), means 
to gaze intently upon; to look steadily, 
or constantly, or fixedly ; see Note on 
Acts i. 10. There was a dazzling 
splendour, an irradiation ; a diffusion 
of light, such that they could not look 
intently and steadily upon it—as we 
cannot look steadily at the sun. Jfow 
this was produced, is not known. It 
cannot be accounted for from natural 
causes, and was doubtless designed to 
be to the Israelites an attestation that 
Moses had been with God, and was 
commissioned by him. They would 
sce, (1.) That it was unnatural, such 
as no known cause could produce; and, 
(2.) Not improbably they would re- 
cognise a resemblance to the manner 
in which God usually appeared—the 
glory of the Shechinah in which he so 
frequently manifested himself to them. 
[t would be to them, therefore, a de- 
tmonstration that Moses had been with 
God. {| Which glory was to be done 
away. The splendour of that scene 
was transitory, It did not last. It 
was soon destroyed (ray xaragyougivny). 
It was not adapted or designed long 
to continue. This does not mean, as 
Doddridge supposes, ‘“‘soon to be 
abolished in death;’’ or, as others, 
“ceasing with youth ;” but it means, 
that the shining or the splendour 


was transitory ; it was soon to cease ; | heart. 
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8 How shall not the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit be rather glori- 
ous 2 


_— 


Neither the wonderful scenes accom- 
panying the giving of the law on 
Sinai, nor the shining on the coun- 
tenance of Moses, was designed to 
abide. The thunders of Sinai would 
cease to roll; the lightenings to play; 
the visible manifestations of the pre- 
sence of God would all be gone ; and 
the supernatural illumination of the 
face of Moses also would soon cease 
—perhaps as Macknight, Bloomfield, 
and others suppose, as a prefiguration 
of the abrogation of the glory of the 
whole system of the Leyvitical law. 
Paul certainly means to say, that tho 
glory of Moses, and of his dispensa- 
tion, was a fading glory; but that the 
glory of the gospel would be perma- 
nent, and increasing for ever. 

8. How shall not the ministration 
of the Spirit. This is an argument 
from the less to the greater. Several 
things in it are worthy of notice. (1.) 
‘The proper contrast to the “ ministra- 
tion of death” (ver. 7), would have 
been ‘ ministration of life.’ But Paul 
chose rather to call it the ‘ ministra- 
tion of the spirit;’ as the source of 
life; or as conferring higher dignity 
on the gospel than to have called it 
simply the ministration of life. (2.) 
By the “Spirit”’ here is manifestly 
meant the Holy Spirit; and the whole 
phrase denotes the gospel, or the 
preaching of the gospel, by which 
eminently the Holy Spirit is imparted. 
(3.) It is the high honour of the gospel 
ministry, that it is the means by which 
the Iloly Spirit is imparted to men. 
It is designed to secure the salvation 
of men by his agency; and it is through 
the ministry that the Holy Spirit is 
imparted, the heart renewed, and the 
soul saved. ‘The work of the ministry 
is, therefore, the most important and 
honourable in which man can engage. 
qj Be rather glorious. (1.) Because 
that of Moses tendea to death; this 
to life. (2.) Because that was engra- 
ven on stone; this is engraved on the 
(3.) Because that was the 


it was not designed to be permanent. ' mere giving of a law; this is con- 
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9 For if the ministration of con- 
Jemnation be glory, much more 
doth the ministration of righteous- 
yess exceed in glory. 


rected with the renovating influences 


of the IIoly Spirit. (4.) Because that 
was soon to passaway. All the mag- 
nificence of the scene was soon to 
vanish. But this is to remain. Its 
influence and effect are to be ever- 
lasting. It is to stretch into eternity; 
and its main glory is to be witnessed 
in souls renewed and saved; and 
amidst the splendours of heaven. 
“ The work of the Spirit of God on 
the heart of a rational being, is much 
more important than any dead char- 
acters which can be engraved on 
insensible stones.”’—Doddridge. 

9. For if the ministration of con- 
demnation. Of Moses in giving the 
law, the effect of which is to produce 
condemnation.—Law condemns the 
guilty; it does not save them. It 
denounces punishment; it contains no 
provisions of pardon. To pardon is 
to depart from the law; and must be 
done under the operation of another 
system—since a law which contains 
a provision for the pardon of offen- 
ders, and permits them to escape, 
would be a burlesque in legislation. 
The tendency of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, therefore, was to produce a 
sense of condemnation. And so it 
will be found by all who attempt to be 
justified by the law. It will tend to, 
and result in, their condemnation. 
{ Beglory. Be glorious; or be glory 
itself.—It was glorious as a manifes- 
tation of the holiness and justice of 
God; and glorious in the attending 
circumstances. No event in our 
world has been more magnificent in 
the circumstances of external majesty 
and splendour than the giving of the 
law on Mount Sinai. ( The minis- 
tration of righteousness. The gospel; 
the promulgation of the plan of mercy. 
It is called ‘the ministration of 
righteousness,’ in contradistinction 
from the law of Moses, which was a 
‘‘ministration of condemnation.” 
The word “righteousness,” however, 
does not exactly express the force of 
the original word. That word is 3:x- 
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10 For even that which was 
made glorious had no glory in this 
respect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. 


asovvys, and it stands directly opposed 
to the word xaraxgictws, condemna- 
tion. It should be rendered ‘the 
ministration of justification ;’ the 
plan by which God justifies men; sec 
Note, Rom. i. 17. The law of Moses 
condemns ; the gospel is the plan by 
which man is justified. And if that 
which condemns could be glorious, 
much more must that be by which 
men can be justified, acquitted, and 
saved. The superior glory of the 
gospel, therefore, consists in the fact 
that it is a scheme to justify and save 
lost sinncrs. And this glory consists, 
(1.) In the fact that it can be done 
when all /aw condemns. (2.) In the 
showing forth of the divine character 
while it 7s done, as just, and merciful, 
and benevolent in doing it—blending 
all his great and glorious attributes 
together—while the law disclosed only 
one of his attributes—his justice. (3.) 
In the manner in which it is done. 
It is by the incarnation of the Son of 
God—a far more glorious manifesta- 
tion of deity than was made on Mount 
Sinai. It is by the toils, and suffer- 
ings, and death of him who made the 
atonement, and by the circumstances 
of awful and imposing grandeur which 
attended his death, when the sun was 
darkened, and the rocks were rent— 
far more grand and awful scenes than 
occurred when the law was given. It 
is by the resurrection and ascension 
of the Redeemer—scenes far more 
sublime than all the external glories 
of Sinai when the law was given. 
(4.) In the effects, or results. The 
one condemns; the other justifies and 
saves. The effect of the one is seen 
in the convictions of conscience, in 
alarm, in a sense of guilt, in the con- 
scious desert of condemnation, and in 
the apprehension of eternal punish- 
ment. The other is seen in sins for- 
given; in peace of conscience ; in the 
joy of pardon; in the hope of heaven; 
in comfort and triumph on the bed 
of death, and amidst the glories of 
heaven. 
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11 For if¢ that which is done 
away was glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is glorious. 
a Rom. 5, 20, 21. 


10. For even that which was made 
glorious (76 ddeaopiver). That was 
splendid, excellent, or glorious. ‘This 
refers doubtless, to the laws and insti- 
tutions of Moses, especially to the 
primary giving of the law. Paul does 
not deny that zt had an honour and 
majesty such, in some respects, as the 
Jews claimed for it. It was glorious 
in the manner in which it was given ; 
it was glorious in the purity of the 
law itself; and it was glorious, or 
splendid in the magnificent and im- 
posing ritual in which the worship of 
God was celebrated. But all this was 
surpassed in the brighter glory of the 
gospel. § Had no glory. Gr. Was 
not glorious, or splendid (018% 3:3¢- 
garca:). lad comparatively no glory, 
or splendour. Its glory was all 
eclipsed. It was like the splendour 
of the moon and stars compared with 
the bright light of the sun. {| By 
reason of the glory that excelleth. In 
the gospel; in the incarnation, life, 
sufferings, death, and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus; in the pardon of sin; 
in the peace and joy of the believer ; 
and in the glories of the heavenly 
world to which the gospel elevates 
dying men. 

11. For tf that which is done away, 
&c. The splendour that attended the 
giving of the law; the bright shining 
of the face of Moses; and the ritual 
institutions of his religion. It was to 
be done away. It was never designed 
to be permanent. Every thing in it 
had a transient existence, and was so 
designed. Yet it was attended, Paul 
admits, with much that was magnifi- 
cent and splendid. He had, in the 
previous verses, stated several impor- 
tant differences between the law and 
the gospel. IIe here states another. 
The law he calls (+3 xarapyéupevey) 
the thing which was to be made to 
cease; to be put an end to; to be 
done away with; to be abolished. It 
had no permanency; and it was 
designed to have none. Its glory, 
therefore, great as in many respects 
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12 Seeing then that we have 
such hope, we use great ! plain- 
ness of speech : 

1 Or, boldness. 


it might be, could not be compared 


with that which was to be permanent 
—as the light of the stars fades away 
at the rising sun. It is implied here, 
that. it was originally designed that 
the Mosaic institutions should not be 
permanent; that they should be mere 
shadows and types of better things; 
and that when the things which they 
adumbrated should appear, the sha- 
dows would vanish of course. This 
idea is one which prevails everywhere 
in the New Testament, and which the 
sacred writers are often at great pains 
to demonstrate. § Was glorious. 
Gr. By glory (a diE43). That is, it 
was attended by glory; it was intro- 
duced by glory, it was encompassed 
with glory when it was established 
The idea here is, not that it was glori- 
ous in ztself, but that it was accom- 
anied with splendour and majesty. 
That which remaineth. The gos- 
pel (+0 fetvoy). The thing that is to 
remain; that is permanent, abiding, 
perpetual; that has no principle of 
decay, and whose characteristic it is, 
that it is everlasting. ‘The gospel is 
permanent, or abiding, (1.) Because 
it is designed to remain immutable 
through the remotest ages. It is not 
to be superseded by any new economy, 
or institution. It is the dispensation 
under which the affairs of the world 
are to be wound up, and under which 
the world is to close; see Note, 1 Cor. 
xv. 51. (2.) Its effects on the heart 
ave permanent. It is complete in 
itself. It is not to be succeeded by 
any other system, and it looks to no 
other system in order to complete or 
perfect its operations on the soul. 
(3.) Its effects are to abide for ever. 
They will exist in heaven. They are 
to be seen in the soul that shall be 
recovered from sin, and that shall be 
glorious in the bosom of God for ever 
and ever. The Mosaic system— 
glorious as it was—shall be remem- 
bered as introducing the gospel; the 
gospel shall be remembered as directly 
fitting for heaven. Its most great and 
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glorious results shall be seen in the 
permanent and eternal joys of heaven. 
The gospel contemplates a great, 
permanent, and eternal good, adapted 
to all ages, all climes, all people, and 
all worlds. It is, therefore, so much 
more glorious than the limited, tem- 
porary, and partial good of the Mo- 
eaic system, that that may be said in 
comparison to have had no glory. 

12. Seeing then that we have such 
hope. Hope properly is a compound 
emotion, made up of a desire for ap 
object, and an expectation of obtaining 
it. If there is no desire for it; or if 
the object is not pleasant and agreca- 
ble, there is no hope, though there 
may be expectation—as in the expec- 
tation of the pestilence, of famine, or 
sickness, or death. If there is no 
expectation of it, but a strong desire, 
there is no hope; as in cases where 
there is a strong desire of wealth, or 
fame, or pleasure; or where a man is 
condemned for murder, and hasastrong 
desire but no prospect of pardon; or 
where a man is shipwrecked, and has 
a strong desire, but no expectation of 
egain seeing his family and friends. 
In such cases, despondency or des- 
pair are the results. It is the union 
of the two feelings in proper propor- 
tions which constitutes hope. ‘There 
has been considerable variety of views 
among expositors in regard to the 
proper meaning of the word in this 
place. Mr. Locke supposes that Paul 
here means the honourable employ- 
ment of an apostle and minister of the 
gospel, or the glory belonging to the 
ministry in the gospel; and that his 
calling it “hope,” instead of “ glory,” 
which the connection would seem to 
demand, is the language of modesty. 
Rosenmiiller understands it of the 
hope of the perpetual continuance of 
the gospel dispensation. Macknight 
renders it “ persuasion,” and explains 
it as meaning the full persuasion or 
assurance that the gospel excels the 
jaw in the manner of its introduction ; 
its permanency, &c. A few remarks 
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the ministers of the gospel had. (2.) 
It refers to all that he had said before 
about the superiority of the gospel to 
the law; and it is designed to express 
the result of all that on his mind, and 
on the minds of his fellow-labourers. 
(3.) It refers to the prospect, confi- 
dence, persuasion, anticipation which 
he had as the effect of what he had 
| just said. It is the prospect of eter- 
nal life; the clear expectation of ac- 
ceptance, and the anticipation of 
heaven, based on the fact that this was 
a ministry of the Spirit (ver. 8): that 
it was a ministry showing the way of 
justification (ver. 9): and that it was 
never to be done away, but to abide 
for ever (ver/11). On all these this 
strong hope was founded; and in view 
of these, Paul expressed himself 
clearly, not enigmatically ; and not in 
types and figures, as Moses did. 
Every thing about the gozpel was clear 
and plain; and this led to the confi- 
dent expectation and assurance of 
heaven. The word hope, therefore, 
in this place will express the effect on 
the mind of Paul in regard to the 
work of the ministry, produced by the 
group of considerations which he had 
suggested, showing that the gospel 
was superior to the law; and that it 
was the ground of more clear and cer- 
tain confidence and hope than any 
pa which the law could furnish. 
J We use. We employ; we are ac- 
customed to. Ife refers to the man- 
ner in which he preached the gospel, 
1 Great plainness of speech. Marg. 
oldness. We use the word “ plain- 
ness”’ as applied to speech chiefly in 
two senses, (1.) To denote boldness, 
faithfulness, candour; in opposition to 
trimming, timidity, and unfaithful- 
ness; and, (2.) ‘To denote clearness, 
intelligibleness, and simplicity, in op- 
position to obscurity, mist, and highly- 
wrought and laboured forms of ex- 
| pression. ‘The connection here shows 
j that the latter is the sense in which 
tha phrase here is to be understood ; 
see ver. 13. It denotes openness, 


may, perhaps, make it clear. (1.) It; simplicity, freedom from the obscurity 
refers primarily to Paul, and the other | which arises from enigmatical and 
ministers of the gospel. Itis not pro-|parabolical, and typical modes of 
perly the Christian hope as such to, speaking. ‘This stands in opposition 
which he refers, but it is that which | to figure, metaphor, and allegory—to 
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13 And not as Moses, which, put a vail over his face that the 


an affected and laboured concealment 
of the idea in the manner which was 
common among the Jewish doctors 
and heathen philosophers, where their 
meaning was carefully concealed from 
the vulgar, and from all except the 
tnitiated. It stands opposed also to 
the necessary obscurity arising from 
typical institutions like those of Mo- 
ses. And the doctrine of the passage 
is, that such is the clearness and ful- 
ness of the Christian revelation, aris- 
ing from the fact, that it is the last 
economy, and that it does not look to 
the future, that its ministers may and 
should use clear and intelligible lan- 
guage. They should not use language 
abounding in metaphor and allegory. 
They should not use unusual terms. 
They should not draw their words and 
illustrations from science. They 
should not use mere technical lan- 
guage. They should not attempt to 
vail or cloak their meaning. They 
should not seek a refined and over- 
wrought style. They should use ex- 
pressions which othcr men use; and 
express themselves as far as possible 
in the language of common life. What 
is preaching worth that is not under- 
stood? Why should a man talk at all 
unless he is intelligible? Who was ever 
more plain and simple in his words 
and illustrations than the Lord Jesus? 
13. And not as Moses. Our con- 
duct is not like that of Moses. We 
make no attempt to conceal any thing 
in regard to the nature, design, and 
duration of the gospel. We leave no- 
thing designedly in mystery. Q Which 
utavail over his face. Thatis, when 
e caine down from Mount Sinai, and 
when his face shone. J5x. xxxiv. 33, 
“ And till Moses had done speaking 
with them, he put a vail on his face.” 
‘This vail he put off when he went to 
speak with God, but put on again 
when he delivered his commands to 
the people, What was the design of 
this, Moses has not himself declared. 
The statement which he makes in 
Exodus would lead us to suppose that 
it was on account of the excecding 
brightness and dazzling splendour 
which shone around him, and which 


made it difficult to look intently upon 
him; and that this was in part the 
reason, even Paul himself seems to 
intimate in ver. 7. Ile, however, in 
this verse intimates that there was 
another design, which was that he 
might be, as Doddridge expresses it, 
“a kind of type and figure of his own 
dispensation.” J That the children 
of Israel. Mr. Locke understands 
this of the apostles, and supposes that 
it means, “‘ We do not vail the light, so 
that the obscurity of what we deliver 
should hinder the children of Israel 
from seeing in the Jaw which was to 
be done away, Christ who is the 
end of the law.’”’ But this interpre- 
tation is forced and unnatural. The 
phrase rendered ‘ that ” (agés re) evi- 
dently connects what is affirmed here 
with the statement about Moses ; and 
shows that the apostle means to say 
that Moses put the vail on his face in 
order that the children of Israel 
should not be able to see to the end 
of his institutions. That Moses had 
such a design, and that the putting on 
of the vail was emblematic of the na- 
ture of his institutions, Paul here dis- 
tinctly affirms. No one can prove 
that this was not his design; and in a 
land and time when types, and em- 
blems, and allegorical modes of speech 
were much used, it is highly probable 
that Moses meant to intimate that the 
end and full purpose of his institu- 
tions were designedly concealed. 
{ Could not stedfastly look. Could 
not gaze intently upon (devious) ; see 
Note on ver.7. They could not clearly 
discern it ; there was obscurity arising 
from the fact of the designed conceal- 
ment. He did not intend that they 
should clearly see the full purport and 
design of the institutions which he es- 
tablished. {] Z'o the end (sis ro réacs). 
Unto the end, purpose, design, or ul- 


- timate result of the Jaw which he es- 


tablished. A great many different 
interpretations have been proposed of 
this. ‘The meaning seems to me tobe 
this : There wasa glory and splendour 
in that which the institutions of Mo- 
ses typified, which the children of Is- 
rael were not permitted then to be- 
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14 But their minds were blind- 


fastly look to the end@ of that|ed ; ¢ for until this day remaineth 


which is abolished : 
a@ Ro.10.4. 
hold. 


There was a splendour and 
lustre in the face of Moses, which they 
could not gaze upon, and therefore he 
put a vail over it to diminish its in- 
tense brightness. In like manner 
there was a glory and splendour in the 
ultimate design and scope of his insti- 
tutions, in that to which they referred, 
which they were not then able, 7. e. 
prepared to look on, and the exceed- 
ing brightness of which he of design 
concealed. This was done by obscure 
types and figures, that resembled a 
vail thrown over a dazzling and splen- 
did object. The word “end,” then, I 
suppose, does not refer to termination, 
or close, but to the design, scope, or 
purpose of the Mosaic institutions ; to 
that which they were intended to in- 
troduce and adumbrate. THat END 
was the Messiah, and the glory of his 
institutions; see Note on Rom. x. 
“ Christ is the end of the law.”” And 
the meaning of Paul, I take to be, is, 
that there was a splendour and a glory 
in the gospel which the Mosaic insti- 
tutions were designed to typify, which 
was so great that the children of Is- 
rael were not fully prepared to see it, 
and that he designedly threw over 
that glory the vail of obscure types 
and figures; as he threw over his face 
a vail that partially concealed its 
splendour. Thus interpreted there is 
a consistency in the entire passage, 
and very great beauty. Paul, in the 
following verses, proceeds to state that 
the vail to the view of the Jews of his 
time was not removed ; that they still 
looked to the obscure types and insti- 
tutions of the Mosaic law rather than 
on the glory which they were designed 
+o adumbrate; asifthey should choose 
to look on the vazd on the face of Mo- 
ses rather than on the splendour 
which it concealed. {| Of that which 
ts abolished. Or rather to be abolished, 
(rod xaragyouptvov), Whose nature, de- 
sign, and intention 16 was that it 
should be abolished. It was never de- 
signed to be permanent; and Paul 
speaks of it here as a thing that was 


the same vail untaken away in 
a Ro.11.7,8,25. 


known and indisputable that the Mo- 
saic institutions were designed to be 
abolished. 

14. But ther minds were blinded. 
The word here used (v#2s~) means 
rather to harden; to make hard like 
stone; and then to make dull or stu- 
pid. It is applied to the heart, in 
Mark vi. 52; viii. 17; to persons, in 
Rom. xi. 7; and to the cyes, in Job 
xvii. 7. Paul refers here to the fact 
that the understandings of the Jews 
were stupid, dull, and insensible, so 
that they did not see clearly the 
design and end of their own institu- 
tions. He states simply the fact; he 
does not refer to the cause of it. The 
fact that the Jews were thus stupid 
and dull is often affirmed in the New 
Testament. QJ For until this day, 
&e. The sense of this is, that even 
to the time when Paul wrote, it was 
a characteristic of the great mass of 
the Jewish people, that they did not 
understand the true sense of their 
own Scriptures. They did not under- 
stand its doctrines in regard to the 
Messiah. A vail seems to be thrown 
over the Old ‘I'estament when they 
read it, as there was over the face of 
Moses, so that the glory of their own 
Scriptures is concealed from their 
view, as the glory of the face of 
Moses was hidden. § Of the Old Tes- 
tament. Greek, ‘of the old cove- 
nant.” See this word ‘ testament,” 
or covenant, explained in the Notes 
on 1 Cor. xi. 25. This, I believe, is 
the only instance in which the Scrip- 
tures of the Jews are called the 
“‘ Old Testament,’’ or covenant, in the 
Bible. 1¢ was, of course, not a name 
which they used, or would use; but it 
is now with Christians the common 
appellation. No doubt can be enter- 
tained but that Paul uses the terms 
in the same manner in which we now 
do, and refers to all the inspired writ- 
ings of the Jews. § Which vail és 
done away in Christ. In the mani- 
festation, or appearance of Jesus the 
Messiah, the vail is removed. ‘The 
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the reading of the Old ‘Testament ; 
which vail is done away in Christ. 
15 But even unto this day, 


obscurity which rested on the pro- 
phecies and types of the former dis- 
pensation is withdrawn; and as the 
face of Moses could have been dis- 
tinctly seen if the vail on his face had 
been removed, so it is in regard to the 
true meaning of the Old Testament by 
the coming of the Messiah. What 
was obscure is now made clear; and 
the prophecies are so completely ful- 
filled in him, that his coming has 
removed the covering, and shed a 
clear light over them all. Many of 
the prophecies, for example, until the 
Messiah actually appeared, appeared 
obscure, and almost contradictory. 
Those which spoke of him, for illus- 
tration, as man and as God; as suffer- 
ing, and yet reigning; as dying, and 
yet as ever-living ; asa mighty Prince, 
a conqueror, and a king, and yet as a 
man of sorrows; as humble, and yet 
glorious: all seemed difficult to be 
reconciled until they were seen to har- 
monise in Jesus of Nazareth. Then 
they were plain, and the vail was 
taken away. Christ is seen to answer 
all the preyious descriptions of him 
in the Old Testament; and his com- 
ing casts a clear light on all which 
was before obscure. 

15. But even unto this day. To 
the time when Paul wrote this epis- 
tle, about thirty years after Christ 
was put to death. But it is still as 
true as it was in the time of Paul; 
and the character and conduct of the 
Jews now so entirely accords with the 
description which he gives of them in 
his time, as to show that he drew 
from nature, and as to constitute one 
of the strong incidental proofs that 
the account in the New Testament is 
true. Of no other people on earth, 
probably, would a description be accu- 
rate eighteen hundred years after it 
was made. J When Moses is read. 
When the five books of Moses arc 
read, as they were regularly and con- 
stantly in their synagogues; see Note 
on Luke iv. 16. Q Lhe vail ts upon 
their heart. They do not see the true 
meaning and beauty of their own 
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when Moses is read, the vail is 
upon their heart. 
16 Nevertheless, when it shall 


Scriptures—a description as appli- 


cable to the Jews now as it was to 
those in the time of Paul. 

16. Nevertheless. This is not al- 
ways to continue. The time is com- 
ing when they shall understand their 
own Scriptures, and see their truo 
beauty. J When tt shall turn to the 
Lord. When the Jewish people shall 
be converted. The word “it’’ here 
refers undoubtedly to “ Israel’’ in ver. 
13; and the sense is, that their blind- 
ness is not always to remain; there is 
to be a period when they shall turn to 
God, and shall understand his pro- 
mises, and become acquainted with 
the true nature of their own religion. 
This subject the apostle has dis- 
cussed at much greater length in the 
eleventh chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans; see Notes on that chapter. 
q The vail shall be takenaway. They 
shall then understand the true mean- 
ing of the prophecies, and the true 
nature of their own institutions.: 
They shall seo that they refer to the 
Lord Jesus, the incarnate Son of God, 
and the true Messiah. The genuine 
sense of their sa¢red oracles shall 
break upon their view with full and 
irresistible light. ‘There may be an 
allusion in the language here to the 
declaration in Isa. xxv. 7, “ And he 
will destroy in this mountain the face 
of the covering cast over all people, 
and the vail that is spread over all 
nations.” This verse teaches, (1.) 
That the time will come when the 
Jews shall be converted to Chris- 
tianity; expressed here by their turn- 
ing unto the Lord, that is, the Lor, 
Jesus; sec Note, Acts i. 24. (2.) 
It seems to be implied that their con- 
version will be a conversion of the 
people at large; a conversion that 
shall be nearly simultaneous; a con- 
version en masse. Such a conversion 
we have reason to anticipate of the 
Jewish nation. (3.) The effect of this 
will be to make them acquainted with 
the true sense of their own Scrip- 
tures, and the light and beauty of the 
sayings of their own prophets. Now 
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turn to the Lord, the vail shall be 
taken away. 
17 Now the Lard ® is that Spirit; 
a 13.25.7. b 1Cor.15.45. 


they are in deep darkness on the sub- 


ject; then they will sce how entirely 
they meet and harmonise in the Lord 
Jesus. (4.) The true and only way 
of having a correct and ful! meaning 
of the Bible is by turning unto God. 
Love to him, and a disposition to do 
his will, is the best means of inter- 
preting the Bible. 

17. Now the Lord is that Spirit. 
The word “ Lord” here evidently 
refers to the Lord Jesus; see ver. lf}. 
It may be observed in general in re- 
gard to this word, that where it occurs 
in the New Testament unless the con- 
nection require us to understand it of 
God, it refers to the Lord Jesus. It 
was the common name by which he 
was known; see John xx. 183; xxi. 
/, 12; Eph.iv. 1, 5. The design of 
Paul in this verse seems to be to 
account for the “liberty” which he 
and the other apostles had, or for the 
boldness, openness, and plainness 
(ver. 12) which they evinced in con- 
fradistinction from the Jews, who so 
little understood the nature of their 
institutions. He had said (vor. 6), 
that he was a minister “not of the 
letter, but of the Spirit ;’’ and he had 
stated that the Old Testament was 
not understood by the Jews who ad- 
hered to the literal interpretation of 
the Scriptures. He here says, that 
the Lord Jesus was “the Spirit’”’ to 
which he referred, and by which he 
was enabled to understand the Old 
Testament so as to speak plainly, and 
without obscurity. The sense is, that 
Chrigt was the Spirit ; 7. ¢. the sum, 
the substance of the Old Testament. 
The figures, types, prophecies, &c. all 
centered in him, and he was the end 
of all those institutions. If contem- 
nlated as having reference to him, it 
was easy to understand them. This 
I take to be the sentiment of the pas- 
sage, though expositors have been 
greatly divided in regard to its mean- 
ing. Thus explained, it does not 
mean absolutely and abstractly that 
the Lord Jesus was “a Spirit,’ but 
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and where the ° Spirit of the Lord 
is, there zs liberty. 

18 But we all, with open face 

c Rom.8&.2. 


that he was the sum, the essence, the 


end, and the purport of the Mosaic 
rites, the spirit of which Paul had 
spoken in ver. 6, as contradistinguish- 
ed from the letter of thelaw. {J And 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. This is a general truth 
designed to illustrate the particular 
sentiment which he had just advanced. 
The word “ liberty’? here (asvSsgia) 
refers, I think, to freedom in speak- 
ing; the power of speaking openly, 
and freely, as in ver. 12. It states 
the general truth, that the effect of 
the Spirit of God was to give light 
and clearness of view; to remove ob- 
scurity from a subject, and to enable 
one to see it plainly. ‘This would be 
a truth that could nat be denied by 
the Jews, who held to the doctrine 
that the Spirit of God revealed truth, 
and it must be admitted by all. 
Under the influence of that Spirit, 
therefore, Paul says, that he was able 
to speak with openness, and boldness; 
that he had a clear view of truth, 
which the mass of the Jews had not ; 
and that the system of religion which 
he preached was open, plain, and 
clear. The word “freedom,” woul 
perhaps, better convey the idea. 
“¢ There is freedom from the dark and 
obscure views of the Jews; freedom 
from their prejudices, and their super- 
stitions ; freedom from the slavery 
and bondage of sin; the freedom of 
the children of God, who have clear 
views of him as their Father and 
Redeemer, and who are enabled to 
express those views openly and boldly 
to the world.” 

18. But we all. All Christians. 
The discussion in the chapter has re- 
lated mainly to the apostles; but this 
declaration seems evidently to refer to 
all Christians, as distinguished from 
the Jews. With open face, comp. 
Note on 1 Cor. xiii.12. ‘Tindal ren- 
ders this, “and now the Lord’s glory 
appearcth in us all asin aglass.”’ The 
sense is, ‘with unvailed face,” alluding 
to the fact (ver. 13) that the face of 
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beholding as ina glass ¢ the glory of |® image from ¢ glory to glory even 
the Lord, are changed into the same | as ! by the Spirit of the Lord. 


a 1Cor.13.12. bd Rom.8.29. 


Moses was vailed, so that the children 


of Israel could not stedfastly look on 
it. In contradistinction from that, 
Paul says that Christians are enabled 
to look upon the glory of the Lord in 
the gospel without a vail—without 
any obscure intervening medium. 
{ Beholding as in a glass. On the 
word glass, and the sense in which it 
is used in the New Testament, see 
Note on 1 Cor, xiii. 12. The word 
here used (xerorre:Zoutvn) has been 
very variously rendered. Macknight 
renders it, ‘‘ we all reflecting as mir- 
rors the glory of the Lord.” Dod- 
dridge, ‘‘beholding as by a glass.” 
Locke, ‘“‘ with open countenances as 
mirrors, reflecting the glory of the 
Lord.” The word xarerrgiZw occurs 
no where else in the New Testament. 
It properly means to look in a mir- 
ror; to behold as in a mirror. The 
mirrors of the ancients were made of 
burnished metal, and they reflected 
images with great brilliancy and dis- 
tinctness. And the meaning is, that 
the gospel reflected the glory of the 
Lord ; it was, so to speak, the mirror 
—the polished, burnished substance 
in which the glory of the Lord shone, 
and where that glory was irradiated 
and reflected so that it might be seen 
by Christians. There was no vail 
over it; no obscurity; nothing to 
break its dazzling splendour, or to 
prevent its meeting the eye. Chris- 
tians, by looking on the gospel, could 
see the glorious perfections and plans 
of God as bright, and clear, and bril- 
liant as they could see a light reflected 
from the burnished surface of the 
mirror, So to speak, the glorious 
perfections of God shone from heaven; 
beamed upon the gospel, and were 
thence reflected to the eye and the 
heart of the Christian, and had the 
effect of transforming them into the 
same image. ‘This passage is one of 
great beauty, and is designed to set 
forth the gospel as being the reflection 
of the infinite glories of God to the 
minds and hearts of men. Q The 
glory of the Lord. The splendour, 


c Ps 84.7. H 


1 or, of the Lord the Spirit. 


majesty, and holiness of God as mani- 
fested in the gospel, or of the Lord 
as incarnate. The idea is, that God 
was clearly and distinctly seen in the 
gospel. ‘There was no obscurity, no 
vail, as in the case of Moses. In the 
gospel they were permitted to look on 
the full splendour of the divine per- 
fections—the justice, goodness, mercy, 
and benevolence of God—to sce him 
as he is with undimmed and unvailed 
glory. The idea is, that the perfec- 
tions of God shine forth with splen- 
dour and beauty in the gospel, and that 
we are permitted to look on them 
clearly and openly. J Ave changed 
into the same image. It is possible 
that there may be an allusion here to 
the effect which was produced by 
looking into an ancient mirror. Such 
mirrors were made of burnished metal, 
and the reflection from them would 
be intense. If a strong light were 
thrown on them, the rays would be 
cast by reflection on the face of him 
who looked on the mirror, and it 
would be strongly illuminated. And 
the idea may be, that the glory of 
God, the splendour of the divine per- 
fections, was thrown on the gospel, so 
to speak like a bright light on a po- 
lished mirror; and that that glory was 
reflected from the gospel on him who 
centemplated it, so that he appeared 
to be transformed into the same 
image. Locke renders it, “ We are 
changed into his very image by a 
continued succession of glory, as it 
were, streaming upon us from the 
Lord.” The figure is one of great 
beauty ; and the idea is, that by plac- 
ing ourselves within the light of the 
gospel ; by contemplating the glory 
that shines there, we become changed 
into the likeness of the same glory, 
and conformed to that which shines 
there with so much splendour. By 
contemplating the resplendent face of 
the blessed Redeemer, we are changed 
into something of the same image. It 
is a law of our nature that we are 
moulded, in our moral feelings, by the 
persons with whom we associate, and 
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by the objects which we contemplaic. 
We become insensibly assimilated to 
those with whom we have intercourse, 
and to the objects with which we are 
familiar. We imbibe the opinions, 
we copy the habits, we imitate the 
manners, we fall into the customs of 
those with whom we have daily con- 
versation, and whom we make our 
companions and friends. ‘Their sen- 
timents insensibly become our senti- 
ments, and their ways our ways. It 
is thus with the books with which we 
are familiar. We aro insensibly, but 
certainly moulded into conformity to 
the opinions, maxims, and feelings 
which are there expressed. Our own 
sentiments undergo a gradual change, 
and we are likened to those with 
which in this manner we are conyer- 
sant. So it is in regard to the opin- 
ions and feelings which from any 
cause we are in the habit of bringing 
before our minds. It is the way by 
which men become corrupted in their 
sentimentsand feelings, in their contact 
with the world; it is the way in which 
amusements, and the company of the 
gay and the dissipated possess so 
much power ; it is the way in which 
the young and inexperienced are be- 
guiled and ruined; and it is the way 
in which Christians dim the lustre of 
their piety, and obscure the bright- 
ness of their religion by their contact 
with the gay and fashionable world.— 
And it is on the same great principle 
that Paul says that by contemplating 
the glory of God in the gospel, we 
become insensibly, but certainly con- 
formed to the same image, and made 
like the Redeemer. Ilis image will 
be reflected on us. We shall imbibe 
lis sentiments, catch his feelings, and 
be moulded into the image of his own 
purity. Such is the great and wise 
Jaw of our nature ; and it is on this 
principle, and by this means, that 
God designs we should be made pure 
on earth, and kepé pure in heaven for 
ever. QJ From glory to glory. From 
one degree of glory to another. 
‘The more we behold this brilliant 
and glorious light, the more do we 
refiect back its rays; that is, the more 
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our minds become imbued with its 
spirit.” —Bloompeld. ‘This is said in 
contradistinction probably to Moses. 
The splendour on his face gradually 
died away. But not so with the light 
reflected from the gospel. It becomes 
deeper and brighter constantly.— 
This sentiment is paraliel to that ex- 
pressed by the psalmist; ‘‘ They go 
from strength tostrength’’ (Ps. 1xxxiv. 
7); t.¢. they go from one degree of 
strength to another, or one degree of 
holiness to another, until they come 
to the full vision of God himself ir. 
heaven. The idea in the phrase be- 
fore us is; that there is a continual 
increase of moral purity and holiness 
under the gospel until it results in 
the perfect glory of heaven. The 
docirine is, that Christians advance 
in picty ; and that this is done hy the 
contemplation of the glory of God as 
it is revealed in the gospel. {J As by 
the Spirit of the Lord. Marg. ‘ Of 
the Lord of the Spirit.” Gr. ‘ As 
from the Lord the Spirit.” So Beza, 
Locke, Wolf, Rosenmiiller, and Dod- 
dridge render it. ‘The idea is, that it 
is by the Lord Jesus Christ the spirit 
of the law, the spirit referred to by 
Paul above, ver. 6,17. It is done by 
the Holy Spirit procured or imparted 
by the Lord Jesus. This sentiment 
is in accordance with that which pre- 
vails everywhere in the Bible, that it 
is by the Holy Spirit alone that the 
heart is changed and purified. And 
the object of the statement here is, 
doubtless, to prevent the supposition 
that the change from “ glory to glory” 
was produced in any sense by the 
mere contemplation of truth, or by 
any physical operation of such con- 
templation on the mind. It was bs 
the Spirit of God alone that the heart 
was changed even undcr the gospel, 
and amidst the fuil blaze of its truth. 
Were it not for his agency, even the 
contemplation of the glorious truths 
of the gospel would be in vain, and 
would produce no saving effect on the 
human heart. 


REMARKS. 
]. The hest of all evidences of a 


we contemplate the great truths of | call to the office of the ministry is the 
the Christian religion, the more do! divine blessing resting on our labours 
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ver. 1,2. If sinners are converted ; 
if souls are sanctified; if the interests 
of pure religion are advanced ; if by 
humble, zealous, and self-denying ef- 
forts, a man is enabled so to preach as 
that the divine blessing shall rest con- 
stantly on his labours, it is among the 
Lest of all evidences that he is called 
of God, and is approved by him. 
And though it may be true, and is 
true, that men who are self-deceived, 
or are hypocrites, are sometimes the 
means of doing good, yet it is still 
true, as a general rule, that eminent, 
and long-continued success in the 
ministry is an evidence of God's ac- 
ceptance, and that he has called a 
minister to this office. Parl felt 
this, and often appealed to it; and 
why may not others also ? 

2. A minister may appeal to the 
effect of the gospel among his own 
people as a proof that it is from God, 
ver. 2, 3. Nothing else would pro- 
duce such effects as were produced at 
Corinth, but the power of God. If 
the wicked are reclaimed; if the in- 
temperate and licentious are made 
temperate and pure ; if the dishonest 
are made honest; and the scoffer 
learns to pray, under the gospel, it 
proves that itis from God. To such 
effects 2 minister may appeal as proof 
that the gospel which he preaches 
is from heaven, A system which 
will produce these effects must be 
true. 

3. A minister should so live among 
a people as to be able to appeal to 
them with the utmost confidence in 
regard to the purity and integrity of 
his own character, ver. 1, 2. IIc 
should so live, and preach, and act, 
that he will be under no necessity of 
adducing testimonials from abroad in 
regard to his character. The effect 
of his gospel, and the tenor of his 
life, should be his best testimonial ; 
and to that he should be able to ap- 
peal. A man who is under a neces- 
sity, constantly, or often, of defending 
his own character; of bolstering it 
up by testimonials from abroad; who 
is obliged to spend much of his time 
in defending his reputation, or who 
chooses to spend much of his time in 
defending it, has usually a character 
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and reputation not worth defending. 
Let a man live as he ought to do, and 
he will, in the end, have a good reputa- 
tion. Let him strive to do the will of 
God, and save souls, and he will have 
all the reputation which he ought to 
have. God will take care of his char- 
acter ; and will give him just as much 
reputation as it is desirable that he 
should have ; sce Ps. xxxvii. 5, 6. 

4. The church is, as it were, an 
epistle sent by tho Lord Jesus, to 
show his character and will, vor. 3. 
It is his representative on earth. It 
holds his truth. It is to imitate his 
example. It is to show how he lived. 
And it is to accomplish that which he 
would accomplish were he personally 
on earth, and present among men—as 
a letter is designed to accomplish 
some important purpose of the writer 
when absent. The church, therefore, 
should be such as shall appropriately 
express the will and desire of the 
Lord Jesus. It should resemble him. 
It should hold his truth ; and it should 
devote itself with untiring diligence 
to the great purpose of advancing his 
designs, and spreading his gospel 
around the world. 

5. Religion has its seat in the heart, 
ver. 3. It is engraven there. It is 
written not with ink, or engraven on 
stone, but it is written by the Spirit 
of God on the heart. That professed 
religion, therefore, which does not 
reach the heart, and which is not felt 
there, is false and delusive. There 
ts no true religion which does not 
reach and affect the heart. 

6. We should feel our dependence 
on God in all things, ver. 5. We are 
dependent on him, (1.) For revelation 
itself. Man had no power of origi- 
nating the truths which constitute re- 
velation. They are the free and pure 
gift of God. (2.) For success in sav- 
ing souls. God only can change the 
heart. It is not done by human rea- 
soning ; by any power of man; by any 
eloquence of persuasion. It is by the 
power of God; and if a minister of 
religion meets with any success, it 
will be by the presence and hy the 
power of God alone. (3.) We are 
dependent on him for the power of 
thought at all; for clearness of intel- 
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lect ; for such a state of bodily health 
as to permit us to think; for bright 
conceptions ; for ability to arrange 
our thoughts; for the power of express- 
ing them clearly ; for such a state of 
mind as shall be free from vain fan- 
cies, and vagaries, and eccentricities ; 
and for such a state as shall mark our 
plans as those of common sense and 
prudence. On such plans much of 
the comfort of life depends ; and on 
such plans depends also nearly all the 
success which men ever meet with in 
any virtuous and honourable calling. 
And if men felt, as they should do, 
how much they are dependent on God 
for the power of clear thinking, and 
for the characteristics of sound 
sense in their schemes, they would 
pray for it more than they do; and 
would be more grateful that such a 
rich blessing is so extensively con- 
ferred on men. 

4. Religion has a living power, ver. 
6. It is not the letter, but the spirit. 
It is not made up of forms and cere- 
monies. It does not consist in cold, 
external rites, however regular they 
may be; nor in formal prayer, or in 
stated seasons of devotion. All these 
will be dead and vain unless the heart 
is given to God, and to his service. 
If these are all, there is no religion. 
And if we have no better religion than 
that, we should at once abandon our 
hopes, and seek for that which does 
not kill, but which makes alive. 

8. The office of the ministers of the 
gospel is glorious, and most honour- 
able, ver. 7—9. It is far more hon- 
ourable than was the office of Moses ; 
and their work is far more glorious 
than was his. His consisted in giving 
the law on tables of stone; in the ex- 
ternal splendour which attended its 
promulgation ; and in introducing a 
system which must be soon done 
away. Ilis wasa ministry ‘‘of death” 
and of condemnation.” Theirs is 
a ministration by which the Holy 
Spirit is communicated to men— 
through them as channels, or organs 
by which the saving grace of that 
Spirit is imparted; it is a work by 
which men are made righteous, justi- 
fied, and accepted; it isa work whose 
effects are never to fade away, but 
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which are to live amidst the splen- 
dours of heaven. 

9. The responsibility and solemnity 
of the work of the ministry. It was 
a solemn and responsible work for 
Moses to give the law amidst the 
thunders of Sinai to the children of 
Israel. It is much more solemn to 
be the inedium by which the eternal 
truths of the gospel are made known 
to men. The one, imposing as it was, 
was designed to be temporary, and 
was soon to pass away. ‘The other is 
to be eternal in its effects, and is to 
enter vitally and deeply into the eter- 
nal destiny of man. The one per- 
tained to laws written on stone; the 
other to influences that are deeply 
and for ever to affect the heart. No 
work can be more solemn and respon- 
sible than that through which the 
Holy Spirit, with renewing and sanc- 
tifying power, is conveyed to man ; 
that which is connected with the jus- 
tification of sinners ; and that which 
in its effects is to be permanent as 
the soul itself, and to endure as long 
as God shall exist. 

10. We see the folly of attempting 
to be justified by the law, ver. 7, 9. 
It is the ministration of death and of 
condemnation. It speaks only to con- 
demn. Law knows nothing of pardon. 
It is not given for that purpose ; and 
no perfect law can contain within 
itself provisions for pardon. Besides, 
no one has ever complied with all the 
demands of the law; no one ever will. 
All have sinned. But if atu the de- 
mands of the law be not complied 
with, it speaks only to condemn, 
James ii. 10. Ifa man in other re- 
spects has been ever so good a citizen, 
and yet has committed murder, he 
must dic. So saysthelaw. Ifaman 
has been ever so valiant, and fought 
ever so bravely, and yet is guilty of 
an act of treason, he must die. The 
question is not what he has been in 
in other respects, or what else he may, 
or may not have done, but has he 
committed this offence? If ho has, 
the law knows no forgiveness; and 
pronounces his condemnation. If 
pardoned, it must be by some other 
system than by the regular operation 
of law. So with the simner against 
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God. If the law is violated, it speaks 
only to condemn. If he is pardoned, 
it can be only by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

11. The danger of grieving the 
IIoly Spirit, ver. 8. The gospel is 
the field of the operations of the Ioly 
Spirit in our world. It is the minis- 
tration of the Spirit. It is the chan- 
nel by which his influences descend 
on man. ‘To reject that gospel is to 
reject Him, and to cut off the soul 
from all possibility of being brought 
under his saving influence and power 
for ever, We strives with men only 
in connection with the gospel; and 
all hope, therefore, of being brought 
under his saving power, is in attend- 
ing to that gospel, and embracing its 
provisions. The multitudes, there- 
fore, who are rejecting or neglecting 
that gospel, are throwing thomselves 
beyond his saving influences; and 
placing themselves beyond the possi- 
bility of salvation. 

12. We see the guilt of neglecting 
or rejecting the gospel. It is the 
scheme, and the only scheme for par- 
don, ver. 8S—10. It is a far more 
glorious manifestation of the goodness 
of God than the law of Moses. It is 
the glorious and benevolent manifes- 
tation of God through the incarna 
tion, the sufferings, and the death of 
his Son. It is the onxy plan of par- 
doning mercy that has been, or that 
will be revealed. If men are not 
pardoned through that, they are not 
pardoned at all. If they are not 
saved by that, they must die for ever. 
What guilt is there, therefore, in ne- 
glecting and despising it! What 
folly is there in turning away from 
i4s provisions of mercy, and neglect- 
ing to secure an interest in what it 
provides ! 

13. The gospel is to spread around 
the world, and endure to the end of 
time, ver. 11. Itis not like the insti- 
tutions of Moses, to endure for a 
limited period, and then to be done 
away. The cloud and tempest; the 
thunder and lightning on Mount Sinai 
which attended the giving of the law, 
soon disappeared. The unusual and 
unnatural splendour on the counte- 
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All the magnificence of the Mosaic 
ritual also soon faded away. But not 
so the gospel. That abides. That is 
the last dispensation; the permanent 
economy : that under which the affairs 
of the world are to be brought to an 
end. That is to pervade all lands ; to 
bless all people; to survive all revolu- 
tions ; to outlive all the magnificence 
of courts, and all the splendour of 
mighty dynasties, and is to endure till 
this world shall come to an end, and 
live in its glorious effects for ever and 
ever. It is, therefore, to be the fixed 
principle on which all Christians are 
to act, that the gospel is to be per- 
manent, and is to spread over all 
lands, and yet fill all nations with joy. 
And if so, how fervent and unceasing 
should be their prayers and efforts to 
accomplish this great and glorious 
result ! 

14. We learn from this chapter the 
duty of preaching in a plain, simple, 
intelligible manner, ver. 12. Preach- 
ing should always be characterised 
indeed by good sense, and ministers 
should show that they are not fools, 
and their preaching should be such as 
to interest thinking men—for there is 
no folly or nonsense in the Bible. 
But their preaching should not be ob- 
secure, metaphysical, enigmatical, and 
abstruse. It should be so simple that 
the unlettered may learn the plan of 
salvation; so plain that no one shall 
mistake it except by his own fault. 
The hopes of the gospel are so clear 
that there is no need of ambiguity or 
enigma; no need of abstruse metaphy- 
sical reasoning in the pulpit. Nor 
should there be an attempt to appear 
wise or profound, by studying a dry, 
abstruse, and cold style and manner. 
The preacher should be open, plain, 
simple, sincere; he should testify what 
he feels ; should be able to speak as 
himself animated by hope, and to tell 
of a world of glory to which he is him- 
self looking forward with unspeakable 


joy. 

15. It is the privilege of the Chris- 
tian to look on the unvailed and ur- 
clouded glory of the gospel, ver. 12, 
13. IIe does not look at it through 
types and shadows. Ile does not con- 


nance of Moses soon vanished away. |! template it when a vail of obscurity is 
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drawn designedly over it. Ile sees it 
in its true beauty and splendour. ‘The 
Messiah has come, and he may con- 
template openly and plainly his glory, 
and the grandeur of his work. The 
Jews looked upon it in the light of 
prophecy ; to us it is history. They 
saw it only through obscure shadows, 
types, and figures; we see it in open 
day, may survey at leisure its full 
beauty, and contemplate in the fulness 
of its splendour the gospel of the 
blessed God. For this we cannot be 
too thankful; nor can we be too an- 
xious lest we undervalue our privi- 
leges, and abuse the mercies that we 
enjoy. 

16. In reading the Old Testament, 
we see the importance of suffering the 
reflected light of the New Testament 
to be thrown upon it, in order cor- 
rectly to understand it, ver. 18, 14. 
It is our privilege to know what the 
institutions of Moses meant; to see 
the end which he contemplated. And 
it is our privilege to sce what they re- 
ferred to, and how they prefigured the 
Messiah, and his gospel. In reading 
the Old Testament, therefore, there 
is no reason why we should not 
take with us the knowledge which 
we have derived from the New, re- 
specting the character, work, and doc- 
trines of the Messiah; and to suffer 
them to influence our understanding 
of the laws and institutions of Moses. 
Thus shall we treat the Bible as a 
whole, and allow one part to throw 
light on another—a privilege which 
we always concede to any book. There 
is no reason why Christians in read- 
ing the Old Testament should re- 
main in the same darkness as the 
ancient, or the modern Jews. 

17. Thus read, the Old Testament 
will be to us of inestimable value, 
ver. 14. It is of value not only as 
introducing the gospel ; as furnishing 
predictions whose fulfilment are full 
demonstration of the truth of reli- 
gion; as containing specimens of the 
sublimesit and purest poctry in the 
world; but it is of value as embody- 
ing, though amidst many types and 
shadows and much obscurity, all the 
great doctrines of the true religion. 
Though to the Jews, and to the 
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world, there is a vail east over it; 
yet to the Christian there is a beauty 
and splendour on all its pages—for 
the coming of Christ has removed 
that vail, and the sense of those 
ancient writings is now fully seen. 
True picty will value the Old Tes- 
tament, and will find there, in the 
sweetest poetry in the world, the 
expression of feelings which the re- 
ligion of the Messiah only can pro- 
duce ; and pure and elevated thoughts 
which could have been originated by 
nothing but his anticipated coming: 
It is no mark of piety or of wisdom 
to disparage the Jewish Scriptures. 
But the higher the attainments in 
Christian feeling, the more will the 
writings of Moses and the prophets be 
loved. 

18. Men may have the Bible, and 
may read it long, and much, and yet 
not understand it, ver. 15. So it was, 
and is with the Jews. The Scrip- 
tures were attentively read by them, 
and yet they did not understand them. 
So it is still, There is a vail on 
their heart, and they are blinded. 
So it is often now with others. Men 
often read the Bible and see little 
beauty in it. They read, and they 
do not understand it. The reason is, 
the heart is not right. ‘There should 
beacorrespondence of feeling between 
the heart and the Bible, or a congen- 
iality of view in order to appreciate 
its value and its truth. No man can 
understand or appreciate Milton or 
Cowperwho has not a taste like theirs. 
No man can understand and appre- 
ciate a poem or an essay on patriotism, 
who is not a lover of his country ; or 
on chastity, who is impure ; or on tem- 
perance, who is intemperate; or on 
virtue in gencral, who isa stranger to 
virtue in every form. And soin read- 
ing the Bible. ‘To appreciate and un- 
derstand fully the writings of David, 
Isaiah, Paul, or John, we must have 
their feclings : our hearts must glow 
with their love to God and the Re- 
deemer ; we must feel as they did the 
“guilt and burden of sin; and we must 
rejoice as they did in the hope of de- 
liverance, and in the prospect of hea- 
ven. ‘Till men have these feelings, 
they are not to wonder that the Bible 
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VETEREFORE, seeing we have 
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walking in craftiness, nor hand- 
ling the word of God deceitfully, & 


this ministry, as we have re-| but by manifestation of the truta 


ceived * mercy, we faint not ; 
2 But have renounced the hid- 
den things of ! dishonesty, not 
@ 1 Cor. 7.25. 1 shame. 


is to them a dead letter, or a sealed 
book, and that they do not understand 
it, or see any beauty in its pages. 

19. This chapter furnishes an argu- 
ment for the fidelity and truth of the 
statement of Paul, ver. 15. The ar- 
gument is, that his description is as 
applicable to the Jews now as it was 
in his own time—and that, therefore, 
it must have been drawn from nature. 
The same vail is on their hearts now 
as in his time; there is the same 
blindness and darkness in regard to 
the true meaning of their Scriptures. 
The language of Paul will accurately 
express that blindness now; and his 
description, therefore, is not drawn 
from fancy, but from fact. It is true 
now in regard to that singular people, 
and it was true in his own time; and 
the lapse of eighteen hundred years 
has only served to confirm the truth 
of his description in regard to the peo- 
ple of his own nation and time. 

20. That veil is to be removed only 
by their turning to God, ver. 16. It 
is only by true conversion that the 
mind can be brought to a full and 
clear understanding of the Scriptures ; 
and that event will yet take place in 
regard to the Jews. They shall yet 
be converted to the Messiah whom 
their fathers slew, and whom they 
have so long rejected ; and when that 
event shall occur, they shall see the 
beauty of their own Scriptures, and 
rejoice in ihe promises and glorious 
hopes which they hold out to the 
view, 

21. The duty of meditating much 
on the glory of the gospel, ver. 18. It 
is by that we are purified. It is 
by keeping it constantly before the 
mind ; dwelling on it splendour ; think- 
ing of its glorious truths, that we be- 
come transformed into the same im- 
age, and made like God. If the 
character is formed by the olhjects 
which we contemplate. and with which 


commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of 
God, 

3 chap. 2.17. 


we are familiar ; if we are insensibly 
moulded in our feelings and principles 
by that with which we constantly as- 
sociate, then we should think much 
ofthe truths of the gospel. We shouid 
pray much—for thus we come in con- 
tact with God and his truth. We 
should read the Scripture much. Wo 
should commune with the good and 
the pure. We should make our com- 
panions of those who most love the 
Lord Jesus, and most decidedly bear 
his image. We should think much 
of a pure heaven. ‘Thus shall we be 
moulded, insensibly it may be, but 
certainly, into the image of a holy 
God and Saviour, and be prepared for 
a pure and holy heaven. 
CIIAPTER IV. 

Tis chapter is intimately connect- 
ed with the preceding, and is indeed 
merely a statement of the conse- 
quences or results of the doctrine ad- 
vanced there. In that chapter, Paul 
had stated the clearness and plain- 
ness of the gospel as contrasted with 
the institutions of Moses, and particu- 
larly that the Christian ministry was 
a ministration more glorious than that 
of Moses. Itwasmoreclear. It was 
a ministration of justification (ver. 9), 
and of the Spirit (ver. 8), and was a 
ministration where they were permit- 
ted to look upon the unvailed and un- 
clouded glories of God, ver. 18. In 
this chapter he states some of the 
consequences, or results of their being 
called to this ministry; and the design 
is, to magnify the office of the min- 
istry; to show the sustaining power 
of the truths which they preached ; 
the intcrest which the Corinthian 
Christiansand all other Christians had 
in the ministry, and this to conciliate 
their favour ; and to show what there 
was to comfort them in the various 
trials to which as ministers they were 
exposed. Paul states therefore in this 


‘chapter— 
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1. That these clear and elevated 
views of the gospel sustained him; 
kept him from tainting; preserved 
him from deceit and all improper acts ; 
made him open and honest; since he 
had no necessity for craft and guilt, 
but proclaimed a system of religion 
which could be commended to every 
man’s conscience, and be seen to be 
true, ver. 1, 2. 

2. That if any persons were lost, it 
was not the fault of the gospel, ver. 3, 
4. That was clear, open, plain, glori- 
ous, and might be understood ; and if 
they were lost, it was to be traced to 
the malign influence of the god of this 
world, and not to the gospel. 

8. That the great purpose of Paul 
and his associates was to make known 
this clear and glorious truth of the 
gospel, and that, therefore, the apos- 
tles did not preach themselves, but 
Christ Jesus, the revealer and source 
of all this glory, ver. 5,6. Their sole 
object was to show forth this pure and 
glorious light of the gospel. 

4. That it was so arranged by God’s 
appointment and providence that all 
the glory of the results of the min- 
istry should be his, ver, 7—11. He 
had taken especial care that they 
should have no cause of self-exulta- 
tion or glorying in preaching the gos- 
pel; and had taken effectual means 
that they should be humbled, and not 
lifted up with pride, from the fact that 
they were commissioned to make 
known such glorious truths, and had 
a ministry more honourable than that 
of Moses. Ie had, therefore, com- 
mitted the treasure to earthen ves- 
sels; to frail, weak, dying men, and to 
men in humble life (ver. 7), and he 
had called them to submit to constant 
trials of persecution, poverty, peril, 
and want, in order that they might be 
humbled, and that God might mani- 
festly have all the glory, ver. 8—11. 

5. All this was for the sake of the 
church, a fact which was adapted to 
conciliate the favour of Christians, 
and excite their sympathy in the suf- 
ferings of the apostles, and to lead 
them to honour the ministry in a pro- 
per manner, ver. 12—15. Itwas not 
for their own welfare, happiness, hon- 
our, or emolument that they endured 
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these trials in the ministry; it was 

that the church might be benetited, 

ie thus abundant praise redound to 
od. 

6. These considerations sustained 
them in their trials, ver. 16—18. 
They had comfort in all their afflic- 
tions. They felt that they were doing 
and suffering these things for the sal- 
vation of souls, and the glory of God, 
(ver. 16); they had inward strength 
given them every day, though the out- 
ward man perished (ver. 16); they 
knew that the result of this would be 
an eternal weight of glory (ver. 17); 
and they were enabled to look to an- 
other and a better world ; to keep the 
eye on heaven, and to contemplate by 
faith the things which were unsecn 
and eternal, ver. 18. ‘These things 
supported them; and thus upheld, 
they went cheerfully to their great 
work, and met with calmness and joy 
all the trials which it involved. 

1. Therefore (die zctro). On ac- 
count of this. ‘That is, because the 
light of the gospel is so clear; because 
it reveals so glorious truths, and all 
obscurity is taken away, and we are 
permitted to behold as in a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, chap. iii. 18. Since 


‘the glories of the gospel dispensation 


are so great, and its effects on the 
heart are so transforming and purify- 
ing. The object is, to show the effect 
of being intrusted with such a min- 
istry, on the character of his preach- 
ing. | Seeing we have this ministry. 
The gospel ministry, so much more 
glorious than that of Moses (chap. lii. 
6); which is the ministry by which 
the Eloly Spirit acts on the hearts of 
men (chap. iii. 8); which is the min- 
istry of that system by which men are 
justified (chap. iii. 9); and which is 
the ministry of a system so pure and 
unclouded, chap. iii. 9—11,18. {J As 
we have received mercy. Tindal ren- 
ders this, ‘even as mercy is sure in 
us.” The idea is, that it was by the 
mere mercy and favour of God, that 
he had been intrusted with the min- 
istry, and the object of Paul is doubt- 
less to prevent the appearance of ar- 
rogance and self-confidence by stat- 
ing that it was to be traced entirely 
to God that he was put into the min- 
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istry. He doubtless had his eye on 
the fact that he had been a persecutor 
and blasphemer ; and that it was by 
the mere favour of God that he had 
been converted and intrusted with the 
ministry, 1 Tim. i. 13. Nothing will 
nore effectually humbled minister, and 
prevent his assuming any arrogant and 
self-confident airs, than to look over 
his past life ; especially if his life was 
one of blasphemy, vice, or infidelity ; 
and to remember that it is by the mere 
mercy of God that he is intrusted with 
the high office of an ambassador of 
Jesus Christ. Paul never forgot to 
trace his hope, his appointment to the 
ministerial office, and his success, to 
the mere grace of God. We faint 
not. This is one of the effects of being 
intrusted with such a ministry. The 
word here used (ixxaxoduev) means, 
properly, to turn out a coward ; to 
lose one’s courage ; then to be faint- 
hearted, to faint, to despond, in view 
of trial, difficulty, &¢.—Robinson. 
IIere it means, that by the mercy of 
God, he was not disheartened by the 
difficulties which he met; his faith 
and zeal did not flag ; he was enabled 
to be faithful, and Jaborious, and his 
courage always kept up, and his mind 
was filled with cheerfulness; see Note 
on chap. iil. 14. He was deterred by 
no difficulties ; embarrassed by no op- 
position ; driven from his purpose by 
no persecution ; and his strength did 
not fail under any trials. The con- 
sciousness of being intrusted with 
such a ministry animated him ; and 
the mercy and grace of God sustained 
him. 

2. But have renounced (druwdépsSa 
from dé and cirev). ‘The word means 
properly to speak out or off; to re- 
fuse or deny; to interdict or forbid. 
IIere it means, to renounce, or dis- 
own ; to spurn, or scorn with aversion. 
It occurs no where else in the New 
Testament; and the sense here is, 
that the apostles had such a view of 
the truth of religion, and the glory of 
the Christian scheme (chap. iii. 13— 
18), as to lead them to discard every 
thing that was disguised, and artful, 
and crafty; every thing like deceit 
and fraud. The religions of the 
heathen were made up mainly of trick, 
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and were supported by deception 
practised on the ignorant, and on the 
mass of men. Paul says, that he and 
his fellow-labourers had such views of 
the truth, and glory, and holiness of 
the Christian scheme, as to lead them 
solemnly to abjure and abhor all such 
dishonest tricks and devices. Truth 
never needs such arts; and no cause 
will long succeed by mere trick and 
cunning. The hidden things of dis- 
honesty. Marg. shame. The Greek 
word most commonly means shame, or 
disgrace. The hidden things of shame 
here mean disgraceful conduct ; clan- 
destine and secret arts, which were 
in themselves shameful and disgrace- 
ful. They denote all underhanded 
dealings ; all dishonest artifices and 
plans, such as were common among 
the heathen, and such probably as the 
false teachers adopted in the propa- 
gation of their opinions at Corinth. 
The expression here does not imply 
that the apostles ever had any thing to 
do with such arts; but that they 
solemnly abjured and abhorred them. 
Religion is open, plain, straight-for- 
ward. It has no alliance with cun- 
ning, and trick, and artifice. It should 
be defended openly; stated clearly ; 
and urged with steady argument. It 
is a work of light, and not of darkness. 
| Not walking in craftiness. Not act- 
ing craftily; not behaving in a crafty 
manner. ‘The word here used (wav- 
oveyie from ay, all, teyov, work, i. ¢€. 
doing every thing, or capable of doing 
any thing) denotes shrewdness, cun- 
ning, and craft. This was common ; 
and this was probably practised by 
the false teachers in Corinth. With 
this Paul says he had nothing to 
do. Ie did not adopt a course of 
carnal wisdom and policy (Note, chap. 
i. 12); he did not attempt to impose 
upon them, or to deceive them ; or to 
make his way by subtile and deceitful 
arts. ‘True religion can never be ad- 
vanced by trick and craftiness. § Nor 
handling the word of God deceitfully 
(Soacders;). Not falsifying; or dcceit- 
fully corrupting or disguising the truth 
of God, The phrase seems to be sy- 
nonymous with that used in chap. ii. 
17. and rendered “ corrupt the word 
of God ;’’ sce Note on that verse. It 
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properly means to falsify, adulterate, 
corrupt, by Jewish traditions, &c. 
(Robinson, Bloomfield, Doddridge, 
&c.); or it may mean, as in our trans- 
lation, to handle in a deceitful man- 
ner; to make use of trick and art in 
propagating and defending it. Tin- 
dal renders it, ‘neither corrupt we 
the word of God.” | But by mani- 
festation of the truth. By making the 
truth manifest ; 7. e. by a simple ex- 
hibition of the truth. By stating it 
just as it is, in an undisguised and 
open manner. Not by adulterating it 
with foreign mixtures; not by min- 
gling it with philosophy, or traditions; 
not by blunting its edge, or conceal- 
ing any thing, or explaining it away; 
but by an open, plain, straight-forward 
exhibition of it as it is in Jesus. 
Preaching should consist in a simple 
exhibition of the truth. There is no 
deceit in the gospel itself; and there 
should be none in the manner of ex- 
hibiting it. It should consist of a 
simple statement of things as they are. 
The whole design of preaching is, to 
make known the truth. And this is 
done in an effectual manner only when 
it is simple, open, undisguised, with- 
out craft, and without deceit. {| Com- 
inending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science. That is, so speaking the 
truth that every man’s conscience 
shall approve it as true; every man 
shall see-it to.be true, and to be in 
accordance with what he knows to be 
right. Conscience is that faculty of 
the mind which distinguishes between 
right and wrong, and which prompts 
us to choose the former and avoid the 
latter; John viii. 9; Note, Rom. ii. 
15; 1 Cor. x. 25, 27—29; 2 Cor. i. 
12. It is implied here, (1.) That a 
course of life, and a manner of preach- 
ing that shall be free from dishonesty, 
and art, and trick, will be such as the 
consciences of men will approve. Paul 
sought such a course of life as should 
accord with their sense of right, and 
thus serve to commend the gospel to 
them. (2.) That the gospel may be 
so preached as to be seen by men to 
be true ; so as to be approved as right; 
and so that every man's conscience 
shall bear testimony to its truth. 
Men do not love it, but they may see 
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that it is true; they may hate it, but 
they may see that the truth which con- 
demns their practices is from heaven, 
This is an exceedingly important 
principle in regard to preaching, and 
vastly momentous in its bearing on 
the views which ministers should have 
of their own work. The gospel is 
reasonable. It may be seen to be 
true by every man to whom it is 
preached. And it should be the aim 
of every preacher so to preach it, as 
to enlist the consciences of his hear- 
ers in his favour. And it is a very 
material fact that when so preached 
the conscience and reason of every 
man ts in its favour, and they know 
that it is true even when it pronounces 
their own condemnation, and de- 
nounces their own sins. This pas- 
sage proves, therefore, the following 
things. (1.) That the gospel may be 
80 preached as to be seen to be true 
by allmen. Men are capable of sce- 
ing the truth, and even when they do 
not love it ; they can perceive that it 
has demonstration that it is from God. 
It is a system so reasonable; so well 
established by evidence ; so fortified 
by miracles, and the fulfilment of 
prophecies ; so pure in its nature ; s0 
well-adapted to man; so fitted to his 
condition, and so well designed to 
make him better; and so happy in 
its influence on society, that men may 
be led to see that it is true. And this 
I take to be the case with almost all 
those men who habitually attend on 
the preaching of the gospel. Infidels 
do not often visit the sanctuary ; and 
when they are in the habit of doing it, 
it isa fact that they gradually come 
to the conviction that thé Christian 
religion is true. It is rare to find 
professed infidels in our places of wor- 
ship ; and the great mass of those who 
attend on the preaching of the gospel 
may be set down as speculative be- 
lievers in the truth of Christianity. 
(2.) The consciences of men are on 
the side of truth, and the gospel may 
be so preached as to enlist their con- 
sciences in its favour. Conscience 
prompts to do right, and condemns us 
if we do wrong. It can never be 
made to approve of wrong, never to 
give a man peace if he does that which 
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8 But if our gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them ¢ that are lost : 


a@ 2 Th, 2.10. 


he knows to be evil. By no art or 
device ; by no system of laws, or bad 
government; by no training or dis- 
cipline, can it be made the advocate 
of sin. In all lands, at all times, and 
in all circumstances, it prompts a man 
to do what is right, and condemns him 
if he does wrong. It may be silenced 
for a time ; it may be “ seared as with 
a hot iron,’’ and for a time be insen- 
sible, but if it speak at all, it speaks 
to prompt a man to do what he be- 
lieves to be right, and condemns him 
if he does that which is wrong. The 
consciences of men are on the side of 
the gospel ; and it is only their hearts 
which are opposed to it. Their con- 
sciences are in favour of the gospel in 
the following, among other respects. 
(a) They approve of it as a just, pure, 
holy, and reasonable system; as in 
accordance with what they feel to be 
right ; as recommending that which 
ought to be done, and forbidding that 
which ought not to be done. (6) In 
its special requirements on them- 
selves. Their consciences tell them 
that they ought to love God with all 
the heart ; to repent of their sins ; to 
trust in that Saviour who died for 
them ; and to lead a life of prayer and 
of devotedness to the service of God; 
that they ought to be sincere and 
humble Christians, and prepare to 
meet Godin peace. (c) Their con- 
sciences approve the truth that con- 
demns them. No matter how strict 
it may seem to be; no matter how 
loud its denunciation against their 
sins ; no matter how much the gospel 
may condemn their pride, avarice, 
sensuality, levity, dishonesty, fraud, 
intemperance, profaneness, _ blas- 
phemy, or their neglect of their soul, 
yet their consciences approve of it as 
right, and proclaim that these things 
ought to be condemned, and ought to 
be abandoned. The heart may love 
them, but the conscience cannot be 
made to approve them. And the min- 
ister of the gospel may always ap- 
proach his people, or an individual 
man, with the assurance that however 
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4 In whom the god ¢ of this 
world hath blinded the minds of 


a John 12.31,40. 


much they may love the ways of sin, 


yet that he has their consciences in 
his favour, and that in urging the 
claims of God on them, their consci- 
ences will always coincide with his 
appeals. (3.) The way in which a 
minister is to commend himself to the 
consciences of men, is that which was 
pursued by Paul. Jie must (a) Have 
a clear and unwavering conviction of 
the truth himself. On this subject he 
should have no doubt. IIe should be 
able to look on it as on a burnished 
mirror (Note, chap. iii. 18); and to 
see its glory as with open face. (b) 
It should be by the simple statement 
of the truth of the gospel. Not by 
preaching philosophy, or metaphysics, 
or the traditions of man, or the sen- 
timents of theologians, but the simple 
truths of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Men may be made to see that these 
are truths, and God will take care 
that the reason and consciences of 
men shall be in their favour. (c) By 
the absence of all trick and cunning, 
and disguised and subtle arts. The 
gospel has nothing of these in itself, 
and it will never approve of them, nor 
will God bless them. A minister of 
Jesus should be frank, open, undis- 
guised, and candid. He should make a 
sober and elevated appeal to the reason 
and conscience ofman. The gospel is 
not “a cunningly-devised fable;’’ it 
has no trick in itself, and the ministers 
of religion should solemnly abjure all 
the hidden things of dishonesty. { Jn 
the sight of God. As in the immediate 
presence of God. We actas if we felt 
that his eye was upon us; and this con- 
sideration serves to keep us from the 
hidden things of dishonesty, and from 
improper arts in spreading the true 
religion ; see Note on chap. ii. 17. 

3. But if our gospel be hid. Paul 
here calls it his gospel, because it was 
that which he preached, or the mes- 
sage which he bore; see Note, Rom. 
xvi. 25. The sense here is, ‘if the 
gospel which I preach is not under- 
stood ; if its meaning is obscure or 
hidden ; if its glory is not seen.” It 
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them which believe not, lest the 


light of the glorious gospel of 


is implied here, that to many the 
beauty and glory of the gospel was 
not perceived. This was undeniable, 
notwithstanding the plainness and ful- 
ness with which its truths were made 
known. ‘The object of Paul here is, 
to state that this fact was not to be 
traced to any want of clearness in the 
gospel itself, but to other causes, and 
thus probably to meet an objection 
which might be made to his argument 
about the clearness and fulness of the 
revelation in the gospel. In the 
language which Paul uses here, there 
is undoubted allusion to what he had 
said respecting Moses, who put a vail 
on his face, chap. iii. 18. He had 
hid, or concealed his face, as emblem- 
atic of the nature of his institutions 
(Note, chap. iii. 14); and here Paul 
says that it was not to be denied that 
the gospel was vailed also to some. 
But it was not from the nature of the 
gospel. It was not because God had 
purposely concealed its meaning. It 
was not from any want of clearness in 
itself. It was to be traced to other 
causes. J Jt is hid to them that are 
lost. On the meaning of the word 
here rendered “ lost ;”’ see Note, chap. 
ii, 15, there rendered “perish.” It is 
hid among them who are about to 
perish ; who are perishing (i+ ross 
amorravutyas); those who deserve to 
perish. It is concealed only among 
that class who may be designated as 
the perishing, or as the lost. Grotius 
explains this, ‘those who deserve to 
perish, who foster their vices, and will 
not see the truth which condemns 
those vices.” And he adds, that this 
might very well be, for, ‘ however 
conspicuous the gospel was in itself, 
vet like the sun it would not be visible 
to the blind.” ‘The cause was not in 
the gospel, but in themselves. This 
verse teaches, therefore, (1.) That the 
beauty of the gospel may be hidden 
from many of the human family. This 
is a matter of simple fact. There are 
thousands and millions to whom it is 
preached who see no beauty in it, and 
who regard it as foolishness. (2.) 
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Christ, who is the image @ of God, 
should shine unto them. 


a@ John 1. 14, 18. 


That there is a class of men who may 
be called, even now, the lost. They 
are lost to virtue, to piety, to happi- 
ness, to hope. ‘They deserve to per- 
ish ; and they are hastening to merited 
ruin. This class in the time of Paul 
was large ; and it is large now. It is 
composed of those to whom the gos- 
pel is hidden, or to whom it appears 
to be vailed, and who see no beauty in 
it. Itis made up indeed of all the 
profane, polluted, and vile; but their 
characteristic feature is, that the gos- 
pel is hidden from them, and that they 
see no beauty and glory in it. (3.) 
This is not the fault of the gospel. It 
is not the fault of the sun when men 
shut their eyes and will not see it. It 
is not the fault of a running stream, 
or a bubbling fountain, if men will 
not drink of it, but rather choose to 
die of thirst. The gospel does not 
obscure and conceal its own glory any 
more than the sun does. It is in it- 
self a clear and full revelation of God 
and his grace; and that glory is 
adapted to shed light upon the be- 
nighted minds of men. 

4. In whom. In respect to whom; 
among whom; or in whose hearts. 
The design of this verse is to account 
for the fact that the glory of the gos- 
pel was not seen by them. It is to be 
traced entirely to the agency of him 
whom Paul here calls ‘‘the god of this 
world.” J The god of this world. 
There can be no doubt that Satan is 
here designated by this appellation; 
though some of the fathers supposed 
that it means the true God, and 
Clarke inclines to this opinion. In 
John xii. 31, he is called “ the prince 
of this world.’’” In Eph. ii. 2, he is 
called “ the prince of the power of the 
air.” And in Eph. vi. 12, the same 
bad influence is referred to under the 
names of ‘ principalities, and powers,”’ 
‘the rulers of the darkness of this 
world,” and “ spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” The name ‘god”’ is 
here given to him, not because he has 
any divine attributes, but because he 
actually has the homage of the men of 
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this world as their god, as the being : 


who is really worshipped, or who has 
the affections of their hearts in the 
same way as it is given to idols. By 
“this world” is meant the wicked 
world; or the mass of men. IIe has 
dominion over the world. They obey 
his will; they execute his plans; they 
further his purposes, and they arc his 
obedient subjects. IIe has subdued 
the world to himself, and was really 
adored in the place of the true God; 
see Note on 1 Cor. x. 20.‘ They 
sacrified to devils and not to God.” 
Ilere it is meant by the declaration 
that Satan is the god of this world, 
(1.) ‘That the world at large was under 
his control and direction. He secured 
the apostacy of man, and early brought 
him to follow his plans; and he has 
maintained his sceptre and dominion 
since. No more abject submission 
could be desired by him than has been 
rendered by the mass of men. (2.) 
The idolatrous world particularly is 
under his control, and subject to him; 
1 Cor. x. 20. He is worshipped 
there; and the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the heathen are in 
general just such as a mighty being 
who hated human happiness, and who 
sought pollution, obscenity, wretched- 
ness, and blood would appoint; and 
over all the heathen world his power 
is absolute. In the time of Paul all 
the world, except the Jews and Chris- 
tians, was sunk in heathen degrada- 
tion. (8.) He rules in the hearts and 
lives of all wicked men—and the 
world is full of wicked men. ‘They 
obey him, and submit to his will in 
executing fraud, and rapine, and 
piracy, and murder, and adultery, and 
lewdness; in wars and fightings; in 
their amusements and pastimes; in 
dishonesty and falsehood. The domi- 
nion of Satan over this world has 
been, and is still almost universal and 
absolute; nor has the lapse of eigh- 
teen hundred years rendered the 
appellation improper as descriptive of 
his influence, that he is the god of 
this world. The world pursues his 
plans; yiclds to his temptations; 
neglects, or rejects tho reign of God 
as he pleases; and submits to his 
sceptre, and is still full of abomina- 
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tion, cruelty, and pollution, as he 
desires it to be. J Hath blinded the 
minds of them which believe not. Of 
all who discern no beauty in the gos- 
pel. and who reiect it. It is implied 
here, (1.) That the minds of unbe- 
lievers are blinded; that they per- 
ceive no beauty in the gospel. ‘This 
is often affirmed of those who reject 
the gospel, and who live in sin; see 
Note on chap. ii. 13; Mat. xxiii. 16, 
17, 26; Luke iv. JS; John ix. 39; 
xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7. The sense is, 
that they did not sce the spiritual 
beauty and glory of the plan of re- 
demption. ‘They act in reference to 
that as they would in reference to 
this world, if a bandage were over 
their eyes, and they saw not the light 
of the sun, the beauty of the land- 
scape, the path in which they should 
go, or the countenance of a friend. 
All is dark, and obscure, and desti- 
tute of beauty to them, however much 
beauty may be seen in all these 
objects by others. (2.) That this is 
done by the agency of Satan; and 
that his dominion is secured by keep- 
ing the world in darkness. ‘The affir- 
mation is direct and positive, that it 
is by his agency that itisdone. Some 
of the modes in which it is done are 
the following. (a) By a direct influ- 
ence on the minds of men. I do not 
know why it is absurd to suppose that 
one intellect may, in some way 
unknown to us, have access to another, 
and have power to influence it; nor 
can it be proved that Satan may not 
have power to pervert the understand- 
ing; to derange its powers; to dis- 
tract its attention; and to give in 
view of the mind a wholly delusive 
relative importance to objects. In 
the time of the Saviour it cannot be 
doubted that in the numerous cases of 
demoniacal possessions, Satan directly 
affected the minds of men; nor is 
there any reason to think that he has 
ceased to delude and destroy them. 
(b) By the false philosophy which has 
prevailed—a large part of which scoms 
to have been contrived as if on pur- 
pose to deceive the world, and destroy 
the peace and happiness of men. (c¢) 
By the systems of superstition and 
idolatry. All these seem to be under 
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the control of one master mind. They 
are so well conceived and adapted to 
prostrate the moral powers; to fetter 
the intellect; to pervert the will; to 
make men debased, sunken, polluted, 
and degraded; and they so uniformly 
accomplish this effect, that they have 
all the marks of being under the con- 
trol of one mighty mind, and of hav- 
ing been devised to accomplish his 
purposes over men. (d) By produc- 
ing in the minds of men a wholly dis- 
proportionate view of the value of 
objects. A very small object held 
before the eye will shut out the light of 
the sun. <A piece of money of the 
smallest value laid on the eye will 
make every thing appear dark, and 
prevent all the glory of midday from 
reaching the seat of vision. And so 
it is with the things of this world. 
They are placed directly before us, 
and are placed directly between us 
and the glory of the gospel. And the 
trifles of wealth and of fashion; the 
objects of pleasure and ambition, are 
made to assume an, importance in 
view of the mind which wholly excludes 
the glory of the gospel, and shuts out 
all the realities of the eternal world. 
And he does it (e) By the blinding 
influence of passion and vice. Before 
a vicious mind all is dark and obscure. 
There is no beauty in truth, in 
chastity, or honesty, or in the fear and 
love of God. Vice always renders 
the mind blind, and the heart hard, 
and shrouds every thing in the moral 
world in midnight. And in order to 
blind the minds of men to the glory 
of the gospel, Satan has only to place 
splendid schemes of speculation before 
men; to tempt them to climb the 
steeps of ambition; to entice them to 
scenes of gayety; to secure the ercc- 
tion of theatres, and gambling houses, 
and houses of infamy and pollution; 
to fill the cities and towns of a land 
with taverns and dram-shops ; and to 
give opportunity everywhere for the 
full play and unrestrained indulgence 
of passion; and the glory of the gos- 
pel will be as effectually wnscen as the 
glory of the sun is in the darkest 
night. Q Lest the light, &c. This 
passage states the design for which 
Satan blinds the minds of men. It is 
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because he hates the gospel, and 
wishes to prevent its influence and 
spread in the world. Satan has 
always hated and opposed it, and all 
his arts have been employed to arrest 
its diffusion on earth. ‘The word 
light here means excellence, beauty, 
or splendour. Light is the emblem 
of knowledge, purity, or innocence; 
and is here and elsewhere applied to 
the gospel, because it removes the 
errors, and sins, and wretchedness of 
men, as the light of the sun scatters 
the shades of night. ‘This purpose cf 
preventing the light of the gospel 
shining on men, Satan will endeavour 
to accomplish by all the means in his 
power. It is his grand object in this 
world, because it is by the gospel only 
that men can be saved; by that that 
God is glorified on earth more than 
by any thing else; and because, there- 
fore, if he can prevent sinners from 
embracing that, he will secure their 
destruction, and most effectually show 
his hatred of God. And it is to 
Satan a matter of little importance 
what men may be, or are, provided 
they are not Christians. They may 
be amiable, moral, accomplished, rich, 
honoured, esteemed by the world, 
because in the possession of ali these 
he may be equally sure of their ruin, 
and because, also, these things may 
contribute somewhat to turn away 
their minds from the gospel. Satan, 
therefore, will not oppose plans of 
gain or ambition; he will not oppose 
purposes of fashion and amusement ; 
he may not oppose schemes by which 
we desire to rise in the world; he will 
not oppose the theatre, the ball-room, 
the dance, or the song; he will not 
oppose thoughtless mirth; but the 
moment the gospel begins to shine on 
the benighted mind, that moment he 
will make resistance, and then all his 
power will be concentrated. { The 
glorious gospel. Gr. ‘Tho gospel of 
the glory of Christ,’ a Hebraism for 
the glorious gospel. Mr. Locke 
renders it, “ the glorious brightness of 
the light of the gospel of Christ,” and 
supposes it means the brightness, or 
clearness, of the doctrine wherein 
Christ is manifested in the gospel. 
It is all light, and splendour, and 
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beauty, compared with the dark sys- 
tems of philosophy and heathenism. 
It is glorious, for it is full of splen- 
dour; makes known the glorious God ; 
discloses a glorious plan of salvation ; 
and conducts ignorant, weak, and 
degraded man to a world of light. 
No two words in our Janguage are so 
full of rich and precious meaning, as 
the phrase “ glorious gospel.” ho 
is the image of God. Christ is called 
the image of God, (1.) In respect to 
his divine nature, his exact resem- 
blance to God in his divine attributes 
and perfections ; see Col. i. 15, and 
Heb. i. 3; and, (2.) In his moral 
attributes as Mediator, as showing 
forth the glory of the Father to men. 
IIe resembles God, and in him we see 
the divine glory and perfections em- 
bodied, and shine forth. It is from 
his resemblance to God in all respects 
that he is called his image; and it is 
through him that the divine perfec- 
tions are made known to men.—It is 
in object of especial dislike and hatred 
to Satan that the glory of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should 
shine on men, and fill their hearts. 
Satan hates that image; he hates 
that men should become like God; 
and he hates all that hasa resemblance 
to the great and glorious Jehovah. 

5. For we preach not ourselves. 
The connection here is not very appa- 
rent, and the design of this verse has 
been variously understood. The con- 
nection seems to me to be this. Paul 
gives here a reason for what he had 
said in the previous parts of the 
epistle respecting his conduct in the 
ministry. Ile had said that his course 
had been open, and pure, and free 
from all dishonest arts and tricks, and 
that he had not corrupted the word of 
God, or resorted to any artifice tao 
accomplish his designs; chap. ii. 17; 
iv. 1,2. The reason of this he here 
says is, that he had not preached 
himself, or sought to advance his own 
interest. He regarded himself as 
sent to make known a Saviour; him- 
self as bound by all means to promote 
his cause, and to imitatehim. Other 
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ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake. 


men—the false teachers, and the cun- 


ning priests of the heathen religion— 
sought to advance their own interest, 
and to perpetuate a system of delusion 
that would be profitable to them- 
selves; and they therefore resorted to 
all arts, and stratagems, and cunnirg 
devices to perpetuate their authority, 
and extend their influence. But the 
fact that Paul and his associates went 
forth to make known the Lord Jesus, 
was a reason why they avoided ali 
such dishonest arts and artifices. 
‘“‘We are merely the ambassadors of 
another. We are not principals in 
this business, and do not despatch it 
as a business of our own, but we 
transact it as the agents for another, 
4. é. for the Lord Jesus, and we feel 
ourselves bound, therefore, ta do it as 
he would have done it himself; and 
as he was free from all trick, and 
dishonest art, we feel bound to be 
also.”” This seems to me to be the 
design of this passage. Ministers 
may be said to preach themselves in 
the following ways. (1.) When their 
preaching has a primary reference to 
their own interest; and when they 
engage in it to advance their reputa- 
tion, or to secure in some way their 
own advantage. When they aim at 
exalting their authority, extending 
their influence, or in any way promot- 
ing their own welfare (2.) When 
they proclaim their own opinions and 
not the gospel of Christ; when they 
derive their doctrines from their own 
reasonings, and not from the Bible. 
(3.) When they put themselves for- 
ward; speak much of themselves; 
refer often to themselves; are vain of 
their powers of reasoning, of their 
eloquence, and of their learning, and 
seek to make these known rather than 
the simple truths of the gospel. In 
one word, when self is primary, and 
the gospel is secondary; when they 
prostitute the ministry to gain popu- 
larity; to live a life of ease; to be 
respected; to obtain a livelihood; to 
gain influence; to rule over a people; 
and to make the preaching of the 
gospel merely an occasion of advanc- 
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ing themselves in the worid.—Such a 
plan, it is implied here, would lead to 
dishonest arts and devices, and ta 
trick and stratagem to accomplish the 
end in yiew. And it is implied here, 
also, that to avoid all such tricks and 
arts the true way is not to preach 
ourselves, but Jesus Christ. § But 
Christ Jesus the Lord. This Paul 
states to be the only purpose of the 
ministry. It is so far the sole design 
of the iministry that had it not been 
to make known the Lord Jesus, it 
would never have been established ; 
and whatever other objects are secured 
by its appointment, and whatever 
other truths are to be illustrated and 
enforced by the ministry, yet, if this 
is not the primary subject, and if 
every other object is not made sub- 
servient to this, the design of the 
ministry is not secured. The word 
‘‘ Christ’’ properly meansthe anointed, 
zt. ¢. the Messiah, the anointed of God 
for this great office (see Note, Mat. i. 
1); but it is used in the New Testa- 
ment as a proper name, the name that 
was appropriate to Jesus. Still it 
may be used with a reference to the 
fact of the Messiahship, and not 
merely as a proper name, and in this 
place it may mean that they preached 
Jesus as the Messiah, or the Christ, 
and defended his claims to that high 
appointment. ‘The word “ Lord” also 
is used to designate him (Mark xi. 3; 
John xx. 25); and when it stands by 
itself in the New Testament, it de- 
notes the Lord Jesus (Note, Acts i. 
24); but it properly denotes one who 
has rule or authority, or proprietor- 
ship; and it is used here not merely 
as a part of the appropriate title of 
the Saviour, but with reference to the 
fact that he had the supreme head- 
ship, or lordship over the church and 
the world. This important passage, 
therefore, means, that they made it 
their sole business to make known 
Jesus the Messiah, or the Christ, as 
the supreme head and Lord of people; 
7. e. to set forth the Messiahship and 
the lordship of Jesus of Nazareth, 
appointed to these high offices by God. 
To do this, or to preach Jesus Christ 
the Lord, implies the following things. 
(1.) To prove that he is the Messiah 
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so often predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, and so long expected by the 
Jewish people. ‘l'o do this was a very 
vital part of the work of the ministry 
in the time of the apostles, and was 
essential to their success in all their 
attempts to convert the Jews; and to 
do this will be no less important in all 
attempts to bring the Jews now or in 
future times to the knowledge of the 
truth. No man can be successful 
among them who is not able to prove 
that Jesus is the Messiah.—It is not 
indeed so vital and leading a point 
now in reference to those to whom the 
ministers of the gospel usually preach ; 
and it is probable that the importance 
of this argument is by many over- 
looked, and that it is not urged as it 
should be by those who “ preach Christ 
Jesus the Lord.” It involves the 
whole argument for the truth of 
Christianity. It leads to all the 
demonstrations that this religion is 
from God; and the establishment of 
the proposition that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, is one of the most direct and 
certain ways of proving that his reli- 
gion is from heaven. For (a) It con- 
tains the argument from the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies—one of the 
main evidences of the truth of reve- 
Jation; and (6) It involves an exam- 
ination of all the evidences that Jesus 
gave that he was the Messiah sent 
from God, and of course an examina- 
tion of all the miracles that he wrought 
in attestation of his divine mission. 
The first object of a preacher, there- 
fore, is to demonstrate that Jesus is 
sent from God in accordance with the 
predictions of the prophets. (2.) To 
proclaim the truths that he taught. 
To make known his sentiments, and 
his doctrines, and not our own. This 
includes, of course, all that he taught 
respecting God, and respecting man; 
all that he taught respecting his own 
nature, and the design of his coming ; 
all that he taught respecting the 
character of the human heart, and 
about human obligation and duty; all 
that he taught respecting death, the- 
judgment, and eternity—-respecting an 
eternal heaven, and an eternal hell. 
To explain, enforce, and vindicate his 
doctrines, is one great design of the 
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ministry; and were there nothing 
else, this would be a field sufficiently 
ample to employ the life; sufficiently 
glorious to employ the best talents of 
man. The minister of the gospel is 
to teach the sentiments and doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, in contradistinction 
from all his own sentiments, and from 
all the doctrines of mere philosophy. 
He is not to teach science, or mere 
morals, but he is to proclaim and 
defend the doctrines of the Redeemer. 
(3.) Ile is to make known the facts of 
the Saviour’s life. He is to show 
how he lived—to hold up his example 
in all the trying circumstances in 
which he was placed. For he came 
to show by his life what the law 
required; and to show how men 
should live. And it is the office of 
the Christian ministry, or a part of 
their work in preaching ‘‘ Christ Jesus 
the Lord,” to show how he lived, and 
to set forth his self-denial, his meek- 
ness, his purity, his blameless life, 
his spirit of prayer, his submission to 
the divine will, his patience in suffer- 
ing, his forgiveness of his enemies, 
his tenderness to the afflicted, the 
weak, and the tempted; and the man- 
ner of his death. Were this all, it 
would be enough to employ the whole 
of a minister’s life, and to command 
the best talents of the world. For he 
was the only perfectly pure model; 
and his example is to be followed by 
all his people, and his example is 
designed to exert a deep and wide 
influence on the world. Piety flou- 
rishes just in proportion as the pure 
example of Jesus Christ is kept 
before a people; and the world is madé 
happier and better just as that exam- 
plo is kept constantly in view. To 
the gay and the thoughtless, the min- 
isters of the gospel are to show how 
serious and calm was the Redeemer; 
to the worldly-minded, to show how 
he lived above the world; to the ava- 
ricious, how benevolent he was; to 
the profane and licentious, how pure 
he was; to the tempted, how he 
endured temptation; to the afflicted, 
how patient and resigned; to the 
dying, how he died :—to all, to show 
how holy, and heavenly-minded, and 
prayerful, and pure he was; in order 
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that they may be won to the same 
purity, and be prepared to dwell with 
him in his kingdom. (4.) To set 
forth the design of his death. To 
show why he came to die; and what 
was the great object to be effected by 
his sufferings and death. To exhibit, 
therefore, the sorrows of his life; to 
describe his many trials; to dwell 
upoa his sufferings in the garden of 
Gethsemane, and on the cross. To 
show why he died, and what was to 
be the influence of his death on the 
destiny of man. To show how it 
makes an atonement for sin; how it 
reconciles God to man; how it is 
made efficacious in the justification 
and the sanctification of the sinner. 
And were there nothing else, this 
would be sufficient to employ all the 
time, and the best talents in the min- 
istry. For the salvation of the soul 
depends on the proper exhibition of 
the design of the death of the Re- 
deemer. There is no salvation but 
through his blood; and hence the 
nature and design of his atoning sac- 
rifice is to be exhibited to every man, 
and the offers of mercy through that 
death to be pressed upon the atten- 
tion of every sinner. (5.) To sect 
forth the truth and the desigu of his 
resurrection. To prove that he rose 
from the dead, and that he ascended 
to heaven; and to show the influence 
of his resurrection on our hopes and 
destiny. The whole structure of 
Christianity is dependent on making 
out the fact that he rose; and 7 he 
rose, all the difficulties in the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead are 
removed at once, and his people will 
also rise. The influence of that fact, 
therefore, on our hopes and on our 
prospects for eternity, is to be shown 
by the ministry of the gospel; and 
were there nothing else, this would be 
ample to command all the time, and 
the best talents of the ministry. (6.) 
To proclaim him as “ Lord.’”’ This is 
expressly specified in the passage 
before us. ‘‘ For we preach Christ 
Jesus THE Lorp;”’ we proclaim him 
as the Lord. That is, he is to be 
preached as having dominion over the 
conscience; as the supreme Ruler in 
his Church; asabove all councils, and 
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synods, and conferences, and all 
human authority; as having a right 
to legislate for his people; aright to 
prescribe their mode of worship; a 
right to define and determine the 
doctrines which they shall believe. 
He is to be proclaimed also as ruling 
over all, and as exalted in his media- 
torial charactér over all worlds, and 
as having all things put beneath his 
feet; Ps. ii. 6; Isa. ix. 6, 7; Mat. 
xxviii. 18; John xvii. 2; Eph. i. 20; 
Heb. ii.8. And ourselves your ser- 
vants, &c. So far as we make any 
mention of ourselves, it is to declare 
that we are your servants, and that 
we are bound to promote your wel- 
fare in the cause and for the sake of 
the Redeemer. That is, they were 
their servants in all things in which 
they could advance the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom among them. 
The doctrine is, that they regarded 
themselves as under obligation not to 
seek their own interest, or to build up 
their own reputation and cause, but 
to seek the welfare of the church; 
and promote its interests, as a servant 
does that of his master. They should 
not seek to lord it over God’s heri- 
tage, and to claim supreme and inde- 
pendent authority. They were not 
masters but servants. The church at 
large was the master, and they were 
its servants. This implies the follow- 
ing things. (1.) That the time of 
ministers belongs to the church, and 
should be employed in its welfare. 
It is not their own; and it is not to 
be employed in farming, or in specu- 
lating, or in trafficking, or in idleness, 
or in lounging, or in unprofitable 
visiting, or in mere science, or in 
reading or making books that will not 
advance the interests of the church. 
The time of the ministry is not for 
ease, or ambition, or self-indulgence, 
but is to promote the interests of the 
body of Christ. So Paul felt, and so 
he lived. (2.) Their talents belong 
to the church. All their original 
talents, and all that they can acquire, 
should be honestiy devoted to the 
welfare of the church of the Redeemer. 
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(3.) Their best efforts and plans, the 
avails of their best thoughts and pur- 
poses, belong to the church, and 
should be honestly devoted to it. 
Their strength and vigour, and influ- 
ence should be devoted to it, as the 
vigour, and strength, and talent, and 
skill of a servant belong to the mas- 
ter; see Ps. exxxvii. 5,6. The lan- 
guage of the ministry, as of every 
Christian, should be: 


I love thy church, O God, 
Her walls hefore thee stand, 

Dear as the apple of thine eye, 
And graven on thy hand. 


If e’er to bless thy sons 
My voice or hunds deny. 

These hands let useful skill forsake, 
This voice in silence die. 


If eer my heart forget 
Her welfare or her wo, 

Let every joy this heart forsake, 
And every grief o'erflow. 


For her my tears shail fall, 
For her my prayers ascend, 

To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end, 


And it implies, (4.) That they are the 
servants of the church in time of trial, 
temptation, and affliction. They are 
to devote themselves to the comfort 
of the afflicted. They are to be the 
guide to the perplexed. They are to 
aid the tempted. They are to com- 
fort those that mourn, and they are to 
sustain and console the dying. They 
are to regard themselves as the ser- 
vants of the church to accomplish 
these great objects; and are to be will- 
ing to deny themselves, and to take up 
their cross, and to consecrate their 
time to the advancement of these great 
interests. And they are, in all re- 
spects, to devote their time, and tal- 
ents, and influence to the welfare of 
the church, with as much single-mind- 
edness as the servant is to seek the 
interest of his master. It was in this 
way eminently that Paul was favoured 
with the success with which God 
blessed him in the ministry; and so 
every minister will be successful, just 
in proportion to the single-mindedness 
with which he devotes himself to the 
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the light of the knowledge of the 
L itis he who hath. 


work of preaching Jesus Christ TE 
Lord. 

6. For God, who commanded, &ec. 
The design of this verse seems to be, 
to give a reason why Paul and his 
fellow-apostles did not preach them- 
selves, but Jesus Christ the Lord, ver. 
5. That reason was, that their minds 
had been so illuminated by that God 
who had commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, that they had dis- 
cerned the glory of the divine perfec- 
tions shining in and through the Re- 
dcemer, and they therefore gave 
themselves, to the work of making 
him known among men. The doc- 
trines which they preached they had 
not derived from men in any form. 
They had not been elaborated by 
human reasoning or science, nor had 
they been imparted by tradition, They 
had been communicated directly by 
the source of all light—the true God 
—who had shined into the hearts that 
were once benighted by sin. Waving 
been thus illuminated, they had felt 
themselves bound to go and make 
known to others the truths which God 
had imparted to them. (J Who com- 
manded the light, dc. Gen. i. 3. God 
caused it to shine by his simple com- 
mand. Ile said, “ let there be light, 
and there was light.” The fact that 
it was produced by his saying so is re- 
ferred to here by Paul by his use of 
the phrase (6 siav) “ Who saying,” 
or speaking the light to shine from 
darkness. The passage in Genesis is 
adduced by Longinus as a striking 
instance of the sublime. § Hath 
shined in our hearts. Marg. “ It is 
he who hath.”’” This is more in ac- 
cordance with the Greek, and the 
sense is, “ ‘The God who at the crea- 
tion bade the light to shine out of 
darkness, is he who has shined into 
our hearts; or it is the same God who 
has illuminated us, who commanded 
the light to shine at the creation.” 
Light is every where in the Bible the 
emblem of knowledge, purity, and 
truth ; as darkness is the emblem of 
ignorance, error, sin, and wretched- 
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ness, See Note, John i. 4,5. And 
the sense here is, that God had re- 
moved this ignorance, and poured a 
flood of light and truth on their minds. 
This passage teaches, therefore, the 
following important truths in regard 
to Christians—since it is as applicable 
to all Christians, as it was to the 
apostles. (1.) That the mind is by 
nature ignorant and benightcd—to ar 
extent which may be properly com- 
pared with the darkness which pre- 
vailed before God commanded the 
light to shine. Indeed, the darkness 
which prevailed before the light was 
formed, was a most striking emblem 
of the darkness which exists in the 
mind of man before it is enlightened 
by revelation, and by the Holy Spirit. 
For (a) In all minds by nature there 
is deep ignorance of God, of his law, 
and his requirements ; and (b) This is 
often greatly deepened by the course 
of life which men lead; by their edu- 
cation; or by their indulgence in sin, 
and by their plans of life ; and espe- 
cially by the indulgence of evil pas- 
sions. The tendency of man if left to 
himself is to plunge into deeper dark- 
ness, and to involve his mind more 
entirely in the obscurity of moral mid- 
night. ‘“ Light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil,” 
John iii.19. (2.) This verse teaches 
the fact, that the minds of Christians 
areilluminated. They are enabled to 
see things as they are. This fact is 
often taught in the Scriptures; see 1 
John ii. 20; 1 Cor. ii. 12—15. They 
have different views of things from 
their fellow-men, and different from 
what they onee had. They perccive 
a beauty in religion which others do 
not see, and a glory in truth, and in 
the Saviour, and in the promises of 
the gospel, which they did not sec 
before they were converted. This 
does not mean (a) That they are supe- 
rior in their powers of understanding 
to other men—for the reverse is often 
the fact; nor (b) That the effect of 
religion is at once to enlarge their 
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own intellectual powers, and make 
them different from what they were 
before in this respect. 
that they have clear and consistent 
views ; they look at things as they are ; 
they perceive a beauty in religion and 
in the service of God which they did 
not before. They see a beauty in the 
Bible, and in the doctrines of the 
Bible, which they did not before, and 
which sinners do not see. The tem- 
perate man will see a beauty in tem- 
perance, and in an argument for tem- 
perance, which the drunkard will not; 
the benevolent man will see a beauty 
in benevolence which the churl will 
not: and so of honesty, truth, and 
chastity. And especially will a man 
who is reformed from intemperance, 
impurity, dishonesty, and avarice, see 
a beauty in a virtuous life which he 
did not before sce. There is indeed 
no tmmediaie and direct enlargement 
of the intellect ; but there is an effect 
on the heart which produces an ap- 
propriate and indirect effect on the 
understanding. It is at the same 
time true, that the practice of virtue, 
that a pure heart, and that the culti- 
vation of piety all tend to regulate, 
strengthen, and expand the intellect, 
as the ways of vice and the indulgence 
of evil passions and propensities tend 
to enfeeble, paralyze, darken, andruin 
the understanding; so that, other 
things being equal, the man of most 
decided virtue, and most calm and ele- 
vated piety, will be the man ofthe clear- 
est and best regulated mind. His powers 
will be the most assiduously, care- 
fully, and conscientiously cultivated, 
and he will feel himself bound to make 
the most of them.—The influence of 
piety in giving light to the mind is 
often strikingly manifested among un- 
lettered and ignorant Christians. It 
often happens, as a matter of fact, that 
they have by far clearer, and more 
just and elevated views of truth than 
men of the most mighty intellects, and 
most highly cultivated by science and 
adorned with learning. but who have 
no piety; and a practical acquaintance 
with their own hearts, and a practical 
experience of the power of religion in 
the days of temptation and trial is a 
better enlightener of the mind on the 
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subject of religion than all the icarn- 
ing of the schools. (3.) This verse 


But it means | teaches, that it is the same God who 


enlightens the mind of the Christian 
that commanded the light at first to 
shine, IIe is the source of all light. 
Ile formed the light in the natural 
world; he gives all light and truth on 
all subjects to the understanding ; and 
he imparts all correct views of truth 
to the heart. Light is not originated 
by man; and man on the subject of 
religion no more creates the light 
which beams upon his benighted mind 
than he created the light of the sun 
when it first shed its beams over the 
darkened carth. “ All truth is from 
the sempiternal source of Jight divine;” 
and it is no more the work of man to 
enlighten the mind, and dissipate the 
darkness from the soul of a benighted 
sinner, than it was of man to scatter 
the darkness that brooded over the 
creation, or than he can now turn the 
shades of midnight to noonday. All 
this work lies beyond the proper pro- 
vince of man; and is all to be traced 
to the agency of God—the great foun- 
tain of light. (4.) It is taught here 
that it is the same power that gives 
light to the mind of the Christian 
which at first commanded the light to 
shirie out of darkness. It requires the 
exertion of the same Omnipotence; 
and the change is often as remarkable, 
and surprising.—Nothing can be con- 
ceived to be more grand than the first 
creation of light—when by one word 
the whole solar system was in a blaze. 
And nothing in the moral world is 
more grand than when by a word God 
commands the light to beam on the 
soul of a benighted sinner. Night is 
at once changed to day; and all things 
are seen in a blaze of glory. The 
works of God appear different; the 
word of God appears different ; anda 
new aspect of beauty is diffused overall 
things.—lf it be asked in wat way 
God thus imparts light to the mind, 
we may reply, (1 } By his written and 
preached word. All spiritual and 
saving light to the minds of men has 
come through his revealed truth. Nor 
does the Spirit of God now give or 
reveal any light to the mind which is 
not to be found in the word of God. 
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and which is not imparted through 
that medium. (2.) God makes use of 
his providential dealings to give light 
to the minds of men. They are then, 
by sickness, disappointment, and pain, 
made to see the folly and vanity of 
the things of this world, and to see the 
necessity of a better portion. (3.) It 
is done especially and mainly by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. It is 
directly by his agency that the heart 
becomes affected, and the mind en- 
lightened. It is his province in the 
world to prepare the heart to receive 
the truth; to dispose the mind to at- 
tend to it : to remove the obstructions 
which existed to its clear perception; 
to enable the mind clearly to see the 
beauty of truth, and of the plan of 
salvation through a Redeemer. And 
whatever may be the means which 
may be used, it is still true that it is 
only by the Spirit of God that men 
are ever brought to see the truth 
clearly and brightly. The same Spi- 
vit that inspired the prophets and 
npostles also illuminates the minds of 
men now, removes the darkness from 
their minds, and enables them clearly 
to discover the truth as it is in Jesus. 
See Notes, 1 Cor. ii. 10—165. 
give the ght of the knowledge of the 
glory of God. This shows the object, 
or the effect of enlightening the mind. 
Jt is that Christians may behold the 
divine glory. The meaning is, that 
it is for the purpose of enlightening 
and instructing them concerning the 
knowledge of the glory of God.— 
Bloomyield. Doddridge renders it, 
* the lustre of the knowledge of God’s 
glory.” Tindal, ‘‘ to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glorious God.”’ 
The sense is, that the purpose of his 
shining into their hearts was to give 
light (weés @uriopcyv) t. €. unto the en- 
lightening ; and the purpose of that 
light was to acquaint them with the 
knowledge of the divine glory. { Jn 
the face of Jesus Christ. That is, 
that they might obtain the knowledge 
of the divine glory as it shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ; or as it is re- 
flected on the face, or the person of 
the Redecmer.—There is undoubted 
allusion here to what is said of Moses 
(chap. iii. 18) when the divine glory 
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was reflected on his face, and pro- 
duced such a splendour and magnifi- 
cence that the children of Israel couid 
not steadfastly look upon it. ‘The 
sense here is, that in the face or 
the person of Jesus Christ the 
glory of God shone clearly, and the 
divinity appeared without a vail. The 
divine perfections, as it were, illumi- 
nated him, as the face of Moses was 
illuminated; or they shone forth 
through him, and were seen in him. 
The word rendered ‘“‘face’’ here 
(sxeoswxrev) may mean either face or 
person; see Note, chap. ii. 10. The 
sense is not materially affected which 
ever translation is preferred. It is, 
that the divine perfections shone in 
and through the Redeemer. This 
refers doubtless to the following 
truths. (1.) That the glory of the 
divine nature is seen in him, since he 
is “the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person.” 
Heb. i. 8. And itis in and through 
him that the glory of the divine per- 
fections are made known, (2.) ‘That 
the glory of the divine atiributes are 
made known through hirn, since it 
is through him that the work of crea- 
tion was accomplished (John i. 3, 
Col. i. 16); and it is by him that the 
mercy and goodness of God have been 
manifested to men. (8.) That the 
glory of the divine moral character is 
seen through him, since when on 
earth he manifested the embodied 
divine perfections; he showed what 
God is when incarnate; he lived as 
became the incarnate God—he was 
as pure and holy in human nature as 
God is in the heavens. And there is 
not, that we know of, one of the 
divine attributes or perfections which 
has not at some period, or in some 
form, been evinced by Jesus Christ. 
If it be the prerogative of God to be 
eternal, he was eternal; Isa. ix. 6; 
Rev. i. 8, 18. If it be the preroga- 
tive of God to be the creator, he was 
also the creator (John i. 3); if to be 
omniscient, he was omniscient (Matt. 
xi. 27; Luke x. 22); if to be omni- 
present, he is omnipresent (Matt. 
xviii. 20); if to be almighty, he was 
almighty (Isa. ix. 6); if to raise the 
dead, to give life, he did it (John y. 
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7 But we have this treasure;in earthen vessels, that the ex- 


21; xii. 43, 44; if to still waves and 
tempests, he did it (Mark iv. 39); if 
to be full of benevolence, to be per- 
fectly holy, to be without a moral 
stain or spot, then all this is found in 
Jesus Christ. And as the wax bears 
the perfect image of the seal—perfect 
not only in the outline, and in the 
general resemblance, but in the filling 
up—ain all the lines, and features, and 
letters on the seal, so it is with the 
Redeemer. There is not one of the 
divine perfections which has not the 
counterpart in him, and if the glory of 
the divine character is seen at all, it 
will be seen in and through him. 

4. But we have this treasure. The 
treasure of the gospel; the rich and 
invaluable truths which they were 
called to preach to others. The word 
‘“‘ treasure” is applied to those truths 
on account of their inestimable worth. 
Paul in the previous verses had spo- 
ken of the gospel, the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, as full of glory, and in- 
finitely precious. This rich blessing 
had been committed to him and his 
fellow-labourers, to dispense it to 
others, and to diffuse it abroad. His 
purpose in this and the following 
verses is, to show that it had been so 
intrusted to them as to secure all the 
glory of its propagation to God, and 
so also as to show its unspeakable 
value. For this purpose, he not only 
affirms that it is a treasure, but says 
that it had been so entrusted to them 
as to show the power of God in its 
propagation; that it had showed its 
value in sustaining them in their many 
trials ; and they had showed their sense 
of its worth by being willing to endure 
all kinds of trial in order to make it 
everywhere known, ver. 8—11. The 
expression here is similar to that 
which the Saviour uses when he calls 
the gospel ‘‘the pearl of great price,” 
Matt. xiii. 46. QJ Jn earthen vessels. 
This refers to the apostles and min- 
isters of religion, as weak and feeble ; 
as having bodies decaying and dying ; 
as fragile, and liable to various acci- 
dents, and as being altogether un- 


were placed in vessels of earth of 
coarse composition, easily broken, and 
liable to decay. ‘The word vessel 
(cxsvos) means properly any utensil or 
instrument ; and is applied usually to 
utensils of household furniture, or hol- 
low vessels for containing things, Luke 
vili. 16; John xix. 29. It is applied 
to the human body, as made of clay, 
and therefore frail and feeble, with re- 
ference to its containing any thing, as, 
é.g., treasure ; compare Note on Rom. 
ix.22,23. The word rendered earthen, 
(érrcaxives) means that which is made 
of shells (from érr2exvov), and then 
burnt clay, probably because vessels 
were at first made of burnt shells. It 
is fitted well to represent the human 
body ; frail, fragile, and easily reduced 
again to dust. The purpose of Paul 
here is, to show that it was by no ex- 
cellency of his nature that the gospel 
was originated ; it was in virtue of no 
vigour and strength which he posses- 
sed that it was propagated; but that 
it had been, of design, committed by 
God to weak, decaying, and crumbling 
instruments, in order that it might be 
seen that it was by the power of God 
that such instruments were sustained 
in the trials to which they were ex- 
posed, and in order that it might be 
manifest to all that it was not ori- 
ginated and diffused by the power of 
those to whom it was intrusted. The 
idea is, that they were altogether in- 
sufficient of their own strength to ac- 
complish what was accomplished by 
the gospel. Paul uses a metaphor 
similar to this in 2 Tim.ii.20 J That 
the excellency of the power. An cle- 
gant expression, denoting the exceed- 
ing great power. The great power 
referred to here was that which was 
manifested in connection with the la- 
bours of the apostles—the power of 
healing the sick, raising the dead, and 
casting out devils; the power of bear- 
ing persecution and trial, and the 
power of carrying the gospel over sea 
and land, in the midst of danger, and 
in spite of all the opposition which 
men could make, whether as individu- 
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ners, of humbling the proud, and lead- 
ing the guilty to the knowledge of 
God, and the hope of heaven. The 
idea is, that all this was manifestly 
beyond human strength; and that God 
had of design chosen weak and feeble 
instruments tx order that it might be 
everywhere seen that it was done not 
by human power but by his own. The 
instrumentality employed was alto- 
gether disproportionate in its nature 
to the effect produced. ( May be of 
God. May evidently appear to be of 
God; that it may be manifest to all 
that it is God’s power and not ours. 
It was one great purpose of God that 
this should be kept clearly in view. 
And it is still done. God takes care 
that this shall be apparent. For, (1.) 
It is always trac, whoever is cm- 
ployed, and however great may be the 
talents, learning, or zeal of those who | 
preach, that it is by the power of God 
that men are converted. Such a work 
cannot be accomplished by man. It 
is not by might or by strength; and 
between the conversion of a proud, 
haughty, and abandoned sinner, and 
the power of him who is made the in- 
strument, there is such a manifest dis- 
proportion, that it is evident it is the 
work of God. The conversion of the 
human heart is not to be accomplished 
by man. (2.) Ministers are frail, im- 
perfect, and sinful, as they were in the 
time of Paul. When the imperfec- 
tions of ministers are considered ; 
when their frequent errors, and their 
not unfrequent moral obliquitics are 
contemplated ; when it is remembered 
how far many of them live from what 
they ought to do, and how few of them 
live in any considerable degree as be- 
comcth the followers ofthe Redeemer, 
it is wonderful that God blesses their 
labour as he does; and the matter of 
aumazement is not that no more are 
converted under their ministry, but it 
is that so many are converted, or that 
any are converted ; and it is manifest 
that it is the mere power of God. (3.) 
Me often makes use of the most feeble, 
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1 or, not altogether without help or means. 
and unlearned, and weak of his ser- 
vants to accomplish the greatest 
effects. Itis not splendid talents, or 
profound learning, or distinguished 
eloquence, that is always or even com- 
monly most successful. Often the 
ministry of such is entirely barren ; 
while some humble and obscure man 
shall have constant success, and revi- 
vals shall attend him wherever he 
goes. It is the man of faith, and 
prayer, and self-denial, that is blessed ; 
and the purpose of God in the minis- 
try, as in every thing else, is to “ stain 
the pride of all human glory,” and to 
show that he is all in all. 

8. We are troubled. We the apos- 
tles. Paul here refers to some of the 
trials to which he and his fellow- 
labourers were subjected in making 
known the gospel. The design for 
which he does it seems to be to show 


j them, (1.) What they endured in 


preaching the truth; (2.) To show 
the sustaining power of that gospel in 
the midst of afflictions; and, (3.) To 
conciliate their favour, or to remind 
them that they had endured these 
things on their account, ver. 12—-15. 
Perhaps one leading design was to re- 
cover the affections of those of the 
Corinthians whose heart had been 
alienated from him, by showing them 
how much he had endured on their 
account. For this purpose he freely 
opens his heart to them, and tenderly 
represents the many and grievous pres- 
sures and hardships to which love to 
souls, and theirs among the rest, had 
exposed him.—Doddridge. The whole 
passage is one of the most pathetic 
and beautiful to be found in the New 
Testament. ‘The word rendered 
troubled (Sipser, from 9riBw) may 
have reference to wrestling, or to the 
contests in the Grecian games. It 
properly means, to press, to press to- 
gether ; then to press as ina crowd 
where there is a throng (Mark iii. 9); 
then to compress together (Matt. vii. 
14); and then to oppress, or compress 
with evils, to distress, to aftlict, 2 
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Thess. i. 6; 2 Cor. i. 6. Ilere it may | or exit) means to be without resource ; 
mean, that he was encompassed with | to know not what to do ; to hesitate ; 
trials, or placed.in the midst of them | to be in doubt and anxiety, as a tra- 
so that they pressed upon him as per- | veller is, who is ignorant of the way, 
sons do in a crowd, or, possibly, as a | or who has not the means of prosecut- 


man was close pressed by an adversary | ing his journey. 
IIe refers to the fact | they were often brought inty cireum- 


in the games. 


It means here, that 


that he was called to endure a great | stances of great embarrassment, where 


number of trials and afflictions. Some 
of those trials he refers to in chap. vii. 
5. “ When we were come into Mace- 
donia, our flesh had no rest, but we 
were troubled on every side; without 
were figltings, within were fears.’ 
{ On cvery side. In every respect. 
In every way. We are subjected to 
all kinds of trial and affliction. "Jf Yee 
not distressed. ‘This by no means ex- 
presses the force of the original ; nor 
is it possible perhaps to express it in 
a translation. Tindal renders it, “ yet 
we are not without our shift.” The 
Greek word here used (orsvoyaeodutves) 
has a relation to the word which is 
rendered ‘ troubled.” It properly 
means to crowd into a narrow place ; 
to straiten as to room ; to be so strait- 
ened as not to be able to turn one’s 
self. And the idea is, that though he 
was close pressed by persecutions and 
trials, yet he was not so hemmed in 
that he had no way to turn himself; 
his trials did not wholly prevent motion 
and action. Ie was not so closely 
pressed as 2 man would be who was so 
straitened that he could not move his 
body, or stir hand or foot. Le had 
still resources; he was permitted to 
move ; the energy of lis piety, and the 
vigour of his soul could not be entirely 
cramped and impeded by the trials 
which encompassed him. The Syriac 
venders it, ‘In all things we are 
pressed, but are not suffocated.’’ The 
idea is, he was not wholly discouraged, 
and disheartened, and overcome. Ie 
had resources in his piety which en- 
abled him to bear up under these 
trials, and still to engage in the work 
of preaching the gospel. J We are 
perplexed (deregsdutra). ‘This word 
(froin dasgor, Without resource, which 
is derived from «, priv., and wogo;, way, 


they hardly knew what to do, or what 
course to take. They were surrounded 
by foes ; they were in want ; they were 
in circumstances which they had not 
anticipated, and which greatly per- 
plexed them. §[ Bud not in despair. 
In the margin, “not altogether with- 
out help or means.” ‘Tindal renders 
this, “‘ We are jn poverty, but not ut- 
terly without somewhat.” In the 
word here used, (i%esegedevor) the pre- 
position is intensive or emphatic, and 
means utterly, quite. ‘The word means 
to be utterly without resource; to 
despair altogether; and the idea of 
Paul here is, that they were not left 
entirely without resource. ‘Their 
wants were provided for; their embar- 
rassments were removed; their grounds 
of perplexity were taken away; and 
unexpected strength and resources 
were imparted to them. When they 
did not know what to do; when all 
resources seemed to fail them, in some 
unexpected manner they would be re- 
lieved and saved from absolute despair. 
llow often does this occur in the lives 
of all Christians! And how certain 
is it, that in all such cases God will 
interpose by his grace, and aid his 
people, and save them from absolute 
despair. 

9. Persecuted. Often persecuted, 
persecuted in all places. The “ Acts 
of the Aposties’’ show how true this 
was. ¥ But not forsaken. Not de- 
serted ; nor left by God ‘Though 
persecuted by men, yet they experi- 
enced the fulfilment of the divine pro- 
mise that he would never leave nor 
forsake them, God always interposed 
to aid them; always saved them from 
the power of their enemies; always 
sustained them in the time of perse- 
cution. It is still true. lis people 
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body. 
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have been often persecuted. 
God has often interposed to save them 
from the hands of their enemies ; and 
where he has not saved them from 
their hands, and preserved their lives, 
yet he has never left them, but has 
sustained, upheld, and comforted them 
even in the dreadful agonies of death. 
J Cast down. ‘Thrown down by our 
enemies, perhaps in allusion to the 
contests of wrestlers, or of gladiators. 
{ But not destroyed. ot killed. 
‘They rose again ; they recovered their 
strength ; they were prepared for new 
conflicts. They surmounted every 
difficulty, and were ready to engage in 
new strifes, and to meet new trials 
and persecutions. 

10. Always bearing about in the 
body. The expression here used is 
designed to show the great perils to 
which Paul was exposed. And the 
idea is, that he had on his body the 
marks, the stripes and marks of pun- 
ishment and persecution, which showed 
that he was exposed to the same vio- 
lent death which the Lord Jesus him- 
self endured; comp. Gal. vi. 17: “I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” It isa strong energetic mode 
of expression, to denote the severity 
of the trials to which he was exposed, 
andthe meaning is, that his body bore 
the marks’ of. his being exposed to the 
same treatment as the Lord Jesus 
was; and evidence that he was pro- 
bably yet to die in a similar manner 
under the hands of persecutors ; comp. 
Col. i. 24. FY The dying of the Lord 
Jesus. The death ; the violent death. 
A death similar to that of the Lord 
Jesus. The idea is, that he was 
always exposed to death, and always 
suffering in a manner that was equiva- 
lent to dying. The expression is par- 
allel to what he says in 1 Cor. xv. 31. 
“TT die daily ;” and in 2 Cor. xi. 23, 
where he says, “in deaths oft.” Jt 
does not mean that he bore about 
literally the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
but that he was exposed to a similar 
death, and had marks on his person 


Yet 


sake, that the life also of Jesus 
61 Cor. 15. 31, 49. 


which showed that he was always ex: 


posed to the same violent death. ‘This 
did not occur once only, or at distant 
intervals, but it occurred constantly, 
and wherever he was it was still true 
that he was exposed to violence, and 
liable to suffer in the same manner 
that the Lord Jesus did. § Zhai the 
life also of Jesus, &c. This passage has 
receivedaconsiderable variety ofinter- 
pretation. Grotius renders it, ‘ such 
a life as was that of Christ, immor- 
tal, blessed, heavenly.’’ Locke, “‘ That 
also the life of Jesus, risen from the 
dead, may be made manifest by the 
energy that accompanies my preach- 
ing in this frail body.”” Clarke sup- 
poses that it means, that he might be 
able in this manner to show that 
Christ was risen from the dead. But 
perhaps, Paul does not refer to one 
single thing in the life of the Lord 
Jesus, but means that he did this in 
order that in all things the same life, 
the same kind of living which charac- 
terized the Lord Jesus might be 
manifested in him; or that he resem- 
bled him in his sufferings and trials, in 
order that in all things he might have 
the same life in his body. Perhaps, 
therefore, it may include the follow- 
ing things as objects at which the 
apostle aimed. (1.) A desire that his 
life might resemble that of the Lord 
Jesus. That there might be the same 
self-denial ; the same readiness to 
suffer ; the same patience in trials ; the 
same meekness, gentleness, zeal, ar- 
dour, love to God, and love to men 
evinced in his body which was in that 
of the Lord Jesus. Thus understood, 
it moans that he placed the Lord 
Jesus before him as the model of 
his life, and deemed it an object 
to be attained even by great self- 
denial and sufferings to be conformed 
to him. (2.) A desire to attain to the 
same life in the resurrection which 
the Lord Jesus had attained to. A 
desire to be made like him, and that 
in his body which bore about the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, he might again 
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might be made manifest in our 
mortal flesh. 


live after death as the Lord Jesus 


did. Thus understood, it implies an 
earnest wish to attain to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and accords with what 
he says in Phil. iii. 8—11, which may 
perhaps be considered as Paul's own 
commentary on this passage, which 
has been so variously, and so little 
understood by expositors. ‘“ Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss, for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ my Lord ; for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung 
that [ may win Christ. That I may 
know him, and the power of his resur- 
rection, and the fellowship of his suf- 
ferings, being made conformable unto 
his death; if by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead ;” comp. Col. i. 24. It inti- 
mates Paul’s earnest desire and long- 
ing to be made like Christ in the 
resurrection (comp. Phil. iii. 21); his 
longing to rise again in the last day 
(comp. Acts xxvi. 7); his sense of the 
importance of the doctrine of the 
resurrection and his readiness to suffer 
any thing if he might at last attain to 
the resurrection of the just, and be 
ready to enter with the Redeemer 
into a world of glory. ‘The attainment 
of this is the high object before the 
Christian, and to be made like the 
Redeemer in heaven, to have a body 
like his, is the grand purpose for 
which they should live; and sustained 
by this hope they should be willing to 
endure any trials, and meet any suf- 
ferings, if they may come to that same 
“‘life’’ and blessedness above. 

11. For we which live. Those of 
us, the apostles and ministers of the 
Redeemer who still survive. James 
the brother of John had been put to 
death (Acts xii. 2); and it is probable 
also that some other of the apostles 
had been also. This verse is merely 
explanatory of the previous verse. 
q Are alway delivered unto death. 
Exposed constantly to death. This 
shows what is meant in ver. 10, by 
bearing about in the body the dying 
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12 So then ¢@ death worketh in 
us, but life in you. 


a chap. 13. 9. 


of the Lord Jesus; see Note on 1 
Cor. xv. 31. (Jn our mortal flesh. 
In our body. In our life on earth; 
and in our glorified body in heaven; 
see Note on ver. 10. 

12. So then death worketh in us 
We are exposed todeath. The preach- 
ing of the gospel exposes us to trials 
which may be regarded as death work- 
ing in us. Death has an energy over 
us (ivseysiras, is at work, is active, or 
operates); it is constantly employed 
in inflicting pains on us, and subject- 
ing us to privation and trials. This 
is a strong and emphatic mode of 
saying that they were always exposed 
to death. Weare called to serve and 
glorify the Redeemer, as it were, by 
repeated deaths and by constantly 
dying. ( But life in you. You live 
as the effect of our being constantly 
exposed to death. You reap the ad- 
vantage of all our exposure to trials, 
and of all our sufferings. You aro 
comparatively safe; are freed from 
this exposure to death; and will re- 
ceive eternal life as the fruit of our 
toils, and exposures. Life here may 
refer either to exemption from dan- 
ger and death; or it may refer to the 
life of religion; the hopes of piety ; 
the prospect of eternal salvation. ‘l’o 
me it seems most probable that Paul 
means to use it in the latter sense, 
and that he designs to say that while 
he was exposed to death and called to 
endure constant trial, the effect would 
be that they would obtain, in conse- 
quence of his sufferings, the blessed- 
ness of eternal life; comp. ver. 15. 
‘Thus understood, this passage means, 
that the sufferings and self-denials of 
the apostles were for the good of 
others, and would result in their 
benefit and salvation; and the design 
of Paul here is to remind them of his 
sufferings in their behalf, in order to 
conciliate their favour and bind them 
more closely to him by the remem- 
brance of his sufferings on their 
account. 

13. We having the same spirit of 
faith. ‘The same spirit that is ex- 
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13 We having the same @ spirit 
of faith, according as it is writ- 
ten, ® i believed, and therefore 


a2PVe.l.t. &» Ps.136.10. 


about to make; the same faith which 
the psalmist had. We have the very 
spirit of faith which is expressed by 
David. ‘The sense is, we have the 
same spirit of faith which he had who 
said, ‘‘ I believed,” &c. The phrase, 
“ spirit of faith,” means substantially 
the same as faith itself; a believing 
sense or impression of the truth. 
{ According as it is written, ‘This 
passage is found in Ps. exvi. 10. 
When the psalmist uttered the words, 
he was greatly afflicted; see ver. 3, 
6—8. In these circumstances, he 
prayed to God, and expressed con- 
fidence in him, and placed all his reli- 
anee on him. In his affliction he 
spoke to God; he spoke of his con- 
fidence in him; he proclaimed his 
reliance on him; and his having 
spoken in this manner was the result 
of his belief, or of his putting confi- 
dence in God. Paul, in quoting this, 
does not mean to say that the psalin- 
ist had any reference to the preach- 
ing of the gospel; nor does he mean 
to say that his circumstances were in 
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have I spoken; we also believe, 
and therefore speak ; 
14 Knowing ¢ that he which 


¢ chap.5.1—4. 


which he was actuated. J We also 
believe, &e. We believe in the truths 
of the gospel; we believe in God, in 
the Saviour, in the atonement, in the 
resurrection, &c. The sentiment is, 
that they had a firm confidence in 
these things, and that, as the result 
of that confidence they boldly deliv- 
ered their sentiments. It prompted 
them to give utterance to their feel- 
ings. ‘ Out of the abundance of tlic 
heart,” said the Saviour, “the mouth 
speaketh,” Matt. xii. 34. No man 
should attempt to preach the gospel 
who has not a firm belief of its truths; 
and he who does believe its truths 
will be prompted to make them 
known to his fellow-men. All suc- 
cessful preaching is the result of a 
firm and settled conviction of the truth 
of the gospel; and when such a con- 
viction exists, it is natural to give 
utterance to the belief, and such an 
expression will beattended with happy 
influences on the minds of other men; 
sce Note on Acts iv. 20. 

14. Knowing. Being fully confi- 
: dent; having the most entire assur- 


all respects like those of the psalmist. lance. It was the assured hope of the 
The circumstances resembled each ' resurrection which sustained them in 
other only in these respects, (1.) ‘That. all their trials. This expression de- 
Paul, like the psalmist, was in cir- notes the full and unwavering belief, 
cumstances of trial and affliction; i in the minds of the apostles, that the 
and, (2.) That the language which , doctrines which they preached were 
both used was that which was prompt- j true. They knew that they were 
ed by faith—faith, which led them to | revealed from heaven, and that all the 
give utterance to the sentiments of! promises of God woud be fusfiued. 
their hearts; the psalmist to utter his | { Shall raise up us also. A)) Chris- 
confidence in God, and the hopes by; tians. In the hope of tae resurrec- 
which he was sustained, and Paul to] tion they were ready to meet trials, 
utter his belief in the glorious truths i and even to dic. Sustained by this 


of the gospel; to speak of a risen 
Saviour, and to show forth the con- 
solations which were thus set before 
men in the gospel. ‘The sentiments 
of both were the language of faith. 
Both, in afflictions, uttered the lan- 
cuage of faith; and Paul uses here, as 
le often docs, the language of the 
Old ‘Testament, as exactly expressing 
kis feelings, and the principles by 


assurance, the apostles went forth 
amidst persecutions and opposition, 
for they knew that their trials would 
soon end, and that they would be 
raised up in the morning of the resur. 
rection, to a world of eternal glory. 
1 {| By Jesus. By the power or the 
agency of Jesus. Christ will raise 
up the dead from their graves, John 
v. 25—29. J And sholl present us 
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raised up the Lord Jesus, shall 
raise up us also by Jesus, and 
shall present us with you. 

15 For ¢ all things are for your 
sakes, that the abundant grace 


a1 Co.3.21,22, 


with you. Will present us before the 
throne of glory with exceeding joy 
and honour. IIe will present us to 
God as those who have been redeemed 
by his blood. He will present us in 
the courts of heaven, before the throne 
of the eternal Father, as his ran- 
somed people; as recovered from the 
ruins of the fall; as saved by the 
merits of his blood. They shall not 
only be raised up from the dead; but 
they shall be publicly and solemnly 
presented to God as his, as recovered 
to his service, and as having a title in 
the covenant of grace to the blessed- 
ness of heaven. 

15.For all things are for your sakes. 
All these things ; these glorious hopes, 
and truths, and prospects; these self- 
denials of the apostles, and these pro- 
visions of the plan of mercy. §f For 
your sakes. On your account. They 
are designed to promote your salva- 
tion. They are not primarily for the 
welfare of those who engage in these 
toils and self-denials; but the whole 
arrangement and exccution of the 
plan of salvation, nnd all the self- 
denial evinced by those who are en- 
gaged in making that plan known, are 
in order that you might be benefitted. 
One object of Paul in this statement, 
doubtless, is, to conciliate their 
favour, and remove the objections 
which had been made to him by a 
faction in the church at Corinth. 
{| That the abundant grace. Grace 
abounding, or overflowing. The rich 
mercy of God that should be mani- 
fested by these means. It is tmplicd 
here, that grace would abound by 
means of these laboursand self-denials 
of the apostles. The grace referred 
to here is that which would be con- 
ferred on them in consequence of these 
labours. ¥ Through the thanksgiving 
of many. That many may have occa- 
sion of gratitude to God; that by 
these labours more persons may be 
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’ might, through the thanksgiving 
of many, redound to the glory of 
God. 

16 For which cause ¢ we faint 
not; but though our outward 


bchap.s.19. oe 1Co.15.58. 


led to praise him. It was an object 


with Paul so to labour that as many 
as possible might be led to praise God, 
and have occasion to thank him to 
all eternity.  Redound to the glory 
of God. That God may have aug- 
mented praise; that his glory in the 
salvation of men may abound. The 
sentiment of the passage is, that it 
would be for the glory of God that as 
many as possible should be brought to 
give praise and thanksgivings to him; 
and that, therefore, Paul endeavoured 
to make as many converts as possible. 
He denied himself; he welcomed toil; 
he encountered enemies; he subjected 
himself to dangers ; and he sought by 
all means possible to bring as many 
as could be brought to praise God. 
The word ‘“ redound”’ (wtgieeedn) hero 
means abound, or be abundant; and 
the sense is, that the overflowing grace 
thus evinced in the salvation of many 
would so abound as to promote the 
glory of God. 

16. for which cause. With such 
an object in view, and sustained by 
such elevated purposes and desires. 
The sense is, that the purpose of try- 
ing to save as many as possible would 
make toil easy, privations welcome, 
and would be so accompanied by the 
grace of God, as to gird the soul with 
strength, and fill it with abundant 
consolations. ( We faint not. For 
an explanation of the word here used, 
see Note on ver. 1. We are not ex- 
hausted, desponding, or disheartened. 
We are sustained, encouraged, em- 
boldened by having such an object in 
view, § But though our outward man 
perish. By outward man, Paul evi- 
dently means the body. By using the 
phrases, ‘‘ the outward man,” and the 
‘“‘inward man,’ he shows that he 
believed that man was made up of 
two parts, body and soul. Ile was no 
materialist. Ife has described two 
parts as constituting man, so distinct, 
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man perish, yet the inward * man 
is renewed day by day. 
@ Ro.7.22, 


that while the one perishes, the other 
is renewed; while the one is enfeebled, 
the other is strengthened; while the 
one grows old and decays, the other 
renews its youth and is invigorated. 
Of course, the soul is not dependent 
on the body for its vigour and strength, 
since it expands while the body de- 
cays; and of course the soul may 
exist independently of the body, and 
in aseparate state. { Perish. Grows 
old; becomes weak and feeble ; loses 
its vigour and elasticity under the 
many trials which we endure, and 
under the infirmities of advancing 
years. It isa characteristic of the 
‘‘outer man,” that it thus perishes. 
Great as may be its vigour, yet it 
must decay and die. It cannot long 
bear up under the trials of life, and 
the wear and tear of constant action, 
but must soon sink to the grave. 
q Yet the inward man. The soul ; 
the undecaying, the immortal part. 
q Is renewed. Is renovated, strength- 
ened, invigorated. His powers of 
mind expanded ; his courage became 
bolder; he had clearer views of 
truth; he had more faith in God. 
As he drew nearer to the grave and 
to heaven, his soul was more raised 
above the world, and he was more 
filled with the joys and triumphs of 
the gospel. ‘The understanding and 
the heart did not sympathize with 
the suffering and decaying body ; but, 
while that became feeble, the soul ac- 
quired new strength, and was fitting 
for its flight to the eternal world. 
This verse is an ample refutation of 
the doctrine of the materialist, and 
roves that there is in man something 
that is distinct from decaying and 
dying matter, and that there isa prin- 
ciple which may gain augmented 
strength and power, while the body 
dies; comp. Note, Rom. vii. 22. 
qi Day by day. Constantly. There 
was a daily and constant increase of 
inward vigour. God imparted to him 
constant strength in his trials, and 
sustained him with the hopes of hea- | 
ven, as the body was decaying, and i 
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17 For > our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, 
b Rom.8.18,34. 


tending to the grave. The sentiment 


of this verse is, that in an effort to do 
good, and to promote the salvation of 
man, the soul will be sustained in 
trials, and will be comforted and 
invigorated even when the body is 
weary, grows old, decays, and dies, 
It is the testimony of Paul respecting 
his own experience; and it is a fact 
which has been experienced by thou- 
sands in their efforts to do good, and 
to save the souls of men from death. 

17. For our light affliction. This 
verse, with the following, is designed 
to show further the sources of conso- 
lation and support which Paul and 
his fellow-labourers had in their many 
trials. Bloomfield remarks on this 
passage, that ‘“‘in energy and beauty 
of expression, it is little inferior to 
any in Demosthenes himself, to whom, 
indeed, and to Thucydides in his ora- 
tions, the style of the apostle, when 
it rises to the oratorical, bears no 
slight resemblance.” The passage 
abounds with intensive and emphatic 
expressions, and manifests that the 
mind of the writer was labouring to 
convey ideas which language, even 
after all the energy of expression 
which he could command, would very 
imperfectly commun‘cate. Thetrials 
which Paul endured, to many persons 
would have seemed to be any thing 
else but light. ‘They consisted of 
want, and danger, and contempt, and 
stoning, and toil, and weariness, and 
the scorn of the world, and constant 
exposure to death by land or by sea ; 
see ver. 7—10, comp. chap. xi. 28— 
27, Yet these trials, though con- 
tinued through many years, and con- 
stituting, as it were, his very life, he 
speaks of as the lightest conceivable 
thing when compared with that eter- 
nal glory which awaited him. Ile 
strives to get an expression as ein- 
phatic as possible, to show that in his 
estimation they were not worthy to 
be named in comparison with the 
eternal weight of glory. It is not 
sufficient to say that the affliction was 
“light”? or was a mere trifle ; but he 
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worketh for us a far more exceed- 


says that it was to endure but for a 
moment. ‘Though trials had followed 
him ever since he began to make 
known the Redeemer, and though he 
had the firmest expectation that they 
would follow him to the end of life 
and everywhere (Acts xx. 23), yet all 
this was a momentary trifle compared 
with the eternal glory before him. 
The word rendered “ light” (iaapedv) 
means that which is easy to bear, and 
is usually applied to a burden ; see 
Mat. xi. 30, comp. 2 Cor. i. 17. 
q Which is but for a moment. The 
Greek word here used (xagavrixa) 
occurs no where else in the New Tes- 
tament. It isan adverb, from wbrixz, 
adrés,and means properly, at this very 
instant; immediately. Mere it seems 
to qualify the word “ light,”’ and to be 
used in the sense of momentary, tran- 
sient. Bloomfield renders it, “for 
the at present lightness of our afflic- 
tion.” Doddridge, ‘‘for this momen- 
tary lightness of our affliction, which 
passes off so fast, and leaves so little 
impression that it may be called levity 
itself.” The apostle evidently wished 
to express two ideas in as emphatic a 
manner as possible; first, that the 
affliction was light, and, secondly, that 
it was transient, momentary, and | 
soon passing away. is object is to 
contrast this with the glory that 
awaited him, as being heavy, and as 
being also eternal, J Worketh for 
us; see Note, ver. 12. Will produce, 
will result in. ‘The effect of these af- 
flictions is to produce eternal glory. 
This they do, (1.) By their tendency 
to wean us from the world ; (2.) To 
purify the heart, by enabling us to 
break off from the sins on account of 
which God afflicts us; (3.) By dis- 
posing us to look to God for consola- 
tion and support in our trials; (4.) 
By inducing us to contemplate the 
glories of the heavenly world, and 
thus winning us to seek heaven as 
our home ; and, (5.) Because God 
has graciously promised to reward 
nis people in heaven as the result of 
their bearing trials in this life. It is 
by affliction that he purifies them 
(Isa. xlviii. 10); and by trial that he | 
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ing and eternal weight of glory ; 


takes their affections from the objects 


of time and sense, and gives them a 
relish for the enjoyments which result 
from the prospect of perfect and cter- 
nal glory. QA far more exceeding 
(xaD tarieBorny tig vaseBornv). There 
is not to be found any where a more 
energetic expression than this. ‘The 
word (daseBoa7,) here ased (whence 
our word hyperbole) means properly a 
throwing, casting, or throwing beyond. 
In the New Testament it means ex- 
cess, excellence, eminence; sec ver. 
7. ‘ The excellency of the power.” 
The phrase xa9’baeeBoary means ex- 
ceedingly, supereminently, Rom. vii. 
13; 1 Cor. xii. 81; 2 Cor. i. 8; Gal. 
i. 18. This expression would have 
been by itself intensive in a high de- 
gree. But this was not sufficient to 
express Paul’s sense of the glory 
which was laid up for Christians. It 
was not enough for him to use the 
ordinary highest expression for the 
superlative to denote the value of the 
object in his eye. IIe therefore coins 
an expression, and adds sis dartoBorry, 
It is not merely eminent ; but it is 
eminent wnto eminence ; excess unto 
excess ; a hyperbole unto hyperbole 
—one hyperbole heaped on another; 
and the expression means that it is 
“exceeding exceedingly” glorious ; 
glorious in the highest possible degree, 
—Robinson. Mr. Slade renders it, 
“ infinitely exceeding.”’ The expres- 
sion is the Ilebrew form of denoting 
the highest superlative ; and it means 
that all hyperboles fail of expressing 
that eternal glory which remains for 
the just. It is infinite and boundless. 
You may pass from one degree to 
another ; from one sublime height to 
another ; but still an infinity remains 
beyond. Nothing can describe the 
uppermost height of that glory; no- 
thing can express its infimtude. 
q Eternal. This stands in contrast 
with the affliction that is for a mo- 
ment (wageucixa). The one is mo- 
mentary, transient ; so short, even in 
the longest life, that it may be said 
to be an instant; the other has no 
limits to its duration. It is literally 
everlasting. J Weight (6dée). This 
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18 While we lovk not at the 


stands opposed to the (iAagetv) light 
affliction, ‘That was so light that it 
was a trifle. It was easily borne. It 
was like the most light and airy ob- 
jects, which constitute no burden. It 
is not even here called a berden, or 
said to be heavy in any degree. ‘This 
is so heavy as to be a burden. Gro- 
tius thinks that the image is taken 
from gold or silver articles, that arc 
solid and heavy, compared with those 
that are mixed or plated. But why 
may it not refer to the insignia of 
glory and honour; a robe heavy with 
gold, or a diadem or crown, heavy 
with gold or diamonds: glory so rich, 
so profuse as to be heavy? The 
affliction was light; but the crown, 
the robe, the adornings in the glori- 
ous world were not trifles, or baubles, 
but solid, substantial, weighty. We 
apply the word weighty now to that 
which is valuable and important, com- 
pared with that which is of no value, 
probably because the precious metals 
and jewels are heavy; and it is by 
them that we usually estimate the 
value of objects. J Of glory (2én:). 
Tiie Hebrew word s2> denotes weight 
as well as glory. And perhaps Paul 
had that use of the word in his eye in 
this strong expression. It refers here 
to the splendour, magnificence, hon- 
our, and happiness of the eternal 
world.—In this exceedingly interest- 
ing passage, which is worthy of the 
deepest study of Christians, Paul has 
set in most beautiful and emphatic 
contrast the trials of this life and the 
glories of heaven. It may be profita- 
ble to contemplate at a single glance 
the view which he had of them, that 
they may be brought distinctly before 
he mind. 


THE ONE 18 


1. AFFLICTION, SAnfis. 
2. Light, tAapory. 
3. For a moment, ragavrixe 


THE OTHER 18, by contrast, 


) Guory, dckn, 
) Weight, Baers. 


1, 
2. 
3.) Eternal, iwi. 
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things which are seen, but at the 


(4.) Eminent, or excellent, xa9 datg- 


————— a a ee ee 


Boany. 
(5.) Infinitely excellent, eminent in 
the highest degree, tis darsgBoany. 


So the account stands in the view of 
Paul; and with this balance in favour 
of the eternal glory, he regarded 
afflictions as mere trifles, and made it 
the grand purpose of his life to gain 
the glory of the heavens. What wise 
man, looking at the account, would 
not do likewise ? 

18. While we look, &c. Or, rather, 
we not looking at the things which 
arescen. The design of this is, to 
show in what way the afflictions which 
they endured became in their view 
light and momentary. It was by 
looking to the glories of the future 
world, and thus turning away the at- 
tention from the trials and scrrows of 
this life. Ifwe look directly at our 
trials; if the mind is fixed wholly 
on them, and we think of nothing 
else, they often appear heavy and 
long. Even comparatively light and 
brief sufferings will appear to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to bear. But if 
we can turn away the mind from them 
and contemplate future glory; if we 
can compare them with cternal bless- 
edness, and feel that they will intro- 
duce us to perfect and everlasting 
happiness, they will appear to be 
transitory, and will be easily borne, 
And Paul here has stated the true 
secret of bearing trials with patience. 
It is to look at the things which are 
unseen. To anticipate the glories of 
the heavenly world. To fix the cye 
on the eternal happiness which is be- 
yond the graye; and to reflect how 
short these trials are, compared with 
the cternal glorics of heaven; and 
how short they will seem to be when 
weare there. | The things which are 
seen. The things here below; the 
things of this life—poverty, want, 
care, persecution, trial, &c. J The 
things which are not seen. The 
glories of heaven, comp. IIeb, xi, 1. 
qj The things which are seen are tem- 
poral, This refers particularly to 
the things which they sufered. But 
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things which are not * seen: for 
the things which are seen are 
@ Heb.}1.1. 


it is as true of all things here below. 


Wealth, pleasure, fame, the three 
idols which the people of this world 
adore, are all to endure but for a 
little time. They will all soon vanish 
away. So it is with pain, and sorrow, 
and tears. All that we enjoy, and all 
that we suffer here, must soon vanish 
and disappear. The most splendid 
palace will decay; the most costly 
pile will moulder to dust; the most 
magnificent city will fall to ruins; the 
most exquisite earthly pleasures will 
soon come to an end; and the most 
extended possessions can be enjoyed 
but a little time. So the acutest pain 
will soon be over; the most lingering 
disease will soon cease ; the evils of 
the deepest poverty, want, and suffer- 
ing will soon be passed. There is 
nothing on which the eye can fix, no- 
thing that the heart can desire here, 
which will not soon fade away ; or, if 
it survives, it is temporary in regard 
to us. We must soon leave it to 
others ; and 7f enjoyed, it will be en- 
joyed while our bodies are slumbering 
in the grave, and our souls engaged 
in the deep solemnities of eternity. 
Ifow foolish then to make these our 
portion, and to fix our affections su- 
premely on the things of this life ? 
Ifow foolish also to be very deeply 
affected by the trials of this life, which 
at the furthest can be endured but a 
little longer before we shall be for 
ever beyond their reach! §& The 
things which are not seen are eternal. 
Every thing which pertains to that 
state beyond the grave. (1.) God is 
eternal; not to leave us as our carthly 
friends do. (2.) The Saviour is cter- 
nal—to be our everlasting friend. 
(3.) The companions and friends there 
are eternal. The angels who are to 
be our associates, and the spirits of 
the just with whom we shall live, are 
to exist for ever. The angels never 
die ; and the pious dead shall die no 
more. There shall be then no sepa- 
ration, no death-bed, no grave, no 
sad vacancy and loss caused by the 
removal of a much-loved friend. 
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temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 


(4.)The joys of heaven are eterna 
There shall be no interruption ; ny 
night ; no cessation; noend. IIea- 
ven and all its joys shall be everlast- 
ing; and he who enters there shalt 
have the assurance that those joys 
shall endure and increase while eter- 
nal ages shall roll away. (5.) It may 
be added, also, that the woes of hell 
shall be eternal. They are now 
among the things which to us “ are 
not scen;’ and they, as well as the 
joys of heaven, shall have no end. 
Sorrow there shall never cease; the 
soul shall there never die; the body 
that shall be raised up ‘‘to the resur- 
rection of damnation ’’ shall never 
again expire—And when all these 
things are contemplated, well might 
Paul say of the things of this life— 
the sorrows, trials, privations, and 
persecutions which he endured, that 
they were “light,” and were “ for a 
moment.”’ JIfow soon will they pass 
away ; how soon shall we all be en- 
gaged amidst the unchanging and 
eternal realities of the things which 
are not seen ! 


REMARKS, 


1. Ministers of the gospel have no 
cause to faint or to be discouraged, 
ver. 1. Whatever may be the recep- 
tion of their message, and whatever 


; the trials to which they may be sub- 


jected, yet there are abundant sources 
of consolation and support in the 
gospel which they preach. They have 
the consciousness that they preach a 
system of truth; that they are pro- 
claiming that which God has revealed; 
and, if they are faithful, that they 
‘have his smiles and approbation. 
: Kven, therefore, if men reject, and 
‘despise their mossage, and if they are 
called to endure many privations and 
trials, they should not faint. It is 
enough for them that they proclaim 
the truth which God loves, and that 
they meet with his approbation and 
smiles. Trials will come in the min- 
istry as every where else, but there 
are also peculiar consolations. There 
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may be much opposition and resist- 
ance to the message, but we should 
not faint or be discouraged. We 
should do our duty, and commit the 
result to God. 

2. The gospel should be embraced 
by those to whom it comes, ver. 2. If 
it has their reason and conscience in 
its favour, then they should embrace 
it without delay. They are under the 
most sacred obligation to receive it, 
and to become decided Christians. 
Every man is bound, and may be 
urged to pursue, that course which his 
conscience approves; and the gospel 
may thus be pressed on the attention 
of all to whom it comes. 

3. If men wish peace of conscience, 
they should embrace the gospel, ver. 
2. They can never find it elsewhere. 
No man’s conscience is at peace from 
the fact that he does not repent, and 
love God and obey the gospel. His 
heart may love sin ; but his conscience 
cannot approve it. ‘That is at peace 
only in doing the work of God; and 
that can find self-approbation only 
when it submits to him, and embra- 
ces the gospel of his Son. Then the 
conscience is at ease. No man ever 
yet had a troubled conscience from the 
fact that he had embraced the gospel, 
and was an humble and decided 
Christian. Thousands and millions 
have had a troubled conscience from 
the fact that they have neglected it. 
No man on a death-bed ever had a 
troubled conscience because he em- 
braced religion too early in life. 
Thousands and millions have been 
troubled when they came to die, be- 
cause they neglected it so long, or re- 
jected it altogether. No man when 
death approaches has a troubled con- 
science because he has lived too much 
devoted to God the Saviour, and been 
too active as a Christian. But O 
how many have been troubled then 
because they have been worldly- 
minded, and selfish, and vain, and 
proud? The conscience gives peace 
just in proportion as we serve God 
faithfully ; nor can all the art of man 
or Satan give peace to one conscience 
in the ways of sin, and in the neglect 
of the soul. 

4, Ministers should preach the truth 
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—the simple truth—and nothing but 
the truth, ver.2. They should make 
use of no false art, no deception, no 
trick, no disguise. They should be 
open, sincere, plain, pure in all their 
preaching, and in their manner of life, 
Such was the course of the Saviour; 
such the course of Paul; and such a 
course only will God approve and 
bless. 

5. This is a deluded world, ver. 4. 
It is blinded and deceived by him wh» 
is here called the “ god of this world.” 
Satan rules in the hearts of men; and 
he rules by deceiving them, and in 
order to deceive them. Every thing 
which operates to prevent men from 
embracing the gospel has a tendency 
to blind the mind. ‘The man who is 
seeking wealth as his only portion, is 
blinded and deceived in regard to its 
value. The man who is pursuing the 
objects of ambition as his main por- 
tion, is deceived in regard to the true 
value of things. And he, or she, who 
pursues pleasure as the main business 
of life, is deceived in regard to the 
proper value of objects. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of a world more de- 
luded than this. We can conceive of 
a world more sinful, and more miser- 
able, and such is hell; but there is 
no delusion and deception there. 
Things are seen as they are; and nc 
one is deceived in regard to his char- 
acter or prospects there. But here, 
every impenitent man is deceived and 
blinded. He is deceived about his 
own character; about the relative 
value of objects ; about his prospects 
for eternity ; about death, the judg- 
ment, heaven, hell. On none of these 
points has he any right apprehension ; 
and on none is it possible for any 
human power to break the deep delu- 
sion, and to penetrate the darkness of 
his mind. 

6. Men are in danger, ver. 4. They 
are under deep delusion, and they 
tread unconcerned near to ruin. They 
walk in darkness—blinded by the god 
of this world, and are very near a 
precipice, and nothing will rouse them 
from their condition. It is like ebil- 
dren gathering flowers near a deep 
gulf, when the pursuit of one more 
flower may carry them too far, and 
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they will fall to rise no more. The 
delusion rests on every unsanctified 
mind; and it needs to remain but a 
little longer, and the soul will be lost. 
That danger deepens every day and 
every hour. Ifit is continued but a 
little longer it will be broken in upon 
by the sad realities of death, judg- 
ment, and hell. But then it will be 
too late. The soul will be lost—de- 
luded in the world of probation; sen- 
sible of the truth only in the world of 
despair. 

4. Satan will practise every device 
and art possible to prevent the gos- 
pel from shining upon the hearts of 
men, That light is painful and hate- 
ful to his eyes, and he will do all that 
can be done to prevent its being dif- 
fused. Every art which long-tried 
ingenuity and skill can devise, will be 
resorted to; every power which he can 
put forth will be exerted. If he can 
blind the minds of men, he will do it. 
Ifmen can be hoodwinked, and gulled, 
it will be done. If error can be made 
to spread, and be embraced—error 
smooth, plausible, cunning—it will be 
diffused. Ministers will be raised up 
to preach it; and the press will be 
employed to accomplish it. If sin- 
ners can be deceived, and made to 
remain at ease in their sins, by novels 
and seductive poetry; by books false 
in sentiments, and perverse in morals, 
the press will be made to groan under 
the works of fiction. If theatres are 
necessary to cheat and beguile men, 
they will be reared ; and the song, and 
the dance, the ball, and the splendid 
party will alike contribute to divert 
the attention from the cross of Christ, 
the worth of the soul, and the import- 
ance of a preparation to die. No art 
has been spared, or will be spared to 
deceive men; and the world is full of 
the devices of Satan to hoodwink and 
blind the perishing, and lead them 
down to hell. 

8. Yet, Satan is not alone to blame 
for this. THe does all he can, and he 
has consummate skill and art. Yet, 
let not the deluded sinner take com- 
fort to himself because Satan is the 
tempter, and because he is deluded. 
The bitterness of death is not made 
sweet to a young man because he has 
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been deluded bythe arts of the veteran 
in temptation ; and the fires of heli 
will not burn any the less fiercely be- 
cause the sinner suffered himself to 
be deluded, and chose to go there 
through the ball-room or the theatre. 
The sinner is, after all, voluntary in 
his delusions. Ife does, or he might, 
know the truth. He goes voluntarily 
tothe place of amusement ; voluntarily 
forms the plans of gain and ambition 
which deceive and ruin the soul; goes 
voluntarily to the theatre, and to the 
haunts of vice; and chooses this 
course in the face of many warnings, 
and remonstrances. Who is to blame 
if he is lost! Who but himself? 

9. Sinners should be entreated to 
rouse from this delusive and false 
security. They are now blinded, and 
deceived. Jife is too short and too 
uncertain to be playing such a game 
as the sinner does. ‘There are too 
many realities here to make it pro- 
per to pass life amidst deceptions and 
delusions. Sin is real, and danger is 
real, and death is real, and eternity is 
real; and man should rouse frem his 
delusions, and look upon things as 
they are. Soon he will be on a bed 
of death, and then he will look over 
the follies of his life. Soon he will be 
at the judgment bar, and from that 
high and awful place look on the past 
and the future, and see things as they 
are. But, alas! it will be too late 
then to repair the errors of a life ; and 
amidst the realities of those scenes, 
all that he may be able to do, will be 
to sigh unavailingly that he suffered 
himself to be deluded, deceived, and 
destroyed in the only world of proba- 
tion, by the trifles and baubles which 
the great deceiver placed before him 
to beguile him of heaven, and to lead 
him down to hell! 

10. The great purpose of the min- 
istry is to make known in any and 
every way the Lord Jesus Christ, ver. 
5. To this, the ministers of the gos- 
pel are to devote themselves. It is 
not to cultivate farms ; to engage in 
traffic ; to shine in the social circle; 
to be distinguished for learning ; to 
become fine scholars; to be pro- 
foundly versed in science ; or to be 
distinguished as authors, that they are 
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set apart ; but it is in every way pox- 
sible to make known the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Whatever other men do, or 
not do ; however the world may choose 
to be employed, their work is simple 
and plain, and it is not to cease or be 
intermitted till death shall close their 
toils, Neither by the love of ease, of 
wealth, or pleasure are they to turn 
aside from their work, or to forsake 
the vocation to which God has called 
them. 

11. We see the responsibility of the 
ministry, ver. 5. Onthe ministry de- 
volves the work of making the Saviour 
known to a dying world. If they will 
not do it, the world will remain in 
ignorance of the Redeemer and will 
perish. Jf there is one soul to whom 
they might make known the Saviour, 
and to whom they do not make him 
known, that soul will perish, and the 
responsibility will rest on the minister 
of the Lord Jesus. And, 0! how 
great is this responsibility ! And who 
is sufficient for these things ? 

12. Ministers of the gospel should 
submit to any self-denial in order that 
they may do good. ‘I'heir Master did ; 
and Paul and the other apostles did. 
It is sufficient for the disciple that he 
be as the master ; and the ministers 
of the gospel should regard themselves 
as sct apart to a work of self-denial, 
and called to a life of toil, like their 
Lord. Their rest is in heaven, and 
not on the earth, Their days of leis- 
ure and repose are to be found in the 
skies when their work is done, and not 
in a world perishing in sin. 

18. The ministry is a glorious work, 
ver. 5. What higher honour is there 
on earth than to make known a Re- 
deemer? What pleasure more ex- 
quisite can there be than to speak of 
pardon to the guilty? What greater 
comfort than to go to the afflicted and 
bind up their hearts; to pour the balm 
of peace into the wounded spirit, and 
to sustain and cheer the dying? The 
ministry has its own consolations 
amidst all its trials ; its own honour 
amidst the contempt and scorn with 
which it is often viewed by the world. 

14. The situation of man would 
have been dreadful and awful had it 
not been for the light which is im- 
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parted by revelation, and by the Iloly 
Spirit, ver. 6. Man would have ever 
remained like the dark night before 
God said, ‘Let there be light ;” and 
his condition would have been thick 
darkness, where not a ray of light 
would have beamed on his benighted 
way. Some idea of what this was, 
and would have continued to be, we 
have now in the heathen world, where 
thick darkness reigns over nations, 
though it has been somewhat broken 
in upon by the dim light which tradi- 
tion has diffused there. 

15. God has power to impart light 
to the most dark and benighted mind. 
There is no one to whom he cannot re- 
veal himself and make his truth known, 
ver. 6. With as much ease as he 
commanded light to shine out ot 
darkness at first can hc command the 
pure light of truth to shine on the 
minds of men; and on minds most 
beclouded by sin he can cause the sun 
of righteousness to shine with healing 
in his beams. 

16. We should implore the enlight- 
ening influence of the Spirit of truth, 
ver. 6. If God is the source of light, 
we should seek it at his hands. Noth- 
ing to man is so valuable as the light 
of truth ; nothing of so much worth as 
the knowledge of the true God; and 
with the deepest solicitude, and the 
most fervent prayer, should we seck 
the enlightening influences of his 
Spirit, and the guidance of his grace. 

17. ‘There is no true knowledge of 
God except that which shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ, ver. 6. Ile came 


to make known the true God. Ile is 
the exact image of God. Le re- 
sembles him in all things. And he 


who does not love the character of 
Jesus Christ, therefore, does not love 
the character of God; he who does 
not seek to be like Jesus Christ, does 
not desire to be like God. He who 
does not bear the image of the Re- 
deemer, does not bear the image of 
God. To be a moral man merely, 
therefore, is not to be like God. To 
be amiable, and honest, merely, is not 
to be like God. Jesus Christ, the 
image of God, was more than this, 
Ile was religious. Ile washoly, Ile 
was, a8 a man, @2 man of prayer, and 
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filled with the love of God, and was 
always submissive to his holy will. He 
sought his honour and glory: and he 
made it the great purpose of his life 
and death to make known his exis- 
tence, perfections, and name. To 
imitate him in this is to have the 
knowledge of the glory of God; and 
no man is like God who does not bear 
the image of the Redeemer. No man 
is like God, therefore, who is not a 
Christian. Of course, no man can 
be prepared for heaven who is not a 
friend and follower of Jesus Christ. 

18. God designs to secure the pro- 
motion of his own glory in the man- 
ner in which religion is spread in the 
world, ver. 7. For this purpose, and 
with this view, he did not commit it 
to angels, nor has he employed men 
of rank, or wealth, or profound scien- 
tific attainments to be the chief in- 
struments in its propagation. He has 
committed it to frail, mortal men ; 
and often to men of humble rank, and 
even humble attainments—except at- 
tainments in piety. In fitting them 
for their work his grace is manifest ; 
and in all the success which attends 
their labours it is apparent that it is 
by the mere grace and mercy of God 
that it is done. 

19. We see what our religion has 
cost, ver. 8,9. Its extension in the 
world has been everywhere connected 
with sufferings, and toil, and tears. 
It began in the labours, sorrows, self- 
denials, persecutions, and dying 
agonies of the Son of God; and to 
introduce it to the world cost his life. 
It was spread by the toils, and sacra- 
fices, and sufferings of the apostles. 
It was kept up by the dying groans of 
martyrs. It has been preserved and 
extended on earth by the labours and 
prayers of the Reformers, and amidst 
scenes of persecution everywhere, and 
it is now extending through the earth 
by the sacrifices of those who are wil- 
ling to leave country and home; to 
cross oceans and deserts; and to 
encounter the perils of barbarous 
climes, that they may make it known 
to distantlands. Ifestimated by what 
it has cost, assuredly no religion, no 
blessing is so valuable as Christianity. 
It is above all human valuation ; and 
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it should be a mattor of unfeigned 


thankfulness to us that God has been 


pleased to raise up men who have been 
willing to suffer so much that it might 
be perpetuated and extended on the 
earth ; and we should be willing also 
to imitate their example, and deny 
ourselves, that we may make its ines- 
timable blessings known to those who 
are now destitute. To us, it is worth 
all it has cost—all the blood of apos- 
tles and martyrs; to others, also, it 
would be worth all that it would cost 
to send it to them. How can we bet- 
ter express our sense of its worth, and 
our gratitude to the dying Redeemer, 
and our veneration for the memory of 
self-denying apostles and martyrs, 
than by endeavouring to diffuse the 
religion for which they died all over 
the world ? 

20. We have in this chapter an 
illustration of the sustaining power of 
religion in trials, ver. 8, 9. The 
friends of Christianity have been 
called to endure every form of suffer- 
ing. Poverty, want, tears, stripes, 
imprisonments, and deaths have been 
their portion. They have suffered 
under every form of torture which men 
could inflict on them. And yet the 
power of religion has never failed 
them. It has been amply tried; and 
has shown itself able to sustain them 
always, and to enable them always to 
triumph. Though troubled, they have 
not been so close pressed that they 
had no room to turn; though per- 
plexed, they have not been without 
some resource ; though persecuted by 
men, they have not been forsaken by 
God; though thrown down in the 
conflict, yet they have recovered 
strength, and been prepared to renew 
the strife, and to engage in new con- 
tentions with the foes of God. Who 
can estimate the value of a religion 
like this? Who does not see that it 
is adapted to man in a state of trial, 
and that it furnishes him with just 
what he needs in this world ? 

21. Christianity will live, ver. 8, 9. 
Nothing can destroy it. All the 
power that could be brought to bear 
on it to blot it from the earth has 
been tried, and yet it survives. No 
new attempt to destroy it can pre- 
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vail; and it is now settled that this 
religion is to live to the end of time. 
It has cost much to obtain this de- 
monstration ; but it is worth all it 
has cost, and the sufferings of apostles 
and martyrs, therefore, have not been 
for naught. 

22. Christians should be willing to 
endure anything in order that they 
may become like Christ on earth, and 
be like him in heaven, ver. 10. It is 
worth all their efforts, and all their 
self-denials. It is the grand object 
before us; and we should deem no suf- 
ferings too severe, no self-denial or 
sacrifice too great, if we may become 
like him here below, and may live 
with him above, ver. 10, 11. 

23. In order to animate us in the 
work to which God has called us; to 
encourage us in our trials; and to 
prompt us to a faithful discharge of 
our duties, especially those who like 
Paul are called to preach the gospel, 
we should have, like him, the following 
views and feelings—views and feelings 
adapted to sustain us in all our trials, 
and to uphold us in all the conflicts of 
life. (1.) A firm and unwavering belief 
of the truth of the religion which we 
profess, and of the truth which we 
make known to others, ver. 12. No 
man can preach successfully, and no 
man can do much good, whose mind 
is vacillating and hesitating ; who is 
filled with doubts, and who goes 
timidly to work, or who declares that 
of which he has no practical acquaint- 
ance, and no deep-felt conviction, and 
who knows not whereof he affirms. 
A man to do good must have a faith 
which never wavers ; a conviction of 
truth which is constant; a belief set- 
tled like the everlasting hills, which 
nothing can shake or overturn. With 
such a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, and of the great doc- 
trines which it inculcates, he cannot 
but speak of it, and make known his 
convictions. He that believes that 
men ARE in fact in danger of hell, 
WILL tell them of it; he that believes 
there is an awful bar of judgment, 
will tell them of it; he that believes 
that the Son of God became incar- 
nate and died for men, will tell them 
of it; he that believes that there is a 
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heaven, will invite them to it. And 
one reason why professing Christians 
are so reluctant to speak of these 
things, is, that they have no very 
settled and definite conviction of 
their truth, and no correct view of 
their relative importance. (2.) We 
should have a firm assurance that 
God has raised up the Lord Jesus, 
and that we also shall be raised from 
the dead, ver. 14. The hope and 
expectation of the resurrection of the 
dead was one of the sustaining prin- 
ciples which upheld Paul in his la- 
bours, and to attain to this was one 
of the grand objects of his life, Acts 
xxiii. 6; Phil. iii. 11. Under the in- 
fluence of this hope and expectation, 
he was willing to encounter any dan- 
ger, and to endure any trial. The 
prospect of being raised up to eternal 
life and glory was all that was need-— 
ful to make trials welcome, and to 
uphold him in the midst of privations 
and toils. And so we, if we are as- 
sured of this great truth, shall wel- 
come trial also, and shall be able to 
endure afflictions and persecutions. 
They will soon be ended, and the 
eternal glory in the morning of the 
resurrection shall be more than a 
compensation for all that we shall 
endure in this life. (3.) We should 
have a sincere desire to promote the 
glory of God, and to bring as many 
as possible to join in his praise, and 
to celebrate his saving mercy, ver. 15. 
It was this which sustained and ani- 
mated Paul; and a man who has this 
as the leading object of his life, and 
his great purpose and aim, will be 
willing to endure much trial, to suffer 
mach persecution, and to encounter 
many dangers. No object is so noble 
as that of endeavouring to promote 
the divine glory ; and he who is in- 
fluenced by that will care little how 
many sufferings he is called to endure 
in this life. 

24. Christians should have such a 
belief of the truth of their religion as 
to be willing to speak of it at all times, 
and in all places, ver.13. If we have 
such a belief we shall be willing to 
speak of it. Wecannot helpit. We 
shall so see its value, and so love it, 
and our hearts will be so full of it, 
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and we shall see so much the danger 
of our fellow-men, that we shall be 
instinctively prompted to go to them 
and warn them of their danger, and 
tell them of the glories of the Re- 
deemer. 

25. Christians may expect to be 
supported and comforted in the trials 
and toils of life, ver. 16. The “ out- 
ward man’ will indeed perish and 
decay. The body will become feeble, 
weary, jaded, decayed, decrepit. It 
will be filled with pain, and will lan- 
guish under disease, and will endure 
the mortal agony, and will be cor- 
rupted in the tomb. But the “in- 
ward man” will be renewed. The 
faith will be invigorated, the hope 
become stronger,the intellect brighter, 
the heart better, the whole soul be 
more like God. While the body, 
therefore, the less important part, 
decays and dies, the immortal part 
shall live and ripen for glory. Of 
what consequence is it, therefore, 
how soon or how much the body de- 
cays; or when, and where, and how 
it dies? Let the immortal part be 
preserved, let that live, and all is 
well. And while this is done, we 
should not, we shall not “ faint.’ 
We shall be sustained; and shall 
find the consolations of religion to 
be fitted to all our wants, and 
adapted to all the necessities of our 
condition as weak, and frail, and 
dying creatures. 

26. We learn from this chapter how 
to bear affliction in a proper manner, 
ver. 17,18. It is by looking at eter- 
nity and comparing our trials with 
the eternal weight of glory that 
awaits us. In themselves aftlictions 
often seem heavy and long. Iluman 
nature is often ready to sink under 
them. The powers of the body fail, 
and the mortal frame is crushed. 
The day seems long while we suffer ; 
and the night seems often to be almost 


endless, Deut. xxviii. 67. But com- | 


pared with eternity how short are all 
these trials! Compared with the 
weight of glory which awaits the be- 
liever, what a trifle are the scverest 
sufferings of this life. Soon the ran- 
somed spirit will be released, and will 
be admitted to the full fruition of the 
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joys of the world above. In that 
world all these sorrows will seem like 
the sufferings of childhood, that we 
have now almost forgotten, and that 
now seem to us like trifles. 

27. We should not look to the 
things which are seen as our portion, 
ver. 17,18. They are light in their 
character, and are soon to fade away. 
Our great interests are beyond the 
grave. There all is weighty, and mo- 
mentous, and eternal. Whatever 
great interests we have are there. 
Eternity is stamped upon all the joys 
and all the sorrows which are beyond 
this life. ere all is temporary, 
changing, decaying, dying. There 
all is fixed, settled, unchanging, im- 
mortal. It becomes us then as 
rational creatures to look to that 
world, to. act with reference to it, to 
feel and act as if we felt that all our 
interests were there. Were this life 
all, every thing in relation to us would 
be trifling. But when we remember 
that there is an eternity; that we 
are near it; and that our conduct 
here is to determine our character 
and destiny there, life becomes in- 
vested with infinite importance. 
Who can estimate the magnitude of 
the interests at stake? Who can 
appreciate aright the importance of 
every step we take, and every plan 
we form 2 

28. All here below is temporary, 
decaying, dying ; ver. 17,18. Afflic- 
tions are temporary. They are but 
for a moment, and will soon be passed 
away. Our sorrows here will soon be 
ended. The last sigh on earth will 
soon be heaved; the last tear will have 
fallen on the cheek ; the last pain will 
have shot across the seat of life! The 
last pangs of parting with a beloved 
friend will soon have been endured ; 
and the last step which we are to take 
in ‘the valley of the shadow of death,” 
will soon have been trod. And in 
like manner we shall soon have tasted 
the last cup of earthly joy. All our 
comforis here below will soon pass 
from us. Our friends will die. Our 
sources of happiness will be dried up. 
Our health will fail, and darkness will 
come over our eyes, and we shall go 
down to the dead. All our property 
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‘OR we know, that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle @ were 
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must be left, and all our honours be 
parted with forever. In a little time 
—O, how brief! we shall have gone 
from all these, and shall be engaged 
in the deep and awful solemnities of 
the unchanging world. How vain and 
foolish, therefore, the attachment to 
earthly objects! Tow important to 
secure an interest in that future in- 
heritance which shall never fade away! 

29. Let it not be inferred, how- 
ever, that all affliction shall be light, 
and for a moment, or that all earthly 


trial shall of course work out a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of | trials and dangers which they encoun- 
tered in the work of the ministry (ver. 


glory. ‘I'hcre are sorrows beyond the 
grave compared with which the most | 7—12); and the consolations and sup- 


heavy and most protracted woes this ports which they had in its various 
side the tomb, are “light,’’ and are trials, ver. 13—18. This chapter con- 
“but for a moment.” And there aro | tains a continuation of the same sub- 
sorrows in this life, deep and pro-|ject, and a further statement of the 
longed afflictions—which by no means motives which prompted them to their 
tend to prepare the soul for the “far | work, and of the supports which up- 
more exceeding and eternal weight of | held them in the arduous duties to 
glory.” Such are those afflictions which they were called. It is a 
where there is no submission to the | chapter full of exquisite beauties of 
will of God ; where there is murmur- | sentiment and of language, and as 
ing, repining, impatience, and in- well adapted to give consolation and 
creased rebellion; where there is no | support to all Christians now as it is 
looking to God for comfort, and no | to ministers; and the sentiments are 
contemplation of eternal glory. Such | as well adapted to sustain the humblest 
are those afflictions where men look | believer in his trials as they were to 
to philosophy, or to earthly friends to sustain the apostles themselves. ‘The 
comfort them; or where they plunge | following are the points of consolation 
deeper into the business, the gayety, or and support, and reasons for their 
the vices of the world, to drown their | zeal and self-denial, to which the 
sorrows and to obliterate the sense of | apostle refers. 

their calamities. This is ‘‘ the sor- 1. They had the assured prospect of 
row of the world, which worketh | the resurrection, and of eternal life, 
death,” 2 Cor. vii. 10. In afflictions, | ver. 1—4. The body might decay, 
therefore, it should be to us a matter | and be worn out; it might sigh and 
of deep and anxious solicitude to | groan, but they had a better home, a 
know whether we have the right feel- | mansion of eternal rest in the heavens. 
ings, and whether we are seeking the | It was their earnest desire to reach 
right sources of consolation. And in | heaven ; though not such a desire as 
such seasons it shall be the subject of | to make them unwilling to endure the 
our deep and earnest prayer to God | toils and trials which God should ap- 
that our trials may, by his grace, be | point to them here below, but still an 
made to work out for us “a far morc | earnest, anxious wish to reach safely 
exceeding and eternal weight of| their eternal home in the skies. In 
glory.” All are afflicted; all suffer | the prospect of their heavenly home, 
in various ways; and all may find’ and their eternal rest, they were willing 


dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house > not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 


b 1 Pet,1.4. 


these trials terminate in eternal bless- 
edness beyond the grave. 
CHAPTER V. 

Tn1s chapter is closely connected 
with the former, and indeed has been 
improperly separated from it, as is 
manifest from the word “ For” (ye) 
with which it commences. It con- 
tains a further statement of reasons 
for what has been said in the previous 
chapter. The main subject there was 
the ministry ; the honesty and fidelity 
with which Paul and his fellow- 
labourers toiled (ver. 1—3); the 
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2 For in this we groan, @ ear- 
nestly desiring to be clothed upon 
@ Rom.8.23. 


to endure all the trials which were ap- 


pointed to them. 

2. God had appointed them to this ; 
he had fitted them for these trials; he 
had endowed them with the graces of 
his Spirit ; and they were, therefore, 
willing to be absent from the body, 
and to be present with the Lord; ver. 
5—8. They had such a view of 
heaven as their home that they were 
willing at any time to depart and 
enter the world of rest, and they did 
not, therefore, shrink from the trials 
and dangers which would be likely soon 
to bring them there. 

3. They had a deep and constant 
conviction that they must soon appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ; 
ver. 9—11. They laboured that they 
might be accepted by him (ver. 9); 
they knew that they must give a 
solemn account to him (ver. 10); they 
had a clear view, and a deep impres- 
sion of the awful terrors of that day, 
and they laboured, therefore, to save 
as many as possible from the condem- 
nation of the great Judge of all, and 
endeavoured to “ persuade ’’ them to 
be prepared for that scene ; ver. 11. 

4. Though to some they might ap- 
pear to be under the influence of im- 
proper excitement, and even to be de- 
ranged (ver. 14), yet they were acting 
only under the proper influence of the 
love of Christ; ver. 14,15. They 
were constrained and urged on by his 
love ; they knew that he had died for 
all, and that all men were dead in sin; 
and they felt themselves the con- 
straining influence of that love prompt- 
ing them to deny themselves, and to 
devote their all to his service and 
cause. 

5. Their views of all things had 
been changed; ver. 16,17. They had 
ceased to act under the influences 
which govern other men; but their 
own hearts had been changed, and 
they had become new creatures in 
Christ, and in their lives they evinced 
the spirit which should govern those 
who were thus renewed. 

6. They had been solemnly com- 
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with our house which is from 
heaven : 


missioned by God as his ambassadors 


in this cause. They had been sent to 
make knewn the terms and the way of 
reconciliation, and they felt it to be 
their duty to proclaim those terms on 
as wide a, scale as possible, and with 
the utmost zeal and self-denial. It 
was God’s glorious plan of reconcilia- 
tion ; and on the ground of the atone- 
ment made by the Redeemer, they 
could now offer salvation to all man- 
kind, and as all might be saved, they 
felt themselves bound to offer the 
terms of salvation to as many as pos- 
sible; ver. 18—21. ‘The grand argu- 
ment for urging sinners to be recon- 
ciled to God, is the fact that Christ 
has died for their sins, and, therefore, 
the apostles apprized of this fact, 
sought to urge as many as possible to 
become his friends ; ver. 21. 

1. For we know. We who are en- 
gaged in the work of the gospel min- 
istry. Paulis giving a reason why he 
and his fellow-labourers did not be- 
come weary and faint in their work. 
The reason was, that they knew that 
even if their body should die, they had 
an inheritance reserved for them in 
heaven. ‘The expression ‘‘ we know” 
is the language of strong and unwa- 
vering assurance. They had no doubt 
on the subject. And it proves that 
there may be the assurance of eternal 
life ; or such evidence of acceptance 
with God as to leave no doubt of a 
final admission into heaven. This 
language was often used by the Sav- 
iour in reference to the truths which 
he taught (John iii. 11; iv. 22); 
and it is used by the sacred writers in 
regard to the truths which they re- 
corded, and in regard to their own 
personal piety; John xxi. 24; 1 John 
li. 8, 5, 18; iil. 2, 14, 19, 24; iv. 6, 13; 
v. 2,15,19, 20. (J Thatif our earthly 
house The word ‘earthly’ here 
(tarysios) stands opposed to “ heaven- 
ly,” or to the house eternal (iy ross 
aveayeis) in the heavens.” The word 
properly means “upon earth, terres- 
trial, belonging to the earth, or on the 
earth,” and is applied to bodies (I 
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Cor. xv. 40); to earthly things (John 
iii, 12); to earthly, or worldly wisdom, 
James iii. 15. The word house here 
refers doubtless to the body, as the 
habitation, or the dwelling-place of 
the mind or soul. ‘The soul dwells in 
it as we dwell in a house, or tent. 
{ Of this tabernacle. This word 
means a booth, or tent—a movable 
dwelling. The use of the word here 
is not a mere redundancy, but the 
idea which Paul designs to convey is, 
doubtless, that the body—the house of 
tlie soul—was not a permanent dwell- 
ing-place, but was of the same nature 
as a booth or tent, that was set up for 
a temporary purpose, or that was 
easily taken down in migrating from 
one place to another. It refers here 
to the body as the frail and temporary 
abode of the soul. It is not a perma- 
nent dwelling; a fixed habitation, but 
is liable to be taken down at any 
moment, and was fitted up with that 
view. Tindal renders it, “if our 
earthly mansion wherein we now 
dwell.” The Syriac renders it, “ for 
we know that if our house on earth, 
which is our body, were dissolved.” 
The idea is a beautiful one, that the 
body is a mere unfixed, movable 
dwelling-place; liable to be taken 
down at any moment, and not de- 
signed, any more than a tent is, to be 
a permanent habitation. Q Were dis- 
solved (xareav9i). This word means 
properly to disunite the parts of any 
thing; and is applied to the act of 
throwing down, or destroying a build- 
ing. It is applied here to the body, 
regarded as a temporary dwelling that 
might be taken down, and it refers, 
doubtless, to the dissolution of the 
body in the grave. The idea is, that 
if this body should moulder back to 
dust, and be resolved into its original 
elements; or if by great zeal and 
labour it should be exhausted and 
worn out. Language like this is used 
by Eliphaz, the Temanite, in describ- 
ing the body of man. ‘ How much 
less in those that dwell in houses of 
clay,’’ &c ; Job iv. 19; comp. 2 Pet. i. 
13, 14. J We have a building of 
God. Robinson (Lexicon) supposes 
that it refers to “the future spiritual 
body as the abode of the soul.’’ Some 
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have supposed that it refers to some 
“celestial vehicle” with which God 
invests the soul during the interme- 
diate state. But the Scripture is 
silent about any such celestial vehicle. 
It is not easy to tell what was the 
precise idea which Paul here designed 
to convey. Perhaps a few remarks 
may enable us to arrive at the mean- 
ing. (1.)]1t was not to be temporary; 
not a tent or tabernacle that could be 
taken down. (2.) It was to be eternal 
in the heavens. (3.) It was to be such 
as to constitute a dwelling ; a clothing, 
or such a protection as should keep 
the soul from being “naked.” (4.) 
It was to be such as should constitute 
‘life’ in contradistinction from 
“mortality.” These things will bet- 
ter agree with the supposition of its 
referring to the future body of the 
saints than any thing else ; and pro- 
bably the idea of Paul is, that the 
body there will be incorruptible and 
immortal. When he says it is a 
“building of God’’ (ix @sc#), he evi- 
dently means that it is made by God; 
that he is the architect of that future 
and eternal dwelling. Macknight and 
some others, however, understood this 
of the mansions which God has fitted 
up for his people in heaven, and which 
the Lord Jesus has gone to prepare 
for them ; comp. John xiv. 2. But 
see Note on ver. 3. Q An house. A 
dwelling; an abode ; that is, accord- 
ing to the interpretation above, a ce- 
lestial, pure, immortal body; a body 
that shall have God for its immediate 
author, and that shall be fitted to 
dwellin heaven forever. Not made 
with hands. Not constructed by 
man; a habitation not like those 
which are made by human skill, and 
which are therefore easily taken down 
or removed, but one that is made by 
God himself. This does not imply 
that the “‘ earthly house” which is to 
be superseded by that in heaven is 
made with hands, but the idea is, that 
the earthly dwelling has things about 
it which resemble that which is made 
by man, or as if it were made with 
hands; 7. e. it is temporary, frail, 
easily taken down or removed. But 
that which is in heaven is permanent, 
fixed, eternal, as if made by God. 
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3 If so be that being clothed we 
shall not be found naked.¢ 
@ Re.3.18; 16.15. 


Q Eternal in the heavens. Immortal; 
to live for ever. The future body 
shall never be taken down or dissolved 
by death. It is eternal, of course, 
only in respect to the future, and not 
in respect to the past. And it is not 
only eternal, but it is to abide for 
ever iz the heavens—in the world of 
glory. It is never to be subjected to 
a dwelling on the earth ; never to be 
in a world of sin, suffering, and death. 

2. For in this. In this tent, taber- 
nacle, or dwelling. In our body here. 
{ We groan; comp. Note, Rom. viii. 
22. The sense is, that we are sub- 
jected to so many trials and afflictions 
in the present body ; that the body is 
subjected to so many pains and to so 
much suffering, as to make us earn- 
estly desire to be invested with that 
body which shall be free from all sus- 
ceptibility to suffering. { Earnesily 
desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house, &c. There is evidently here a 
change of the metaphor which gives 
an apparent harshness to the con- 
struction. One idea of the apostle is, 
that the body here, and the spiritual 
body hereafter, is a house or a dwell- 
ing. Here he speaks of it as @ gar- 
ment which may be put on or laid off; 
and of himself as earnestly desiring to 
put on the immortal clothing or vest- 
ment which was in heaven. Both 
these figures are common in ancient 
writings, and a change in this manner 
in the popular style is not unusual. 
The Pythagoreans compared the body 
to a tent, or hut, for the soul; the 
Platonists liken it to a vestment.— 
Bloomfield. The Jews speak of a 
vestment to the soul in this world and 
the next. They affirm that the soul 
had a covering when it was under the 
throne of God, and before it was 
clothed with the body. This vestment 
they say was “the image of God” 
which was lost by Adam. After the 
fall, they say Adam and all his pos- 
terity were regarded as naked. In 
the future world they say the good 
will be clothed with a vestment for 
the soul which they speak of as lucid 
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4 For we that are in this taber- 
nacle do groan, being burdened ; 


and radiant, and such as no one on 


earth can attain—Schoettgen. But 
there is no reason to think that Paul 
referred to any such trifles as the 
Jews have believed on this subject. 
He evidently regarded man as com- 
posed of body and soul. The soul was 
the more important part, and the 
body constituted its mere habitation 
or dwelling. Yet a body was essen- 
tial to the idea of the complete man ; 
and since this was frail and dying, he 
looked forward to a union with the 
body that should be eternal in the 
heavens, as a more desirable and per- 
fect habitation of the soul. Mr. Locke 
has given an interpretation of this in 
which he is probably alone, but which 
has so much appearance of plausibil- 
ity that it is not improper to refer to 
it. He supposes that this whole pas- 
sage has reference to the fact that at 
the coming of the Redeemer the body 
will be changed without experiencing 
death; (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 51, 52); 
that Paul expected that this might 
soon occur; and that he earnestly 
desired to undergo this transformation 
without experiencing the pains of 
dying. He therefore paraphrases it, 
“For in this tabernacle I groan, 
earnestly desiring, without putting off 
this mortal, earthly body by death, to 
have that celestial body superinduced, 
if so be the coming of Christ shall 
overtake me in this hfe, before I put 
off this body.” {J With our house. 
The phrase ‘to be clothed upon with 
our house’? seems to be harsh and 
unusual, The sense is plain, how- 
ever, that Paul desired to be invested 
with that pure, spiritual, and unde- 
caying body which was to be the eter- 
nal abode of his soul in heaven. That 
he speaks of as a house (oixnrzgsv), a 
more permanent and substantial dwel- 
ling than a tent, or tabernacle. 

3. If so be that being clothed. This 
passage has been interpreted in a 
great many different ways. The view 
of Locke is given above. Rosenmiil- 
ler renders it, “‘ For in the other life 
we shall not be wholly destitute of e 
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not for that we would be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon, that 


body, but we shall have a body.” 


Tindal renders it, “ If it happen that 
we be found clothed, and not naked.” 
Doddridge supposes it to mean, “since 
being so clothed upon, we shall not be 
found naked, and exposed to any evil 
and inconvenience, how entirely 
soever we may be stripped of every 
thing we can call our own here below.” 
Hammond explains it to mean, “ If, 
indeed, we shall, happily, be among 
the number of those faithful Chris- 
tians, who will be found clothed upon, 
not naked.” Various other exposi- 
tions may be seen in the larger com- 
mentaries. The meaning is probably 
this : (1.) The word “‘clothed”’ refers 
to the future spiritual body of believers; 
the eternal habitation in which they 
shall reside. (2.) The expression 
implies an earnest desire of Paul to 
be thus invested with that body. (3.) 
It is the language of humility and of 
deep solicitude, as if it were possible 
that they might fail, and as if it 
demanded their utmost care and 
anxiety thatthey might thus be clothed 
with the spiritual body in heaven. 
(4.) It means that in that future 
state, the soul will not be naked; 7. ¢. 
destitute of any body, or covering. 
The present body will be laid aside. 
It will return to corruption, and the 
disembodied Spirit will ascend to God 
and to heaven. It will be disencum- 
bered of the body with which it has 
been so long clothed. But we are not 
thence to infer that it will be desti- 
tute of a body; that it will remain a 
naked soul. It will be clothed there 
in its appropriate glorified body; and 
will have an appropriate habitation 
there. This does not imply, as Bloom- 
field supposes, that the souls of the 
wicked will be destitute of any such 
habitation as the glorified body of the 
saints; which may be true—but it 
means simply that the soul shall not 
be destitute of an appropriate body in 
heaven, but. that the union of body 
and soul there shall be known as well 
as on carth. 


4. For we. We who are Chris- 
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mortality * might be swallowed up 
of life. 


a 1 Cor.15.33. 
tians. All Christians. J That are 
in this tabernacle. This frail and 


dying body; Note, ver. 1. {J Do 
groan; see ver. 2. This is a further 
explanation of what is said in ver. 2. 
It implies an ardent and earnest 
desire to leave a world of toil and 
pain, and to enter into a world of rest 
and glory. § Being burdened. Being 
borne down by the toils, and trials, 
and calamities of this life; see Note, 
chap. iii. 7—10. J Not for that we 
would be unclothed. Not that we are 
impatient, and unwilling to bear these 
burdens ar long as God shall appoint. 
Not that we merely wish to lay aside 
this mortal body. We do not desire 
to die and depart merely because we 
suffer much, and because the body 
here is subjected to greattrials. This 
is not the ground of our wish to 
depart. We are willing to bear trials. 
We are not impatient under afflictions. 
—The sentiment here is, that the 
mere fact that we may be afflicted 
much and long, should not be the 
principal reason why we should desire 
to depart. We should be willing to 
bear all this as long as God shall 
choose to appoint. The anxiety of 
Paul to enter the eternal world was 
from a higher motive than & mere 
desire to get away from trouble. 
q But clothed upon. To be invested 
with our spiritual body. We desire 
to be clothed with that body. We 
desire to be in heaven, and to be 
clothed with immortality. We wish 
to have a body that shall be pure, 
undecaying, ever glorious. Itwas not, 
therefore, a mere desire to be released 
from sufferings; it was an earnest 
wish to be admitted to the glories of 
the future world, and partake of the 
happiness which we would enjoy there. 
This is one of the reasons why Paul 
wished to be in heaven. Other 
reasons he has stated elsewhere. 
Thus in Phil. i. 23, he says he had 
“9 desire to depart and to be with 
Christ.” Soin ver. 8 of this chapter, 
he says he was “ willing rather to be 
absent from the body and to be pre- 
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5 Now he that hath wrought *, 6 ‘Therefore we aye always con- 
us for the self-same thing, is God, | fident, knowing that, whilst we are 
who also hath given unto us the | at home in the body, we are absent 


earnest © of the Spirit. from the Lord : 
a1s.29.23; Ep.2.10. 8 Ep.1.14. 


sent with the Lord.” In 2 Ti‘a. iv.| us here. We are not only prepared 
6—8, he speaks of the ‘crown of|to enter into heaven, but we have 
vighteousness”’ laid up for him as a} here also the support produced by the 
reason why he was willing to die. | carnest of the Spirit. (J The earnest 
qi That mortality might be swallowed | of the Spinit. On the meaning of this, 
up of life. On the meaning of the|see Note on chap. i. 22. IIe has 
word rendered ‘swallowed up” i given to us the Holy Spirit as the 
(xaraao9%); see Note on 1 Cor. xv.| pledge or assurance of the eternal 
54. The meaning here is, that it | inheritance. 
might be completely absorbed; that} 6. Therefore we are always confi- 
it might cease to be; that there might | dent. ‘The word here used (Sappovveres) 
beno more mortality, but that he might | means to be of good cheer. To have 
pass to the immortal state—to the | good courage, to be full of hope. 
condition of eternal life in the hea-! The idea is, that Paul was not 
vens. The body here is mortal; the | dejected, cast down, disheartened, 
body there will be immortal; and Paul | discouraged. Ile was cheerful and 
desired to pass away from the mortal} happy. Je was patient in his trials, 
state to one that shall be immortal, a| and diligent in his calling. Ie was 
world where there shall be no more! full of hope, and of the confident 
death; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 53. expectation of heaven; and this filled 
5. Now he that hath wrought us for | him with cheerfulness and with joy. 
the self-same thing. The phrase | ‘Tindal renders it, “we are always of 
‘“‘self-same thing’ here means this} goud cheere.”” And this was not 
very thing, . ¢. the thing to which he | occasional and transitory, it was con- 
had referred—the preparation for} stant, it was uniform, it always 
heaven, or the heavenly dwelling. | (xévcort) existed.—This is an instance 
The word “wrought” here (xart-| of the uniform cheerfulness which will 
yardusyvos) means that God had formed | be produced by the assured prospect 
or made them for this ; that is, he had | of heaven. It is an instance too when 
by the influences of the Spirit, and by | the hope of heaven will enable a man 
his agency on the heart, created them,|to face danger with courage; to 
as it were, for this, and adapted them | endure toil with patience; and to 
to it. God has destined us to this} submit to trials in any form with 
change from corruption to incorrup- | cheerfulness. q Knowing; see 
tion; he has adapted us to it; he has| ver. 1. This is another instance in 
formed us for it. It does not refer to | which the apostle expresses undoubted 
the original creation of the body and | assurance. {| Whilst we are at home 
the soul for this end, but it means|in the body. The word here used 
that God, by his own renewing, and | (ivdn«odvres) means literally to be 
sanctifying, and sustaining agency, {among one’s own people, to be at 
had formed them for this, and adapted | home; to be present at any place. 
them to it. The object of Paul in | Itis here equivalent to saying, ‘while 
stating that it was done by God, is to | we dwell in the body;’’ see ver. 1. 
keep this truth prominently before the | Doddridge renders it, ‘‘ sojourning in 
mind, It was not by any native incli- | the body;” and remarks that it is 
nation, or strength, or power which | improper to render it “at home in 
they had, but it was all to be traced | the body,” since it is the apostle’s 
to God; comp. Eph. ii. 10. ( Who | design to intimate that this is not our 
also hath given. In addition to the | home. But Bloomfield says that the 
fitting for eternal glory he has given | word is never used in the sense of 
us the earnest of the Spirit to sustain | sojourning. The idea ia not that of 
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7 (Vor ¢ we walk by faith, not 

by sight:) 

@ Rom. 8.24,25. 

being ‘at home’’—for this is an idea 
which is the very opposite of that 
which the apostle wishes to convey. 
His purpose is not at all to represent 
the body here as our home, and the 
original word does not imply that. 
It means here simply to’ be in the 
body; to be present in the body; that 
is, while we are in the body. { We 
are absent from the Lord. The Lord 
Jesus ; see Notes, Acts i. 24; comp. 
Phil. i. 23. Here he was in a strange 
world, and among strangers. His 
great desire and purpose was to be 
with the Lord; and hence he cared 
little how soon the frail tabernacle of 
the body was taken down, and was 
cheerful amidst all the labours and 
sufferings that tended to bring it to 
the grave, and to release him to go to 
his eternal home where he would be 
present for ever with the Lord. 

4. For we walk. ‘lo walk, in the 
Scriptures often denotes to live, to 
act, to conduct in a certain way; see 
Notes on Rom. iv. 12; vi. 4. It has 
reference to the fact that life is a 
journey, or a pilgrimage, and that the 
Christian is travelling to another 
country. The sense here is, that we 
conduct ourselves in our course of life 
with reference to the things which are 
unseen, and not with reference to the 
things which are scen. By faith. 
In the belief of those things which we 
do not see. We believe in the exis- 
tence of objects which are invisible, 
and we are influenced by them. To 
walk by faith, is to live in the confi- 
dent expectation of things that are to 
come ; in the belief of the existence 
of unseen realities; and suffering them 
to influence us as if they were seen. 
The people of this world are influenced 
by the things that are seen. They 
live for wealth, honour, splendour, 
praise, for the objects which this world 
can furnish, and as if there were 
nothing whica is unseen, or as if they 
ought not to be influenced by the 
things which are unseen. The Chris- 
tian, on the contrary, has a firm con- 
ziction of the reality of the glories of 
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8 We are confident, J say, 
and © willing rather to be absent 
6 Ph. 1.23. 


heaven; of the fact that the Redeemer 


is there; of the fact that there is a 
crown of glory; and he lives, and acts 
as tf that were all real, and as 7f he 
saw it all, The simple account ot 
faith, and of living by faith is, that we 
live and act as if these things were 
true, and suffer them to make an im- 
pression on our mind according to 
their real nature; see Note on Mark 
xvi. 16. It is contradistinguished 
from living simply under the influence 
of things that are seen. God is un- 
seen—but the Christian lives, and 
thinks, and acts as if there were a 
God, and as tf he sawhim. Christ 
is unseen now by the bodily eye; but 
the Christian lives and acts as if he 
were seen, z. é. as if his eye were 
known to be upon us, and as if he was 
now exalted to heaven and was the 
only Saviour. The Holy Spirit is 
unseen; but he lives, and acts as y 
there were such a Spirit, and as if his 
influences were needful to renew, and 
purify the soul. Heaven is unscen; 
but the Christian lives, and thinks, 
and acts as if there were a heaven, 
and as if he now saw its glories. He 
has confidence in these, and in kin- 
dred truths, and he acts asif they were 
real.—Could man see all these; were 
they visible to the naked eye as they 
are to the eye of faith, no one would 
doubt the propriety of living and act- 
ing with reference to them. But 7 
they exist, there is no more impro- 
priety in acting with reference to 
them than if they were seen. Our 
seeing or not seeing them does not 
alter their nature or importance, and 
the fact that they are not seen does 
not make it improper to act with 
reference to them.—There are many 
ways of being convinced of the exis- 
tence and reality of objects besides 
seeing them ; and it may be as rational 
to be influenced by the reason, the 
judgment, or by strong confidence, as 
it is to be influenced by sight. Be- 
sides, all men are influenced by things 
which they have not seen. They 
hope for objects that are future. 
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from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord. 
9 Wherefore we ! labour, that, 


1 endeavour. 


They aspire to happiness which they 


have not yet beheld. They strive for 
honour and wealth which are unseen, 
and which is in the distant future. 
They live, and act—influenced by 
strong faith and hope—as if these 
things were attainable; and they 
deny themselves, and labour, and cross 
oceans and deserts, and breathe in 
pestilential air to obtain those things 
which they have not seen, and which 
to them are in the distant future. 
And why should not the Christian 
endure like labour, and be willing to 
suffer in like manner, to gain the 
unseen crown which is incorruptible, 
and to acquire the unseen wealth 
which the moth does not corrupt ?— 
And further still, the men of this 
world strive for those objects which 
they have not beheld, without any 
promise or any assurance that they 
shall obtain them. No being able to 
grant them has promised them; no 
one has assured them that their lives 
shall be lengthened out to obtain them. 
In a moment they may be cut off and 
all their plans frustrated; or they 
may be utterly disappointed and all 
their plans fail; or if they gain the 
object, it may be unsatisfactory, and 
may furnish no pleasure such as they 
had anticipated. But not so the 
Christian. He has, (1.) The promise 
of life. (2.) He has the assurance 
that sudden death cannot deprive him 
of it. It at once removes him ¢o the 
object of pursuit, not from it. (3.) 
JIe has the assurance that when 
obtained, it shall not disgust, or sati- 
ate, or decay, but that it shall meet 
all the expectations of the soul, and 
shall be eternal. { Not by sight. 
This may mean either that we are not 
influenced by a sight of these future 
glories, or that we are not influenced 
by the things which we see. ‘The 
main idea is, that we are not influ- 
enced and governed by the sight. 
We are not governed and controlled 
by the things which we see, and we 
do not see those things which actually 
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whether present or absent, we may 
be accepted of him. 
10 For ¢ we must all appear 
a Rom. 14.10. 


influence and control us. In both it 


is faith that controls us, and not sight. 

8. We are confident, ver. 6. We 
are cheerful, and courageous, and 
ready to bear our trial. Tindal 
renders it, ‘‘we are of good comfort.”’ 
q And willing rather to be absent 
from the body. We would prefer to 
die. The same idea occurs in Phil. 
i, 28. “Having a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ; which is far 
better.” The sense is, that Paul 
would have preferred to die, and to 
go to heaven; rather than to remain 
in a world of sin and trial. ( Zo be 
present with the Lord. The Lord 
Jesus; see Note on Acts i. 24; comp. 
Phil. i. 28. The idea of Paul is, that 
the Lord Jesus would constitute the 
main glory of heaven, and that to be 
with him was equivalent to being in a 
place of perfect bliss. He had no 
idea of any heaven where the Lord 
Jesus was not; and to be with him 
was to be in heaven. That world 
where the Redeemer is, is heaven. 
This also proves that the spirits of 
the saints, when they depart, are with 
the Redeemer ; 7. ¢. are at once taken 
to heaven. It demonstrates, (1.) 
That they are not annihilated. (2.) 
That they do not sleep, and remain in 
an unconscious state, as Dr. Priestley 
supposes. (3.) That they are not in 
some intermediate state, either in a 
state of purgatory, as the Papists sup- 
pose, or a state where all the souls of 
the just and the unjust are assembled 
in a common abode, as many Protes- 
tants have supposed; but, (4.) That 
they dwell wira Christ; they are witn 
the Lord (xgds rev Kégor), They abide in 
his presence ; they partake of his joy 
and his glory; theyare permitted to sit 
with him in his throne; Rev. iii. 21. 
The same idea the Saviour expressed 
to the dying thief, when he said, “to- 
day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise ;”? Luke xxiii. 43. 

9. Wherefore (As). In view of the 
facts stated above. Since we have 
the prospect of a resurrection and of 
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before 

Christ; that every one may re- 

ceive @ the things done in his 
@ chap. 7.3. 


future glory; since we have the 


assurance that there is a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens ; and since God has given to 
us this hope, and has granted to us 
the carnest of the Spirit, we make it 
our great object so to live as to be 
accepted by him. J We labour. 
The word here used (@:Aorpcotpeda, 
from @iacs and vin, loving honour 
means properly to love honour; to be 
ambitious. ‘Chis is its usual classical 
signification. In the New Testa- 
ment, it means to be ambitious to do 
any thing; to exert one’s self; to 
strive, as if from a love or sense of 
honour. As in English, to make tt a 
point of honour to do so and so.— 
Robinson, (Lex.); see Rom. xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 11. It means here, that 
Paul made it a point of constant 
effort; it was his leading and constant 
aim to live so as to be acceptable to 
God, and to meet his approbation 
wherever he was. § Whether present 
or absent. Whether present with the 
lord (ver. 8), or absent from him 
(ver. 6); that is, whether in this 
world or the next; whether we are 
here, or removed to heaven. Wher- 
ever we are, or may be, it is, and will 
be our main purpose and object so to 
live as to secure his favour. Paul 
did not wish to live on carth regard- 
less of his favour or without evidence 
that he would be accepted by him. 
He did not make the fact that he was 
absent from him, and that he did not 
sco him with the bodily eye, an 
excuse for walking in the ways of 
ambition, or seeking his own purposes 
nnd ends, ‘The idea is, that so far as 
this point was concerned, it made no 
difference with him whether he lived 
or died; whether he was on earth or 
in heaven; whether in the body or 
out of the body; it was the great fixed 
principle of his nature go to live as to 
secure the approbation of the Lord. 
And this is the true principle on 
which the Christian should act, and 
will act. The fact that he is now 
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according to that he hath 
done, whether 7@ be good or 


bad. 


absent from the Lord will be to him 
no reason why he should lead a life of 
sin and self-indulgence, any more than 
he would if he were in heaven; and 
the fact that he is soon to be with 
him is not the main reason why he 
secks to live so as to please him. It 
is because this has become the fixed 
principle of the soul; the very pur- 


)| pose of the life; and this principle 


and this purpose will adhere to him, 
and control him wherever he may be 
placed, or in whatever world he may 
dwell. ( We may be accepted of him. 
The phrase here used (stdgeores eva) 
means to be well-pleasing; and then 
to be acceptable, or approved ; Rom. 
xii. 1; xiv. 18; Eph. v. 10; Phil. iv. 
18; Tit. ii. 9, ‘The sense here is, 
that Paul was earnestly desirous of so 
living as to please God, and to receive 
from him the tokens and marks of his 
favour. And the truth taught in this 
verse is, that this will be the great 
purpose of the Christian’s life, and 
that it makes no difference as to the 
existence and operation of this prin- 
ciple whether a man is on earth or in 
heaven. Ho will equally desire it, 
and strive for it; and this is one of 
the ways in which religion makes a 
man conscientious and holy, and is a 
better guard and security for virtue 
than all human laws, and all the 
restraints which can be imposed by 
man. 

10. For we must (3:7). It is pro- 
per, fit, necessary that we should all 
appear there. This fact, to which 
Paul now refers, is another reason 
why it was necessary to lead a holy 
life, and why Paul gave himself with 
so much diligence and self-denial to 
the arduous duties of his office. 
There is a necessity, or a fitness that 
we should appear there to give up our 
account, for we are here on trial; we 
are responsible moral agents; we are 
placed here to form characters for 
eternity. Before we receive our 
eternal allotment it is proper that we 
should render our account of the man- 
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ner in which we have lived, and of the 
manner in which we have improved 
our talents and privileges. In the 
nature of things, it is proper that we 
should undergo a trial before we 
receive our reward, or before we are 
punished ; and God has made it neces- 
sary and certain, by his direct and 
positive appointment, that we should 
stand at the bar of the final judge; 
see Rom. xiv.10. YJ All. Both Jews 
and Gentiles; old and young; bond 
and free; rich and poor ; all of every 
class, and every age, and every nation. 
None shall escape by being unknown; 
none by virtue of their rank, or 
wealth; none because they have a 
character too pure to be judged. All 
shall be arranged in one vast assem- 
blage, and with reference to their 
eternal doom; see Rev. xx. 12. 
Rosenmiiller supposes that the apos- 
tle here alludes to an opinion that was 
common among the Jews that the 
Gentiles only would be exposed to 
severe judgments in the future world, 
and that the Jews would be saved as 
a matter of course. But the idea 
scems rather to be, that as the trial 
of the great day was the most impor- 
tant that man could undergo, and as 
all must give account there, Paul and 
his fellow-labourers devoted them- 
selves to untiring diligence and fide- 
lity that they might be accepted in 
that great day. {| Appear (pavigw- 
Sives), This word properly means, to 
make apparent, manifest, known; to 
show openly, &c. Here it means that 
we must be manifest, or openly 
shown; 7..¢. we must be seen there, 
and be publicly tried. We must not 
only stand there, but our character 
will be seen, our desert will be known, 
our trial will be public. All will be 
brought from their graves, and from 
their places of concealment, and will 
be seen at the judgment-seat. The 
secret things of the heart and the life 
will all be made manifest and known. 
q{ The judgment-seat of Christ. The 
tribunal of Christ, who is appointed 
to be the judge of quick and dead; 
see Note on John v. 25; Acts x. 42; 
xvii. 31. Christ is appointed to 
judge the world; and for this purpose 
he will assemble it before him, and 
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assign to all their eternai allotments; 
see Mat. xxv. { That every one may 
receive. The word rendered may 
receive (xopienras) means properly to 
take care of, to provide for; and in 
the New Testament, to bear, to bring 
(Luke vii. 87); to acquire, to obtain, 
to receive. This is the sense here. 
Every individual shall take, receive, 
or bear away the appropriate reward 
for the transactions of this life of pro- 
bation; see Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii. 25. 
The things. The appropriate reward 
of the actions of this life. { Done in 
his body. Literally, ‘the things by or 
through (3) the body.” Tindal 
renders it, “the works of his body.’’ 
The idea is, that every man_ shall 
receive an appropriate reward for the 
actions of this life. Observe here, 
(1.) That it is the works done in or 
through the body ; not which the body 
itself has done. It is the mind, the 
man that has lived in the body, and 
acted by it, that is to be judged. (2.) 
It is to be for the deeds of this life; 
not for what is done after death. 
Men are not to be brought into judg- 
ment for what they do after they dic. 
All beyond the grave is either reward 
or punishment; it is not probation. 
The destiny is to be settled for ever 
by what is donc in this world of pro- 
bation. (3.) It is to be for all the 
deeds done in the body; for all thic 
thoughts, plans, purposes, words, as 
well as for all the outward actions of 
the man. All that has been thought 
or done must come into review, and 
man must give an account for all. 
G According to that he hath done. 
As an exact retribution for all that 
has been done. Itis to be a suitable 
and proper recompence. The retri- 
bution is to be measured by what has 
been done in this life. Rewards 
shall be granted to the friends, and 
punishments to the foes of God, just 
in proportion to, or suitably to their 
deeds in this life. Every man shall 
receive just what, under all the cir- 
cumstances, he ouaut to receive, and 
what will be impartial justice in the 
case. The judgment will be such 
that it will be capable of being seen 
to be right; and such as the universe 
at large, and as the individuals them- 
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11 Knowing therefore the ter- 
ror * of the Lord, we persuade 
men; but > we are made manifest 

a@ Heb. 10.31; Jude 23. 


OS ee Eee 
selves will see oucur to be rendered. 


{ Whether it be good or bad. Whe- 
ther the life has been good or evil. 
The good will have no wish to escape 
the trial; the evil will not be able. 
No power of wickedness, however 
great, will be able to escape from the 
trial of that day; no crime that has 
been concealed in this life will be con- 
cealed there; no transgressor of law 
who may have long escaped the pun- 
ishment due to his sins, and who may 
have evaded all human tribunals, will 
be able to escape there, 

11. Knowing therefore. We who 
are apostles, and who are appointed 
to preach the gospel, having the ful- 
lest assurance of the terrors of the 
day of judgment, and of the wrath of 
God, endeavour to persuade men to 
be prepared to meet Him, and to give 
up their account. {| The terror of 
the Lord. Thisis, of the Lord Jesus, 
who will be seated on the throne of 
judgment, and who will decide the 
destiny of all men, ver. 10; comp. 
Mat. xxv. The sense is, knowing 
how much the Lord is to be feared ; 
what an object of terror and alarm it 
will be to stand at the judgment-seat; 
how fearful and awful will be the con- 
sequences of the trial of that day. 
The Lord Jesus will be an object of 
terror and alarm, or it will be a sub- 
ject inspiring terror and alarm to 
stand there on that day, because, (1.) 
Iie has all power, and is appointed to 
execute judgment; (2.) Because all 
must there give a strict and impartial 
account of all that they have done; 
(3.) Because the wrath of God will be 
shown in the condemnation of the 
guilty. It will be a day of awful 
wailing and alarm when all the living 
and the dead shall be arraigned on 
trial with reference to their eternal 
destiny ; and when countless hosts of 
the guilty and impenitent shall be 
thrust down to an eternal hell. Who 
can describe the amazing terror of the 
scene¢ Who can fancy the horrors 
of the hosts of the guilty and the 
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wrath of that dreadful day. 
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unto God, and I trust also are 
made manifest in your conscien- 
ces. 

b chap. 4.2. 


wretched who shall then hear that 


their doom is to be fixed for ever ina 
world of unspeakable woe? The influ- 
ence of the knowledge of the terror of 
the Lord on the mind of the apostle 
seems to have been two-fold; first, an 
apprehension of it as a personal con- 
cern, and a desire to escape it, which 
led him to constant self-denial and 
toil; and secondly, a desire to save 
others from being overwhelmed in the 
q We 
persuade men. We endeavour to 
persuade them to flee from the wrath 
to come; to be prepared to stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat, and to be 
fitted to enter into heaven. Observe 
here the peculiarity of the statement. 
It is not, we drive men; or we endea- 
vour to alarm men; or we frighten 
men; or we appeal merely to their 
fears, but it is, we PERSUADE men, we 
endeavour to induce them by all the 
arts of persuasion and argument to 
flee from the wrath to come. The 
future judgment, and the scenes of 
future woe, are not proper topics for 
mere declamation. To declaim con- 
stantly on hell-fire and perdition; to 
appeal merely to the fears of men, is 
not the way in which Paul and the 
Saviour preached the gospel. The 
knowledge that there would be a 
judgment, and that the wicked would 
be sent to hell, was a powerful motive 
for Paul to endeavour to “ persuade”’ 
men to escape from wrath, and was a 
motive for the Saviour to weep over 
Jerusalem, and to lament its folly, 
and its doom; Luke xix. 41 But 
they who fill their sermons with the 
denunciations of wrath; who dwell on 
the words hell and damnation, for the 
purpose of rhetoric or declamation, 
to round a period, or merely to excite 
alarm; and who “deal damnation 
around the land” as if they rejoiced 
that men were to be condemned, and 
in a tone and manner asif they would 
be pleased to execute it, have yct to 
learn the true nature of the way to 
win men to God, and the proper effect 
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12 For * we commend not 
ourselves again unto you, but 
give you occasion to glory on our 


@ chap. 3.1. 


of those awful truths on the mind. 


The true effect is, to produce tender- 
ness, deep feeling, and love; to prompt 
to the language of persuasion and of 
tender entreaty; to lead men to weep 
over dying sinners rather than to 
denounce them; to pray to God to 
have mercy on them rather than to 
use the language of severity, or to 
assume tones as if they would be 
pleased to execute the awful wrath of 
God. § But we are made manifest 
unto God. The meaning of this is, 
probably, that God sees that we are 
sincere and upright in our aims and 
purposes. He is acquainted with our 
hearts. All our motives are known 
to him, and he sees that it is our 
aim to promote his glory, and to save 
the souls of men. This is probably 
said to counteract the charge which 
inight have been brought against him 
by some of the disaffected in Corinth, 
that he was influenced by improper 
motives and aims. To meet this, 
Paul says, that God knew that he was 
endeavouring to save souls, and that 
he was actuated by a sincere desire 
to rescue them from the impending 
terrors of the day of judgment. 
q| And I trust also, &c. And I trust 
also you are convinced of our integ- 
rity and uprightness of aim. The 
same sentiment is expressed in other 
words in chap. iv. 2. It is an appeal 
which he makes to them, and the 
expression of an earnest and confident 
assurance that they knew and felt 
that his aim was upright, and his pur- 
pose sincere. 

12. For we commend not ourselves 
again unto you. This refers to what 
he had said in the previous verse. 
He had there said that he had such a 
consciousness of integrity that he 
could appeal to God, and that he was 
persuaded that the Corinthians also 
approved his course, or admitted that 
he was influenced by right motives. 
He here states the reason why he 
had said this. It was not to com- 
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behalf, that ye may have some 
what to answer them which glory 
in ! appearance, and not in heart. 


lin the face. 


mend himself to them. It was not to 
boast of his own character, nor was it 
in order to secure their praise or favour 
Some might be disposed to misrepre- 
sent all that Paul said of himself, and 
to suppose that it was said for mere 
vain-glory, or the love of praise. He 
tells them, therefore, that his sole aim 
was necessary self-defence, and in 
order that they might have the fullest 
evidence that he, by whom they had 
been converted,was a true apostle; and 
that he whom they regarded as their 
friend and father in the gospel was 
@ man of whom they need not be 
ashamed. { But give you occasion. 
This is a very happy turn of expres- 
sion. The sense is, ‘‘ You have been 
converted under my labours. You 
profess to regard me as your spiritual 
father and friend. I have no reason 
to doubt of your attachment to me. 
Yet you often hear my name slan- 
dered, and hear me accused of want- 
ing the evidence of being an apostle, 
and of being vain-glorious, and éelf- 
seeking. I know your desire to vin- 
dicate my character, and to show that 
you are my friends, I, therefore, say 
these things in regard to myself in 
order that you may be thus able to 
show your respect for me, and to vin- 
dicate me from the false and slander- 
ous accusations of myenemies. Thus 
doing, you will be able to answer them ; 
to show that the rian whom you thus 
respect is worthy of your confidence 
and esteem.” {J On your behalf. For 
your own benefit, or as it were in 
self-vindication for adhering to me, 
andevincingattachmenttome. { That 
ye may have somewhat to answer them. 
That you may be furnished with a 
ready reply when you are charged 
with adhering to a man who has no 
claims to the apostleship, or who is 
slandered in any other way. Which 
glory in appearance. The false teach- 
ers in Corinth. Probably they boasted 
of their rank, their eloquence, their 
talents, theirexternal advantages; but 
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18 For whether we be be- 
side * ourselves, it is to God: 


ach. 12. 1, 16, 17. 


not in the qualities of the heart—in 


sincerity, honesty, real love for souls. 
Their consciences would not allow 
them to do this ; and they knew them- 
selves that their boasting was mere 
vain pretence, and that there was no 
real and solid ground for it. The 
margin is, “in the face.” The mean- 
ing is, probably, that their ground of 
boasting was external, and was such 
as can be seen of men, and was not 
rather the secret consciousness of 
right, which could exist only in the 
conscience and the heart. Paul, on 
the other hand, gloried mainly in his 
sincerity, his honesty, his desire for 
their salvation ; in his conscious in- 
tegrity before God; and not in any 
mere external advantages or profes- 
sions, in his rank, eloquence, or talent. 
Accordingly all his argument here 
turns on his sincerity, his conscious 
uprightness, and his real regard for 
their welfare. And the truth taught 
here is, that sincerity and conscious 
integrity are more valuable than any 
or all external advantages and endow- 
ments. 

13. For whether we be beside our- 
selves. This is probably designed to 
meet some of the charges which the 
false teachers in Corinth brought 
against him, and to furnish his friends 
there with a ready answer, as well as 
to show them the true principles on 
which he acted, and his real love for 
them. It is altogether probable that 
he was charged with being deranged ; 
that many who boasted themselves of 
prudence, and soberness, and wisdom, 
regarded him as acting like a mad- 
man. It has not been uncommon, by 
any means, for the cold and the pru- 
dent ; for formal professors and for 
hypocrites to regard the warm-hearted 
and zealous friends of religion as 
maniacs. Festus thought Paul was 
deranged, when he said, “ Paul, thou 
art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad,” (Acts xxvi. 
24); and the Saviour himself was re- 
garded by his immediate relatives and 
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or whether we be sober, i is for 
your cause. 


friends as beside himself, Mark iii. 21. 


And at all times there have been 
many, both in the church and out of 
it, who have regarded the friends of 
revivals, and of missions, and all those 
who have evinced any extraordinary 
zeal in religion, as deranged, ‘The 
object of Paul here is to show, what- 
ever might be the appearance or the 
estimate which they affixed to his 
conduct, what were the real princi- 
ples which actuated him. These 
were zeal for God, love to the church, 
and the constraining influences of the 
love of Christ, ver. 14,15. The word 
here rendered “ be beside ourselves ” 
(iernesy, from ikicrnes) means pro- 
perly, to put out of place; to be put 
out of place ; and then to be put out 
of one’s self, to astonish, to fill with 
wonder; Luke xxiv. 22; Acts viii. 9, 11; 
and then to be out of one’s mind, to be 
deranged. Here it means that they 
were charged with being deranged, or 
that others esteemed, or professed to 
esteem Paul and his fellow-labourers 
deranged. J It isto God. It is in 
the cause of God, and frem love to 
him. It is such a zeal for him ; such 
an absorbing intercst in his cause ; 
such love prompting to so great self- 
denial, and teaching us to act 80 much 
unlike other men as to lead them to 
think that we are deranged. The 
doctrine here is, that there may be 
such a zeal for the glory of God, such 
an active and ardent desire to pro- 
mote his honour, as to lead others to 
charge us with derangement. It does 
not prove however that a man is de- 
ranged on the subject of religion be- 
cause he is unlike others, or because 
he pursues a course of life that differs 
materially from that of other profes- 
sors of religion, and from the man of 
the world. He may be the truly sane 
man after all; and all the madness 
that may exist may be where there 
is a profession of religion without 
zeal ; a professed belief in the exist- 
ence of God and in the realities of 
eternity, that produces no difference 
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14 For the love of * Christ con-| judge, that if one died for all 
etraineth us; because we thus] then ® were all dead. 


a Ca. 8. 6. 


& Ro. 5. 15; 14, 7,9. 


——— | ——-. 


in the conduct between the professor 
and other men; or an utter unconcern 
about eternal realities when a man is 
walking on the brink of death and of 
hell. ‘There are few men that become 
deranged by religion ; there are mil- 
lions who act as madmen who have no 
religion. And the highest instances 
of madness in the world are those who 
walk over an eternal hell without 
apprehension or alarm. {[ Orwhether 
we be sober. Whether we are sane, 
or of sound mind ; comp. Mark vy. 15. 
Tindal renders this whole passage, 
“For if we be too fervent, to God 
we are too fervent ; if we keep mea- 
sure, for our cause keep we measure.” 
The sense scems to be, “if we are 
esteemed to be sane, and sober- 
minded, as we trust you will admit us 
to be, it is for your sake. Whatever 
may be the estimate in which we are 
held, we are influenced by love to 
God, and love to man. In such a 
cause, we cannot but evince zeal and 
self-denial which may expose us to the 
charge of mental derangement ; but 
still we trust that by you we shall be 
regarded as influenced by a sound 
mind. We seek your welfare. We 
labour for you. And we trust that 
you will appreciate our motives, and 
regard us as truly sober-minded.”’ 

14, For the love of Christ. In this 
verse, Paul brings into view the prin- 
ciple which actuated him; the reason 
of his extraordinary and disinterested 
zeal. That was, that he was influ- 
enced by the love which Christ had 
shown in dying for all men, and by 
the argument which was furnished by 
that death respecting the actual char- 
acter and condition of man (in this 
verse); and of the obligation of those 


who professed to be his true friends, 


ver. 15. The phrase “the love of 
Christ” (aydan rod Xgorov) may do- 
note either the love which Christ 
bears toward us, and which he has 
manifested, or our love towards him. 
In the former sense the phrase “ the 
love of God”’ is used in Rom. v. 8; 


2 Cor. xiii, 13, affd the phrase “ love 
of Christ”’ in Eph, iii. 14. The phrase 
is used in the latter sense in John 
xv. 9, 10, and Rom. viii. 35. It is 
impossible to determine the sense 
with certainty, and it is only by the 
view which shall be taken of the con- 
nection and of the argument which 
will in any way determine the mean- 
ing. Expositors differ in regard to it, 
It seems to me that the phrase here 
means the love which Christ had to- 
ward us. Paul speaks of his dying 
for all as the reason why he was urged 
on to the course of self-denial which 
he evinced. Christ died for all. All 
were dead. Christ evinced his great 
love for us, and for all, by giving him- 
self to die ; and it was this love which 
Christ had shown that impelled Paul 
to his own acts of love and self-denial. 
Iie gave himself to his great work 
impelled by that love which Christ 
had shown ; by the view of the ruined 
condition of man which that work fur- 
nished; and bya desire to emulate 
the Redeemer, and to possess the 
same spirit which he evinced. { Con- 
straineth us (ovviges). This word 
(cuviyw) properly means, to hold to- 
gether, to press together, to shut up ; 
then to press on, urge, impel, or ex- 
cite. Here it means, that the impel- 
ling, or exciting motive in the labours 
and self-denials of Paul, was the love 
of Christ—the love which he had 
showed to the children of men. 
Christ so loved the world as to give 
himself for it. His love for the 
world was a demonstration that men 
were dead in sins. And we, being | 
urged by the same love, are prompted | 
to like acts of zeal and self-denial to — 
save the world from ruin. J Because — 
we thus judge. Gr. “ We judging this;”’ 
that is, we thus determine in our 
own minds, or we thus decide ; or this 
is our firm conviction and belief—we 
come to this conclusion. { That if 
one died for all. On the supposition 
that one died for all; or taking it for 
granted that one died for all, then it 
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follows that all were dead. The “one” 
who died for all here is undoubtedly 
the Lord Jesus. The word “for” 
(vric) means in the place of, instead 
of; see Phil. 13 ; ver. 20. of this 
chapter. It means that Christ took 
the place of sinners, and died in their 


stead ; that he endured what was an: 


ample equivalent for all the punish- 
ment which would be inflicted if they 
were to suffer the just penalty of the 
law ; that he endured so much suffer- 
ing, and that God by his great substi- 
tuted sorrows made such an expression 
of his hatred of sin, as to answer the 
same end in expressing his sense of 
the evil of sin, and in restraining 
others from transgression, as if the 
guilty were personally to suffer the full 
penalty of the law. If this was done, 
of course, the guilty might be par- 
doned and saved, since all the ends 
which could be accomplished by their 
destruction have been accomplished 
by the substituted sufferings of the 
Lord Jesus; see Notes on Rom. iii. 
25, 26, where this subject is consi- 
dered at length—The phrase “ for 
all,” (dxte wxdévrav) obviously means 
for all mankind; forevery man. This 
is an exceedingly important expres- 
sion in regard to the extent of the 
atonement which the Lord Jesus 
made, and while it proves that his 
death was vicarious, 7. ¢., in the place 
of others, and for their sakes, it de- 
monstrates also that the atonement 
was general, and had, in itself con- 
sidered, no limitation, and no par- 
ticular reference to any class or con- 
dition of men; and no particular 
applicability to one class more than 
to another. There was nothing in 
the nature of the atonement that 
limited it to any one class or condi- 
tion ; there was nothing in the design 
that made it, in itself, any more ap- 
plicable to one portion of mankind 
than to another. And whatever may 
be true in regard to the fact as to its 
actual applicability, or in regard to 
the purpose of God to apply it, it is 
demonstrated by this passage that his 
death had an original applicability to 
all, and that the merits of that death 
were sufficient to save all, Theargu- 
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ment, from this passage, consists in 
the following points. (1.) That Paul 
assumes this as a matter that was 
well known, indisputable, and univer- 
sally admitted, that Christ died for 
all, He did not deem it necessary to 
enter into the argument to prove it, 
nor even to state it formally. It was 
so well known, and so universally 
admitted, that he made it a jirst prin- 
ciple—an elementary position—a 
maxim on which to base another im- 
portant doctrine—to wit, that all 
were dead. It was a point which he 
assumed that no one would call in 
question ; a doctrine which might be 
laid down as the basis of an argument, 
like one of the first principles or 
maxims in science. (2.) It is the 
plain and obvious meaning of the ex- 
pression—the sense which strikes all 
meu, unless they have some theory to 
support to the contrary; and it re- 
quires all the ingenuity which men 
can ever command to make it appear 
even plausible, that this is consistent 
with the doctrine of a limited atone- 
ment; much more to make it out that 
it does not mean all. If aman is told 
that all the human family must die, 
the obvious interpretation is, that it 
applies to every individual. If told 
that all the passengers on board a 
steamboat were drowned, the obvious 
interpretation is, that every individual 
was meant. If told that a ship was 
wrecked, and that all the crew per- 
ished, the obvious interpretation would 
be that none escaped. If told that all 
the inmates of an hospital were sick, 
it would be understood that there was 
not an individual that was not sick. 
Such is the view which would be taken 
by nine hundred and ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a thousand, if told that 
Christ died for all; nor could they 
conceive how this could be consistent 
with the statement that he died only 
for the‘elect, and that the elect was 
only a small part of the human family. 
(3.) This interpretation is in accord- 
ance with all the explicit declarations 
on the design of the death of the Re- 
deemer. Heb. ii. 9, “‘ That he, by the 
grace of God, should taste death for 
every man ;” comp. John iii. 16, “God 
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only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 1 ‘Tim. ii. 
16, “ Who gave himself a ransom for 
all.” See Matt. xx. 28,“ ‘I'‘he Son of 
man came to give his life a ransom 
for many.” 1 John ii. 2, “ And he is 
the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world.” (4.) The fact 
also that on the ground of the atone- 
ment made by the Redeemer, salva- 
tion is offered to all men by God, is a 
proof that he died for all. The apos- 
tles were directed to go “into all the 
world and to preach the gospel to 
every creature,’ with the assurance 
that ‘“‘he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved ;”’ Mark xvi. 15, 
16; and everywhere in the Bible the 
most full and free offers of salva- 
tion are made to all mankind ; comp. 
Isa, lv. 1; John vii. 37; Rey. xxii. 
17. These offers are made on the 
ground that the Lord Jesus died for 
men ; John iii, 16. They are offers of 
salvation through the gospel, of the 
pardon of sin, and of eternal life to be 
made “to every creature.” But if 
Christ died only for a part, if there is 
a large portion of the human family 
for whom he died in no sense whatever; 
if there is no provision of any kind 
made for them, then God must know 
this, and then the offers cannot be 
made with sincerity, and God is tan- 
talising them with the offers of that 
which does not exist, and which hé 
knows does not exist. It is of no use 
here to say that the preacher does not 
know who the elect are, and that he 
is obliged to make the offer to all 
in order that the elect may be reach- 
ed. For it is not the preacher only 
who offers the gospel. It is God who 
does it, and he knows who the elect 
are, and yet se offers salvation to all. 
And if there is no salvation provided 
for all, and no possibility that all to 
whom the offer comes should be saved, 
then God is insincere ; and there is 
no way possible of vindicating his 
character. (5.) If this interpretation 
is not correct, and if Christ did not 
die for all, then the argument of Paul 
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dead, according to him is, that Christ 
died for all. But suppose that he 
meant, or that he knew, that Christ 
died only for a part, for tlie elect, then 
how would the argument stand, and 
what would be its force? ‘ Christ 
died only for a portion of the human 
race, therefore aut aresinners. Medi- 
cine is provided only for a part of 
mankind, therefore all are sick. Par- 
don is offered to part only, therefore 
all are guilty.” But Paul never rea- 
soned in this way. le believed that 
Christ died for all mankind, and on 
the ground of that he inferred at once 
that all needed such an atonement; 
that all were sinners, and that all were 
exposed to the wrath of God. And 
the argument is in this way, and in 
this way only, sound. But still it may 
be asked, What is the force of this 
argument? Ilow does the fact that 
Christ died for all, prove that all were 
sinners, or dead in sin 2—I answer, 
(a) In the same way that to provide 
medicine for all, proves that all are 
sick, or liable to be sick ; and to offer 
pardon to all who are in a prison, 
proves that all there are guilty. What 
insult is it to offer medicine to a man 
in health; or pardon to a man who 
has violated no law ! And there would 
be the same insult in offering salva- 
tion to a man who was not a sinner, 
and who did not need forgiveness. (b) 
The dignity of the sufferer, and the 
extent of his sufferings, prove that all 
were under a deep and dreadful load 
of guilt. Such a being would not 
have come to die unless the race had 
been apostate; nor would he have 
endured so great sorrows unless a 
decp and dreadful malady had spread 
over the world. The deep anxiety ; 
the tears; the toils; the sufferings, 
and the groans of the Redeemer, show 
what was his sense of the condition of 
man, and prove that he regar¢ 2d them 
as degraded, fallen, and lost. And if 
the Son of God, who knows all hearts, 
regarded them as lost, they are lost. 
Te was not mistaken in regard to the 
character of man, and he did not lay 
down his life under the influence of 
delusion and error. If to the view 
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work of the atonement must have been 
to a large extent in vain; that it has 
actually been applied to but compara- 
tively a small portion of the human 
family, and that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that God would suffer so 
great sorrows to be endured for 
naught, we may reply, (1.) That it 
may not have been in vain, though it 
may have been rejected by a large 
portion of mankind. ‘There may have 
been other purposes accomplished by 
it besides the direct salvation of men. 
It was doing much when it rendered 
it consistent for God to offer salva- 
tion to all; it is much that God could 
be seen to be just and yet pardoning 
the sinner; it was much when his 
determined hatred of sin, and his pur- 
pose to honour his law, was evinced ; 
and in regard to the benevolence and 
justice of God to other beings and to 
other worlds, much, very much was 
gained, though all the human race had 
rejected the plan and been lost, and 
in regard to all these objects, the plan 
was not in vain, and the sufferings of 
the Redeemer were not for naught. 
But, (2.) It is in accordance with 
what we see everywhere, when much 
that God does seems to our eyes, 
though not to his, to be in vain. How 
much rain falls on ever sterile sands 
or on barren rocks, to our eyes in 
vain! What floods of light are pour- 
ed each day on barren wastes, or un- 
traversed oceans, to our eyes in vain! 
How many flowers shed forth their 
fragrance in the wilderness, and 
‘waste their sweetness on the desert 
air,’ to us apparently for naught ! 
[low many pearls lie useless in the 
ocean; how much gold and silver in 
the earth ; how many diamonds amidst 
rocks to us unknown, and apparently 
in vain! ILlow many lofty trees rear 
their heads in the untraversed wilder- 
ness, and after standing for centuries 
fall on the earth and decay, to our 
eyes in vain! And how much medt- 
cinal virtue is created by God cach 
year in the vegetable world that is 
unknown to man, and that decays and 
is lost without removing any disease, 
and that seems to be created in vain ! 
And how long has it been before the 
most valuable medicines have been 
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found out, and applied to alleviating 
pain, or removing disease |! Year after 
year, and age after age, they existed 
in a suffering world, and men died 
perhaps within a few yards of the 
medicine which would have relieved 
or saved them, but it was unknown, 
or if known disregarded. But times 
were coming when their value would 
be appreciated, and when they would 
be applied to benefit the sufferer. So 
with the plan of salvation. {It may 
be rejected, and the sufferings of the 
Redeemer may seem to have been for 
naught. But they will yet be of value 
to mankind ; and when the time shall 
come for the whole world to embrace 
the Saviour, there will be found no 
want of sufficiency in the plan of re- 
demption, and in the merits of the 
Redeemer to save all the race. 


[A measure of truth is, doubtless, involved 
in this controversy concerning the universal- 
ity of atonement; and the discussion of the 
subject in America, and more recently in this 
country, cannot fail ultimately to produce the 
most beneficial results. Yet we must express 
our conviction, that the seeming difference 
of opinion among evangelical men, has arisen 
from mutual misunderstanding, and that mis- 
understanding from the use of ambiguous 
phraseology. One says, Christ died for all 
men. No, saysanother, for the elect only. The 
dispute goes on and on, till at last the dis- 
covery is made, that while the same words 
were used by the disputants, each attached 
his own meaning to them. ‘This ambiguity is 
painfully felt in the treatise of a distinguished 
writer, who has recently appeared on the lim- 
ited side of the question. He does not explain, 
till he has advanced very far in the discussion, 
what sense he attaches to the common phra- 
seology of “Christ dying for all men.” He 
tells us afterwards, however, that he under- 
stands it in the highest sense of securing sal- 
yation for them; when we are convinced, that. 
much of the argument might have been 
spared, or at all events better directed, than 
against a position which few or none main- 
tuin. The author is himself sensible of this, 
“The question,” says he, “might, perhaps, have 
been settled at the outset by a careful defini- 
tion of terms; but l have purposely deferred 
doing so, judging, that it might be done with 
better effect as the discussion proceeded. In 
speaking of the Saviour’s dying for men, or 
dying for sinners, I have u-ed the expression 
in what I conceive to be the strict and proper 
meaning, viz. as signifying his dying with an 
intention to save them, ‘!'bis, however, is 
not the only meaning the expression will bear. 
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For all men, for sinners ‘n general, the Saviour 
died. He died in their nature, he died in their 
stead, he died doing honour to the law which 
they had violated ; in other words, he died re- 
moving every legal obstruction that lay in 
the way of their obtaining life."—The Death 
of Christ the Redemption of his People, 9. 70. 
Now, it is only in this last sense, that any ra- 
tional advocate of general aspect in the atone- 
ment will maintain that Christ died for all 
men. Nor could he desire better Janguage in 
which to express his views, than that which 
is furnished in the above quotation. That the 
atonement has certain general aspects is now 
nearly admitted on all hands. “General it 
must bein some sense,” says the author al- 
ready quoted, “if in some sense it be applica- 
ble to all, and that this is the case the fore- 
going statement undeniably proves,’’ p. 68. 
The general aspect of the atonement isargued, 
from those well-known passages in which it 
is declared to have areference to men, all men, 
the world, and the whole world. The reader 
will find some of these passages quoted abore 
in the commentary. Of this universal phra- 
seology various explanations have been given. 
Some have supplied the qualifying adjective 
* elect’ in these places, where the design of 
atonement is said to embrace the “ world.” 
Modern writers of the highest name, however, 
and on both sides of the question, have vied 
with each other in their indignantyrepudiation of 
anysuch expletive. “I have felt myself,” says 
Dr. Wardlaw, “ far from satisfied with a com- 
mon way of interpreting some of those texts 
which express the extent of the atonement in 
universal terms by means of a convenient sup- 
plement. According to this method of ex- 
planation, the world is, in such occurrences of 
it, made to signify the ‘elect world,’ the 
word ‘elect’ being inserted as a supplement, 
conceived to be necessary for the consistency 
of scripture. An ‘elect world’ indeed, has 
become a phrase in common use witha par- 
ticular class of commentators and divines; 
being employed with as much matter of course 
freedom, as if it had actually had the sanction 
of ordinary usage in the sacred volume; but 
it is not to be found there.” And subjoins 
Dr. Marshall, writing on the limited side of 
the question, “ It certainly is not to be found 
there, and with every word of this well-de- 
served censure I cordially agree.” Here then 
is one principle of interpretation fairly ex- 
ploded, and few nowadays will have the 
hardihood to espouse ig Again, the phrasc- 
ology has been explained of the world of 
‘ews and Gentiles indiscriminately, Gentiles 
as well as Jews; and those who adopt this 
view tell us, that the Jewish system was nar- 
row and exclusive, embracing only one peo- 
ple, the progeny of Abraham; that it was the 
design of God, in the fulness of time, to en- 
large his church and to receive within her am- 
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ple arms men of all nations, Jew and Gentite, 
Barbarian and Scythian, bond and free; that 
the death of Christ was at once the fulfil- 
ment and abrogation of the typical system 
with all its peculiar and exclusive rites; that 
by it the middle wall of partition between the 
Jew and the rest of the world was thrown 
down; that, therefore, i¢ was natural to re- 
present it as having areference to all men and 
to the world, even when absolute universal. 
ity was not and could not be intended. Such 
& vast enlargement of the scale on which 
spiritual blessings were now to be conforred, 
in consequence of the death of Christ, could 
not well have been expressed, it is alleged, in 
any other orinless universal terms. See this 
view of the subject well exhibited in Hill's 
System, vol. ii. chap. v. 3d. edit. 

To this principle of interpretation we have 
no great objection. There is doubtless much 
truth in it. It lends valuable assistance in 
the investigation of many passages. But is 
there not some sense in which that atonement 
has an aspect absolutely to all, and every man? 
As much we have seen admitted above. Now, 
if the Saviour “died in the nature and stead 
of all, removing every legal obstruction that 
lay in the way of their obtaining life,” how 
comes it to pass, that this universal aspect 
cannot be found in any of those confessedly 
the most universal passages in the Bible? If 
it be true, it must be found somewhere jn the 
scriptures, and nowhere so likely, a3 in this 
class of texts; and the language, moreover, is 
just such as is naturally fitted to express this 
sense. While then we allow, that the phra- 
seology in question may be-in part explained 
by the admission of Gentiles as well as Jewa 
into the kingdom of God ; we maintain nt the 
same time, that there is nothing in it which 
prevents us from including all in each of those 
divisions of mankind. Nay, if the apostles had 
wished to express this idea, how otherwise 
could they have doneit? “ Say if you will,” 
says Dr. Wardlaw, commenting on Juhn iii. 
1G, 17, “that the ‘world’ means Jews nnd 
Gentiles, still if it is not any definite number 
of Jews and Gentiles, itis Jews and Gentiles 
as together composing the world of mankind.” 

That the atonement, indeed, has a certain 
benign aspect towards all men, appears from 
its very nature. The exact equivalent views 
as it has been not jnappropriately termed, is 
now nearly abandoned. Rarely do we find 
any one affirming, that Christ endured exactly 
what the elect would have suffered and de- 
served, and that, therefore, there can be suf- 
ficiency in his death for that favoured number 
and for none besides. What then isthe light 
in which the atonement of Christ ought to be 
viewed? We think the only rational and 
scriptural account of it, is that which regards 
it as agreat remedial scheme, which rendered 
it consistent with the divine honour and all 
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the interests uf the divine administration, to 
extend mercy to guilty men at large, and 
which would have been equally requisite, had 
there been an intention to save one only, or 
millions; numbers indeed not forming any 
part of the question. Here then is something 
done, which removes legal obstructions and 
thereby opens the way to heaven forall. And 
if any do not enter in, their inability is moral, 
and tes notin any insufficiency of the divine 
provision. This view, however, seems to 
furnish a just foundation for the universality 
of gospel invitations, while it fastens the guilt 
of rejecting gospel provision on the sinner 
himself, 

Thus far we feel disposed to agree with our 
suthor in his commentary, or rather disserta- 
tion on the verse and the subject it involves. 
We maintain, however, that the atonement 
has a special as well a3. a general aspect ; that 
while it is gloriously true that it looks to all 
men, it has at the same time a special regard 
tosome. We object, therefore, to the state- 
ment, “ that the atonement in itself considered 
had no limitation and no particular reference 
to any class or condition of men, and no par- 
ticular applicability to one class more than to 
another.” This is similar to certain rash 
assertions that have recently been current in 
pur own country ; as that “ while the atone- 
meut opens the door of mercy to all, it secures 
salvation to none ;” that “ Christ died as much 
for those who perish, as for those who are 
saved.” We cannot envy that reputation for 
acuteness Which may be gained by the free 
nse of such language. Is it not God's design 
to save his people? Is not the atonement the 
means by which he does so, the means by 
which the purpose of electing love is fulfilled? 
And yet has that atonement no special refer- 
ence to the elect? Further, if it be the means 
of saving them, does it not secure their salva- 
tion? Certainly, amongst men, if any effec- 
tual meaus were devised to accomplish a par- 
ticular end, that end would be said to be 
secured by such means. The writer is aware 
of the ingenious evasion, that it is God's gra- 
cious purpose to apply the atonement, and not 
the atonement itself, that connects it with the 
elect, nnd secures their salvation. We are 
told, moreover, that we should Jook on the 
atonement by itself, and consider it in a phil- 
osnphical way. The purpuse to apply isan after 
arrangement. But first, a purpose to apply 
the atonement to a special class, differs in 
nething from an original design to save such 
class by it, for that purpose must have been 
present to the mind of God in determining on 
atonement. To say that God saves a certain 
number by the atonement, and that yet in 
making it he had no special design in their 
favour, however it may recommend itself to 
philosophical refinement, will always be re- 
fected by the common sense of mankind. 
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Second. If we must consider the atonement 
apart from any special purpose connected with 
it, why not divest it alsoof any general pur- 
pose, that we may look on it steadily per se, 
and in this way reduce it to a mere abstrac- 
tion, about which nothing could be either af- 
firmed or denied ? 

The advocates of universal atonement, or 
some of the more forward among them, have 
recently carried out their views so far, as to 
deny that God in providing the atonement, or 
Christ in making it, had any special love to the 
elect. An eminent writer on that side, how- 
ever, to whom reference has already been 
made, while he goes the length of denying 
special design, maintains the existence of 
special love, and administers a reproof to those 
of his own party, who go to this extreme. 
This is indeed an important concession, for 
special love is not very different from special 
design, nor is it easy to see how, in the mind 
of God, the one could subsist without the 
other. ‘“ The love of the Father is the same 
thing as election. Election is nothing but the 
love of the Father formed into a purpose.”— 
Marshall, Or the point may be put in this 
way. Had Godin providing the atonement 
special love to the elect? Where is the prool 
of it? Doubtless in that very provision. But 
if God in making it had no design to save 
them by it, the provf is not only weakened 
but destroyed. Special love, therefore, 
necessarily involves special design. 

To do away with any thing like speciality 
of design, much has been said on the order of 
the divine decrees, especially as to whether 
the decree of atonement, or that of election, 
be first in order of nature. If that of atone- 
ment be first, it is asserted speciality is out 
of the question, as that is secured only by 
election, which is a posterior arrangement. 
On this subject it is more easy to darken coun- 
sel by words without knowledge, than to 
speak intelligibly. It may be fairly questioned, 
if those who have written most on it, fully 
understand themselves. Nor can we help 
lamenting, that so great a part of the contro- 
versy should have been made to turn cn this 
point, which has hitherto eluded the grasp of 
the most profound, and drawn the controvert- 
ista into regions of thought, too high for the 
boldest flights of human intellect. After all 
that can be said on the subject, it must be al- 
lowed that the whole arrangement counected 
with the salvation of man, existed simuttane- 
ously in the mind of God, nor will any one rise 
much wiser from inquiries into which was 
first and which last. 

The truth on the whole subject, then, seems. 
to be, that while the atonement has a general 
reference towards all, it has at the same time 
a special reference to the elect of God, or as 
it is well expressed in a recent synodical de- 
cision, “The Saviour in making the atone- 
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ment, bore special covenant relation to the 
elect ; had a special love to them, and infalli- 
bly secured their everlasting salvation, whilst 
his obedience unto death, afforded such a sat- 
isfaction to the justice of God, as that on the 
ground of it, in consistency with his character 
and law, the door of mercy is open to all men, 
and a full and free salvation is presented for 
their acceptance.” The special aspect, indeed, 
ought no more to be denied than the general. 
It rests on a large number of what may be 
called special texts; as, * Christ also loved the 
Church and gave himself for it, that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it,” &c. “ For the trans- 
gression of my people was he stricken.” ‘1 
lay down my life for the sheep," Eph. v. 25; 
Isa, liii. 8; John x. 15. Nor will it do to say 
of this numerous class of passages, that they 
find a sufficient explanation in the purpose of 
application, which is connected with the rem- 
edy for sin, since most of them are of a kind 
that connect the salvation of the elect directly 
with the atonement ttself, and not with any 
after design of applying it. This idea seems 
but an ingenious shift to sustain a favourite 
theory. How direct, for example, is this con- 
nection in the following passage: “who 
loved me and gave himself for me." No one 
who had not a theory to support, would ever 
think of introducing an after design of appli. 
cation to explain this. Indeed, as an able 
reviewer in one of our periodicals observes of 
the scheme that excludes a specia, design, “it 
separates too much the atonement from the 
salvation of man. It does not connect those 
that are saved, those that are regenerated by 
divine grace, at all specially with the sacrifice 
of Christ.” Another important branch of 
evidence on this point, lies in the special re- 
Jation which Christ in dying sustained towards 
his people, as that of shepherd, husband, 
surety, &c., and which cannot be explained 
on any other principle than that of special 
ossign, 

If the question were put, how we preserve 
our consistency, in thus maintaining both the 
general and special view, we reply, first, that 
if both views are found in scripture, it matters 
not whether we can explain the consistency 
between them orno. But second, it is not so 
ditficult as some would imagine, to conceive 
of God appointing a remedy with a general 
aspect towardsthe race, but specially intended 
to secure the salvation of his chosen people.] 
{ Then were all dead. All dead in 
sin; that is, all were sinners. The 
fact that he died for all proves that 
all were transgressors. The word 
“dead” is not unfrequently used in 
the scriptures to denote the condition 
of sinners; see Eph. ii. 1. It means 
not that sinners are in all senses, and 
in all respects like a lifeless corpse, 
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for they are not. They are still 
moral agents, and have a conscience, 
and are capable of thinking, and 
Speaking, and acting. It does not 
mean that they have no more power 
than one in the grave, for they have 
more power. But it means that there 
is a striking similarity, in some re- 
spects, between one who is dead and 
a sinner. That similarity does not 
extend to every thing, but in many 
respects it is very striking. (1.) The 
sinner is as insensible to the glovies 
of the heavenly world, and the ap- 
peals of the gospel, as a corpse is to 
what is going on around or above it. 
The body that lies in the grave is in- 
sensible to the voice of friendship, and 
the charms of music, and the hum of 
business, and the plans of gain and 
ambition ; and so the sinner is insen- 
sible to all the glories of the heavenly 
world, and to all the appeals that are 
made to him, and to all the warnings 
of God. We lives as though there 
were no heaven and no hell; no God 
and no Saviour. (2.) There is need 
of the same divine power to convert a 
sinner which is needful to raise up the 
dead. The same cause does not exist, 
making the existence of that power 
necessary, but it is @ fact that a sin- 
ner will no more be converted by his 
own power than a dead man will rise 
from the grave by hisown power. No 
man ever yet was converted without 
direct divine agency, any more than 
Lazarus was raised without divine 
agency. And there is no more just 
or melancholy description which can 
be given of man, than to say that he is 
dead in sins. Le is insensible to all 
the appeals that God makes to him; 
he is insensible to all the sufferings of 
the Saviour, and to all the glories of 
heaven ; he lives as though these did 
not exist, or as though he had no con- 
cern in them; his eyes see no more 
beauty in them than the sightless eye- 
balls of the dead do in the material 
world ; his ear is as inattentive to the 
calls of God and the gospel as the ear 
of the dead is to the voice of friend- 
ship or the charms of melody ; and in 
a world that is full of God, and that 
might be full of hope, he is living with- 
out God and without hope. 
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15 And that he died for all, that 
@ they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but 
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eee 
15. And that he died for all, &e. 
‘This verse is designed still further to 
explain the reasons of the conduct of 
the apostle. He had not lived for 
himself. IIe had not lived to amass 
wealth, or to enjoy pleasure, or to ob- 
tain areputation. Ie had lived a life 
of self-denial, and of toil; and he here 
states the reason why he had done it. 
It was because he felt that the great 
purpose of the death of the Redeemer 
was to secure this result. ‘Io that 
Saviour, therefore, who diced for all, 
he consecrated his talents and his 
time, and sought in every way possible 
to promote his glory. Q That they 
which live. ‘They who are true Chris- 
tians, who are made alive unto God as 
the result of the dying love of the Re- 
deemer, Sinners are dead in sins. 
Christians are alive to the worth of 
the soul, the presence of God, the im- 
portance of religion, the solemnities 
of eternity; é. ¢. they act and feel as 
if these things had a real existence, 
and as if they should exert a constant 
influence upon the heart and life. 

{ They which live.” ‘This spiritual life, 
doubtless, implies that a man is alive to the 
worth of the soul, the presence of God, &c.; 
but it intimates something deeper too, which 
is the foundation of those things, aud without 
which they could not exist. Scott paraphrases 
thus, “were quickencd and pardoned, and 50 
passed from death to fe," and Guyse still 
more explicitly, “were made supernaturally 
alive by his quickening spint and by faith in 
him.’ Thisis the root; the things mentioned 
in the comment, the fruit; this the cause, 
these only the effects.) 

It is observable that Paul makes 
a distinction here between those for 
whom Christ died and thoso who 
actually “live,” thus demonstrating 
that there may be many for whom he 
died who do not live to God, or who 
are not savingly benefited by his 
death. The atonement was for all, 
but only a part are actually made 
alive to God. Multitudes reject it; 
but the fact that he died for all; that 
he tasted death for every man, that 
he not only died for the elect but 
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unto him which died for them, and 
rose agaill. 
16 Wherefore henceforth know 


for all others, that his benevolence 
was so great as to embrace the whole 
human family in the design of his 
death, is a reason why they who are 
actually made alive to God should 
consecrate themselves entirely to his 
service. The fact that he dicd for all 
evinced such unbounded and infinite 
benevolence that it should induce us 
who are actually benefited by his 
death, and who have any just views of 
it, to devote all that we have to his 
service. § Should not henceforth live 
unto ourselves. Should not seck our 
own ease and pleasure; should not 
make it our great object to promote 
our own interest, but should make it 
the grand purpose of our lives to pro- 
mote Ais honour, and to advance his 
cause. ‘This is a vital principle in 
religion, and it is exceedingly impor- 
tant to know what is meant by living 
to ourselves, and whether wo do it. 
It is done in the following, and per: 
haps in some other ways. (1.) When 
men seek pleasure, gain, or reputation 
as the controlling principle of their 
lives. (2.) When they are regardless 
of the rights of others, and sacrifice 
all the claims which others have on 
them in order to secure the advance- 
ment of their own purposes and ends. 
(3.) When they are regardless of the 
wants of others, and turn a deaf ear 
to all the appeals which charity makes 
to thei, and have no time to give to 
serve them, and no money to spare to 
alleviate their wants; and especially 
when they turn a deaf ear to the ap- 
peals which are made for the diffusion 
of the gospel to the benighted and 
perishing. (4.) When their main 
purpose is the aggrandizement of 
their own families, for their families 
are but 2 diffusion of self. And, (5.) 
When they seek their own salvation 
only from selfish motives, and_ not 
from a desire to honour God. Mul- 
titudes are selfish even in their re- 
ligion ; and the main purpose which 
they have in view, is to promote their 
own objects, and not the honour of 
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the Master whom they profess to serve. 
They seck and profess religion only 
because they desire to escape from 
wrath, and to obtain the happiness of 
heaven, and not from any love to the 
Redeemer or any desire to honour 
him, Or they seek to build up the 
interests of their own church and 
party, and all their zeal is expended 
on that and that alone, without any 
real desire to honour the Saviour. Or 
though tz the church, they are still 
selfish, and live wholly to themselves. 
They live for fashion, for gain, for 
reputation. ‘They practice no self- 
denial; they make no effort to ad- 
vance the cause of God the Saviour. 
Y But unto him, &e. Untothe Lord 
Jesus Christ. ‘To live to him is the 
opposite to living unto ourselves. It 
is to seek his honour; to feel that we 
belong to him; that all our time and 
talents; all our strength of intellect 
and body; all the avails of our skill 
and toil, all belong to him, and should 
be employed in his service. If we 
have talents by which we can influ- 
ence other minds, they should be em- 
ployed to honour the Saviour. If we 
have skill, or strength to labour by 
which we can make moncy, we should 
feel that it all belongs to him, and 
should be employed in hisservice. If 
we have property, we should feel that 
it is his, and that he has a claim upon 
it all, and that it should be honestly 
consecrated to his cause. And if we 
are endowed with a spirit of enterprise, 
and aro fitted by nature to encounter 
perils in distant and barbarious climes, 
as Paul was, we should feel like him 
that we are bound to devote all en- 
tirely to his service, and to the pro- 
motion of his cause. A servant, a 
slave, docs not live to himself but to 
his master. Jis person, his time, his 
limbs, his talents, and the avails of his 
industry are not regarded as his own. 
Ife is judged incapable of holding any 
property which is not at the disposal 
of his master. Ifhe has strength, it 
is his master’s. If he has skill, the 
avails of it are his master’s. Ifhe is 
an ingenious mechanic, or labours in 
any department; if he is amiable, 
kind, gentle, and faithful, and adapted 
to be useful in an eminent degree, it 
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is regarded as all the property of his 
master. He is bound to go where his 
master chooses; to execute the task 
which he assigns ; to deny himself at 
his master’s will; and to come and 
lay the avails of all his toil and skil! 
at his master’s feet. Ile is regarded 
as having been purchased with money ; 
and the purchase money is supposed 
to give a right to his time, his talents, 
his services, and his soul. Such as 
the slave is supposed to become by 
purchase, and by the operation of 
human laws, the Christian Lecomes 
by the purchase of the Son of God, 
and by the voluntary recognition of 
him as the master, and as having a 
right to all that we haveandare. To 
him all belongs; and all should be 
employed in endeavouring to promote 
his glory, and in advancing his cause. 
i Which died for them, and rose 
again. Paul here states the grounds 
of the obligation under which he felt 
himself placed, to live not unto him- 
self but unto Christ. (1.) The first 
is, the fact that Christ had died for 
him, and for all his people. The effect 
of that death was the same as a pur- 
chase. It was a purchase ; sce Note, 
1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23 ; comp. 1 Pet. i. 
18,19. (2.) The second is, that he 
had risen again fromthe dead. To 
this fact Paul traced all his hopes of 
eternal life, and of the resurrection 
from the dead; see Rom. iv. 25. As 
we have the hope of the resurrection 
from the dead only from the fact that 
he rose; as he has “ brought life and 
immortality to light,” and hath in this 
way “abolished death” (2 Tim. i. 10); 
as all the prospect of entering a world 
where there is no death and no grave 
is to be traced to the resurrection of 
the Saviour, so we are bound by every 
obligation of gratitude to devote our- 
selves without any reserve to him. ‘To 
him, and him alone should we live ; and 
in his cause our lives should be, as 
Paul’s was, a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable in his sight. 

16. Wherefore henceforth. In view 
of the fact that the Lord Jesus died 
for all men, and rose again. ‘The 
effect of that has been to change all 
our feclings, and to give us entirely 
new views of men, of ourselves, and of 
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we no man after the flesh: yea, 
though we have known Christ after 


the Messiah, so that we have become 


new creatures. The word “ hence- 
forth’ (axe rod viv) means properly 
from the present time; but there is 
no impropriety in supposing that Paul 
refers to the time when he first ob- 
tained correct views of the Messiah, 
and that he means from that time. 
His mind seems to have been thrown 
back to the period when these new 
views burst upon his soul; and the 
sentiment is, that from the time when 
he obtained those new views, he had 
resolved to know no one after the 
flesh, { Know we no man.. The 
word know here (cidausy) is used in the 
sense of, we form our estimate of; we 
judge; we are influenced by. Our 
estimate of man is formed by other 
views than according to the flesh. 
Q According to the flesh. A great 
many different interpretations have 
been proposed ofthis expression, which 
it is not needful here to repeat. The 
meaning is, probably, that in his esti- 
mate of men he was not influenced by 
the views which are taken by those 
who are unrenewed, and who are un- 
acquainted with the truths of redemp- 
tion. It may include a great many 
things, and perhaps the following. 
(1.) He was not influenced in his esti- 
mate of men by a regard to their 
birth, or country. He did not form 
an attachment to a Jew because he 
was a Jew, or to a Gentile because 
he was a Gentile. He had learned 
that Christ died for all, and he felt 
disposed to regard allalike. (2.) He 
was not influenced in his estimate of 
men by their rank, and wealth, and 
office. Before his conversion he had 
been, but now he learned to look on 
their moral character, and to regard 
that as making the only permanent, 
andreallyimportant distinction among 
men. He did not esteem one man 
highly because he was of elevated rank, 
or of great wealth, and another less 
because he was of a different rank in 
life. (8.) It may also include the 
idea, that he had left his own kindred 
and friends on account of superior 
attachment to Christ. He had 
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the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we him no more. 


parted from them to preach the gos- 


pel. He was not restrained by their 
opinions ; he was not kept from going 
from land to land by love to them. It 
is probable that they remained Jews. 
It may be, that they were opposed to 
him, and to his efforts in the cause of 
the Redeemer. It may be that they 
would have dismissed him from a work 
so self-denying, and so arduous, and 
where he would be exposed to so much 
persecution and contempt. It may be 
that they would have set before him 
the advantages of his birth and edu- 
cation ; would have reminded him of 
his early brilliant prospects; and 
would have used all the means possible 
to dissuade him from embarking in a 
cause like that in which he was en- 
gaged. The passage here means that 
Paul was influenced by none of these 
considerations. In early life he had 
been. He had prided himselfon rank, 
and on talent. He was proud of his 
own advantages as a Jew; and he 
estimated worth by rank, and by na- 
tional distinction, Phil. iii. 4—6. He 
had despised Christians on account 
of their being the followers of the 
man of Nazareth; and there can be 
no reason to doubt that he partook of 
the common feelings of his country- 
men and held in contempt the whole 
Gentile world. But his views were 
changed—so much changed as to 
make it proper to say that he was a 
new creature, ver. 17. When con- 
verted, he did not confer with flesh 
and blood (Gal. i. 16); and in the 
school of Christ, he had learned that 
if a man was his disciple, he must be 
willing to forsake father and mother. 
and sister and brother, and to hate his 
own life that he might honour him, 
Luke xiv. 26. We had formed his 
principle of action now from a higher 
standard than any regard to rank, or 
wealth, or national distinction ; and 
had risen above them all, and now 
estimated men not by these external 
and factitious advantages, but by a 
reference to their personal character 
and moral worth. {[ Yea, though we 
have known Christ after the flesh. 
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Though in common with the Jewish 
nation we expected a Messiah who 
would be a temporal prince, and who 
would be distinguished for the distinc- 
tions which are valued among men, 
yet we have changed our estimate of 
him, and judge of him in this way no 
longer. There can be no doubt that 
Paul, in common with his country- 
men, had expected a Messiah who 
would be a magnificent temporal 
prince and conqueror, one who they 
supposed would be a worthy successor 
of David and Solomon. ‘The coming 
of such a prince, Paul had confidently 
expected. He expected no other 
Messiah. He had fixed his hopes on 
that. This is what is meant by the 
expression ‘to know Christ after the 
flesh.’ It does not mean that he had 
seen him iz the flesh, but that he had 
formed, so to speak, carnal views of 
him, and such as men of this world 
regard as grand and magnificent in a 
monarch and conqueror. He had had 
no correct views of his spiritual char- 
acter, and of the pure and holy pur- 
poses for which he would come into 
the world. { Yet now henceforth 
know we himno more. We know him 
no more in this manner. Our con- 
ceptions and views of him are changed. 
We no more regard him according to 
the flesh ; we no longer esteem the 
Messiah who was to come as a tem- 
poral prince and warrior; but we look 
on him as a spiritual Saviour, a Re- 
deemer from sin. The idea is, that 
his views of him had been entirely 
changed. It does not mean, as our 
translation would seem to imply, that 
Paul would have no further acquaint- 
ance with Christ, but it means that 
from the moment of his conversion he 
had laid aside all his views of his being 
a temporal sovereign, and all his feel- 
ings that he was to be honoured only 
because he supposed that he would 
have an elevated rank among the 
monarchs of the earth. Locke and 
Macknight, it seems to me, have 
strangely mistaken this passage, The 
former renders it, ‘‘ For if I myself 
have gloried in this, that Christ was 
himself circumcised as I am, and was 
of my blood and nation, Ido so now 
20 more any longer.’” The same sub- 
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stantially is the view of Macknight, 
Clarke as strangely mistakes it, when 
he says that it means that Paul could 
not prize now a man who was a sinner 
because he was allied to the royal 
family of David, nor prize a man be- 
cause he had seen Christ in the flesh. 
The correct view, as it seems to me, 
is given above. And the doctrine 
which is taught here is, that at con- 
version, the views are essentially 
changed, and that the converted man 
has a view of the Saviour entirely 
different from what he had before. Ie 
may not, like Paul, have regarded him 
as a temporal prince; he may not 
have looked to him as a mighty mon- 
arch, but his views in regard to his 
person, character, work, and loveli- 
ness will be entirely changed. He 
will see a beauty in his character 
which he never saw before. Before, 
he regarded him as a root out of dry 
ground ; as the despised man of Naz- 
areth ; as having nothing in his char- 
acter to be desired, or to render him 
lovely (Isa. liii); but at conversion, 
the views are changed. He is seen 
to be the chief among ten thousand 
and altogether lovely; as pure, and 
holy, and benevolent ; as mighty, and 
great, and glorious; as infinitely be- 
nevolent ; as lovely in his precepts, 
lovely in his life, lovely in his death, 
lovely in his resurrection, and as most 
glorious as he is seated on the right 
hand of God. He is seen to bea Sa- 
viour exactly adapted to the condition 
and wants of the soul; and the soul 
yields itself to him to be redeemed by 
him alone. There is no change of 
view so marked and decided as that 
of the sinner in regard to the Lord 
Jesus Christ at his conversion ; and 
it is a clear proof that we have never 
been born again if our views in refer- 
ence to him have never undergone any 
change. ‘“ What think ye of Christ?” 
is a question the answer to which will 
determine any man’s character, and 
demonstrate whether he is or is not 
a child of God. Tindal has more 
correctly expressed the sense of 
this than our translation. |“ Though 
we have known Christ after tho 
flesh, now henceforth know we him 
so no more.” 
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17 Therefore if any man be 
in Christ, he is} anew 2 creature: 
L let him Le. a John. 3. 3; Gal. 6. 15. 


17, Therefore tf any man be in 
Christ. ‘The phrase to “ be in Christ,”’ 
evidently means to be united to Christ 
by faith ; or to bo in him as the branch 
is in the vine—that is, so united to 
tho vine, or so in it, as to derive all 
its nourishment and support from it, 
and to be sustained entirely by it. 
John xv. 2, “ Every branch tn me.”’ 
ver. 4, “ Abide iz me, and I in you.” 
“The branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself except it abido zm the vine; no 
more can ye except ye abide in me.” 
Sce also ver. 5—%, see Note on Jolin 
xv. 2. To be “in Christ ’’ denotes a 
more tender and close union ; and 
implies that all our support is from 
him. All our strength is derived from 
him; and denotes further that we 
shall partake of his fulness, and share 
in his felicity and glory, as the branch 
partakes of the strength and vigour of 
the parent vine. The word “ there- 
fore” (“Qers) here implies that the 
reason why Paul infers that any one 
is a new creature who is in Christ is 
that which is stated in the previous 
verse ; to wit, tho change of views 
in regard to the Redeemer to which 
he there refers, and which was so 
great as to constitute a change like a 
new creation. The affirmation here 
is universal, “if any man be in 
Christ ;’’ that is, allwho become true 
Christians—undergo such a change 
in their views and feelings as to make 
it proper to say of them that they are 
new creatures. No matter what they 
have been before, whether moral or 
immoral; whether infidels or specula- 
tive believers; whether amiable, or 
debased, sensual and polluted, yet 1f 
they become Christians they all ex- 
perience such a change as to make it 
proper to say they are a new creation. 
{A new creature. Marg. “Let him 
be.” ‘This is one of the instances in 
whicn the margin has given a less 
correct translation than is in the text. 
The idea evidently is, not that he 
ought to be a new creature, but that 
he is in fact; not that he ought to 
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old things are passed away; behold, 
é all things are become new. 


b Is. 65. 17; Re. 21. 5. 


live as becomes a new creature— 


which is true enough—but that he will 
in fact live in that way, and manifest 
the characteristics of the new crea- 
tion. ‘The phrase “a new creature ” 
(xan xrlos) occurs also in Gal. vi. 
15. The word rendered “ creature ” 
(xiois) means properly in the New 
Testament, creation. It denotes, (1.) 
The act of creating (Rom. i. 20); (2.) 
A created thing, a creature (Rom. i. 
25); and refers (@) To the universe, 
or creation in general; Mark x. 6; 
xiii. 9—11; | Pet. iii. 4. (b) To man, 
mankind; Mark xvi. 15; Col. i. 23. 
Here it means a new creation in a 
mora! sense, and the phrase new crea- 
ture is equivalent to the expression 
in Eph. iv. 24, ‘“‘ The new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” It means, evi- 
dently, that there is a change pro- 
duced in the renewed heart of man 
that is equivalent to the act of crea- 
tion, and that bears a strong resem- 
blance to it—a change, so to speak, 
as if the man was made over again, 
and had become new. The mode or 
manner in which it is donc is not de 
scribed, nor should the words be 
pressed to the quick, as if the process 
were the same in both cases—for the 
words are here evidently figurative. 
But the phrase implies evidently the 
following things. (1.) That there is 
an excrtion of divine power in the 
conversion of the sinner as really as 
in the act of creating the world out of 
nothing, and that this is as indispen- 
sable in the one case as in the other. 
(2.) That a change is produced se 
grcat as to make it proper to say that 
heisanewman. He has new views, 
new motives, new principles, new ob- 
jects and plans of life. Ue seeks 
new purposes, and he lives for new 
ends. If a drunkard becomes re- 
formed, there is no impropriety in 
saying that he is a newman. If a 
man who was licentious becomes pure, 
there is no impropriety in saying that 
he is not the same man that he was 
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18 And all things ave of God, who 
hath reconciled ¢ us to himself by 


a Col, 1. 20. 


before. 
mon in all languages, and they are as 
proper as they are common. There 
ig such a change as to make the 
language proper. And soin the con- 
version of a sinner. There is a 
change so deep, so clear, so entire, 
and so abiding, that it is proper to 
say, here is a new creation of God—a 
work of the divine power as decided 
and as glorious as when God created 
all things out of nothing. There is 
no other moral change that takes 
place on earth so deep, and radical, 
and thorough as the change at con- 
version, And there is no other where 
there is so much propricty in ascrib- 
ing it to the mighty power of God. 
{ Old things are passed away. The 
old views in regard to the Messiah, 
and in regard to men in general, ver. 
16. But Paul also gives this a gen- 
eral form of expression, and says that 
old things in general have passed 
away—referring to every thing. It 
was true of all who were converted 
that old things had passed away. And 
it may include the following things. 
(1.) In regard to the Jews—that their 
former prejudices against Christianity, 
their natural pride, and spirit of 
seducing others; their attachment to 
their rites and ceremonies, and de- 
pendence on them for salvation had 
all passed away. They now re- 
nounced that independence, relied on 
the merits of the Saviour, and em- 
braced all as brethren who were of 
the family of Christ. (2.) In regard 
to the Gentiles—their attachment to 
idols, their love of sin and degradation, 
their dependence on their own works, 
had passed away, and they had re- 
nounced all these things, and had 
come to mingle their hopes with 
those of the converted Jews, and with 
all who were the friends of the Re- 
deemer. (3.) In regard to all, it is 
also true that old things pass away. 
Their former prejudices, opinions, 
habits, attachments pass away. Their 
supreme love of self passes away. 
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Jesus. Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation ; 


Their love of sins passes away. Their 
love of the world passesaway. Their 
supreme attachment to their earthly 
friends rather than God passes away. 
Their love of sin, their sensuality, 
pride, vanity, levity, ambition, passes 
away. There is a deep and radical 
change on all these subjects,—a 
change which commences at the new 
birth ; which is carried on by pro- 
gressive sanctification ; and which is 
consummated at death and in heaven. 
{ Behold, all things are become new. 
That is, all things in view of the mind. 
The purposes of life, the feelings of 
the heart, the principles of action, 
all become new. The understanding 
is consecrated to new objects, the 
body is employed in new service, the 
heart forms newattachments. Nothing 
can be more strikingly descriptive of 
the facts in conversion than this; 
nothing more entirely accords with 
the feelings of the new-born soul. All 
is new. ‘here are new views of God, 
and of Jesus Christ; new views of 
this world and of the world to come ; 
new views of truth and of duty; and 
every thing is seen in 2 new aspect 
and with new feclings. Nothing is 
more common in young converts than 
such feelings, and nothing is more 
common than for them to say that all 
things are new. The Bible seems to 
be a new book, and though they may 
have often read it before, yet there is 
a beauty about it which they never 
saw before, and which they wonder 
they have not before perceived. The 
whole face of nature scems to them 
to be changed, and they seem to bein 
a new world. The hills, and vales, 
and streams; the sun, the stars, the 
groves, the forests, seem to be new. 
A new beauty is spread over them 
all; and they now see them to be the 
work of God, and his glory is spread 
over them all, and they can now say, 


“My Father made them all.” 


The heavens and the carth are filled 
with new wonders, and all things 
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seem now to speak forth the praise 
of God. Even the very countenances 
of friends seem to be new; and there 
are new feelings towards all men; a 
new kind of love to kindred and 
friends ; and a love before unfelt for 
enemies ; and a new love for all man- 
kind. 

18. And all things are of God. This 
refers particularly to the things in 
question, the renewing of the heart, 
and the influences by which Paul had 
heen brought to a state of willingness 
to forsake all, and to devote his life to 
the self-denying labours invoived in 
the purpose of making the Saviour 
known. He makes the statement gen- 
eral, however, showing his belief that 
not only these things were produced 
by God, but that all things were un- 
der his direction, and subject to his 
control. Nothing that he had done 
was to be traced to his own agency or 
power, but God was to be acknow- 
ledged everywhere. This great truth 
Paul never forgot ; and he never suf- 
fered himself to lose sight of it. It 
was in his view a cardinal and glorious 
truth; and he kept its influence always 
before his mind and his heart. In 
the important statement which fol- 
lows, therefore, about the ministry of 
reconciliation, he deeply feels that the 
whole plan, and all the success which 
has attended the plan, was to be 
traced not to his zeal, or fidelity, or 
skill, but to the agency of God; see 
Note on 1 Cor. ili. 6, 7. § Who hath 
reconciled us to himself. The word 
us here includes, doubtless, all who 
were Christians—whether Jews or 
Gentiles, or whatever was their rank. 
They had all been brought into a state 
of reconciliation, or agreement with 
God through the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Before they were opposed to God. 
They had violated his laws. They 
were his enemies. But by the means 
of the plan of salvation they had been 
brought into a state of agreement, or 
harmony, and were united in feeling 
and inaim with him. Two men who 
have been alienated by prejudice, by 
passion, or by interest, are reconciled 
when the cause of the alienation is 
removed, on whichever side it may 
have existed, or if on both sides, and 
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when they lay aside their enmity 
and become friends, Thenceforward 
they are agreed, and live together 
without alienation, heart-burnings, 
jealousies, and strife. So between 
God and man. There was a vari- 
ance ; there was an alienation. Man 
was alienated from God. MWe had no 
love forhim. He disliked his govern- 
ment and laws. He was unwilling to 
be restrained. He sought his own 
pleasure. JIe was proud, vain, self- 
confident. He was not pleased with 
the character of God, or with his 
claims, or his plans. And in like 
manner, God was displeased with the 
pride, the sensuality, the rebellion, 
the haughtiness of man. Ile was dis- 
pleased that his law had been vio- 
lated, and that man had cast off 
his government. Now reconciliation 
could take place only when these 
causes of alienation should be laid 
aside, and when God and man should 
be brought to harmony; when man 
should lay aside his love of sin, and 
should be pardoned, and when, there- 
fore, God could consistently treat him 
as a friend. The Greek word which 
is here used (xerzAAdoow) Means pro- 
perly to change against any thing ; to 
exchange for any thing, for money, or 
for any article—Robinson. In the 
New Testament it means to changa 
one person towards another; that is, 
to reconcile to any one; see Note on 
Rom. v.10. It conveys the idea of 
producing a change, so that one who 
is alienated should be brought tv 
friendship. Of course, all the change 
which takes place must be on the 
part of man, for God will not change, 
and the purpose of the plan of recon- 
ciliation is to effect such a change in 
man as to make him in fact reconciled 
to God, and at agreement with him. 
There were indeed obstacles to recon- 
ciliation on the part of God, but they 
did not arise from any unwillingness 
to be reconciled ; from any reluctance 
to treat his creature as his friend ; 
but they arose from the fact that 
man had sinned, and that God was 
just; that such is the perfection of 
God that he cannot treat the good and 
evil alike ; and that, therefore, if he 
should treat man as his friend, it was 
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necessary that in some proper way he 
should maintain the honour of his law, 
and show his hatred of sin, and should 
secure the conversion and future 
Obedience of the offender. All this 
God proposed to secure by the atone- 
ment made by the Redeemer, render- 
ing it consistent for him to exercise 
the benevolence of his nature, and to 
pardon the offender. But God is not 
changed. The plan of reconciliation 
has made no change in his character. 
It has not made him a different being 
from what he was before. There is 
often a mistake on this subject ; and 
men seem to suppose that God was 
originally stern, and unmerciful, and 
inexorable, and that he has been made 
mild and forgiving by the atonement. 
But it is not so. No change has been 
made in God; none needed to be 
made ; none could be made. IIe was 
always mild, and merciful, and good ; 
and the gift of a Saviour and the plan 
of reconciliation ts just an expression 
of his original willingness to pardon. 
When a father sees a child struggling 
in the stream, and in danger of 
drowning, the peril and the cries of 
the child make no change in the char- 
acter of the father, but such was his 
former love for the child that he would 
plunge into the stream at the hazard 
of his own life to save him. So it is 
with God. Such was his original 
love for man, and his disposition to 
show mercy, that he would submit to 
any sacrifice, except that of truth 
and justice, in order that he might 
save him. WHence he sent his only 
Son to die—not to change his own 
character ; not to make himself a dif- 
ferent being from what he was, but in 
order to show his love and his readi- 
ness to forgive when it could be con- 
sistently done. ‘“ God so loved the 
world tuat he sent his only be- 
gotten Son,” John iii. 16. J By 
Jesus Christ. By the agency, or 
medium of Jesus Christ. Ie was the 
mediator to interpose in the work of 
reconciliation. And he was abund- 
antly qualified for this work, and was 
the only being that has lived in this 
world who was qualified for it. For, 
(1.) He was endowed with a divine 
and human nature—the nature of 
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both the parties at issue—God and 
man, and thus, in the language of 
Job, could “ Jay his hand upon both,” 
Job ix. 33, (2.) He was intimately 
acquainted with both the parties, and 
knew what was needful to be done. 
He knew God the Father so well that 
he could say, ‘‘No man knoweth the 
Father but the Son,” Mat. xi. 27. 
And he knew man so well that it could 
be said of him, he “needed not that 
any should testify of man, for he knew 
what was in man,” John ii. 25. No 
one can be a mediator who is not ac- 
quainted with the feelings, views, 
desires, claims, or prejudices of both 
the parties at issue. (3.) Ile was the 
friend of both the parties. Heloved 
God. Noman ever doubted this, or 
had any reason to call it in question, 
and he was always desirous of sectr- 
ing allthat God claimed, and of vindi- 
cating him, and he never abandoned 
any thing that God had a right to 
claim. And he loved man. Ile 
showed this in all his life. He sought: 
his welfare in every way possible, and 
gave himself for him. Yet no one is 
qualified to act the mediators part 
who is not the common friend of both 
the parties at issue, and who will not 
seek the welfare, the right, or the 
honour of both. (4.) He was willing 
to suffer any thing from either party 
in order to produce reconciliation. 
From the hand of God he was willing 
to endure all that he deemed to be 
necessary, in order to show his hatred 
of sin by his vicarious sufferings, and 
to make an atonement; and from the 
hand of man he was willing to endure 
all the reproach, and contumely, and 
scorn which could be possibly involved 
in the work of inducing man to bo 
reconciled to God.—And, (5.) He has 
removed all the obstacles which ex- 
isted to a reconciliation. On the 
part of God, he has made it consistent 
for him to pardon. Ile has made an 
atonement, so that God can be just 
while he justifies the sinner. He has 
maintained his truth, and justice, and 
secured the stability of his mora: 
government while he admits offenders 
to his favour. And on the part of 
man, he, by the agency of his Spirit, 
overcomes the unwillingness of the 
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19 To wit, that God was in| unto himself, not imputing their 


Christ, 


reconciling the 


sinner to be reconciled, humbles his 
pride, shows him his sin, changes his 
heart, stibdues his enmity against 
God, and secures in fact a hatmony 
of feeling and purpose between God 
and man, so that they shall be recon- 
ciled for ever. {J And hath given to 
us. To us the apostles and our fel- 
low-labourers. ( The ministry of 
reconciliation. ‘That is, of announc- 
ing to men the nature and the condi- 
tions of this plan of being reconciled. 
We have been appointed to make this 
known, and to press its acceptation 
on men; see ver. 20. 

19. To wit (Greek, ‘Ns ¢e1), namely. 
This verse is designed further to state 
the nature of the plan of reconcilia- 
tion, and of the message with which 
they were intrusted. It contains an 
abstract, or an epitome of the whole 
plan; and is one of those emphatic 
passages in which Paul compresses into 
a single sentence the substance of the 
whole plan of redemption. { That 
God was in Christ. That God was by 
Christ (év Xeers), by means of Christ; 
by the agency, or mediatorship of 
Christ. Or it may mean that God 
was united to Christ, aiid manifested 
himself byhim. So Doddtidge ititer- 
prets it. Christ was the mediator by 
means of whom God designed to ac¢- 
complish the great work of reconcilia- 
tion. J Reconciling the world unto 
himself. The world here evidently 
means the human race generally, 
without distinction of nation, age, or 
rank. The whole world was alienated 
from him, and he sought to have it 
reconciled. ‘I'his is one incidental 
proof that God designed that the plan 
of salvation should be adapted to all 
men ; see Note on ver. 14. It may be 
observed further, that God sought that 
the world should be reconciled. Mati 
did not seek it We had no plan for it. 
He did not desire it. He had no way to 
effect it. Itwas the offended party, not 
the offending, that sought to be recon- 
ciled ; and this shows the strength of 
his love. Tt was love for enemies and 


world | trespasses @ unto them; and hath 


a Ro. 3. 24, 25. 

alienated beings, and love evinced to 
them by 2 most earnest desire to be- 
come their friend, and to be at agree- 
ment with them ; comp. Note on Rom, 
v. 8. Tindal renders this very aecur- 
ately, “ For God was in Christ, and 
made agreement between the world 
and himself, and imputed not their 
sins unto them.” {| Not imputing 
their trespasses. Not reckoning their 
transgressions to them; that is, for- 
giving them, pardoning them. On 
the meaning of the word impute, see 
Note, Rom. iv. 3. The idea here is, 
that God did not charge on them 
with inexorable severity and stern 
jastice their offences, but graciously 
provided a plan of pardon, and offered 
to rémit their sin’ on the conditions 
of the gospel. The platt of recon- 
ciliation demonstrated that he was 
not disposed to impute their sins to 
them, as he might have done, and to 
punish them with unmitigated severity 
for their critnes, but was more dis- 
posed to pardon and forgive. And it 
may be het’e asked, if God was not dis- 
posed to charge with unrelenting 
severity their owt sins to their ac- 
count, but was rather disposed to par- 
don them, can we believe that he is 
disposed to charge on them the sin of 
another? If he does not chatge on 
them with inexorable and unmitigated 
severity thetr own tratisgressions, will 
he charge on them with unrelenting 
severity—or at all—the sin of Adim? 
see Note on Rom. v.19. The senti- 
ment here is, that God is not disposed 
or inclined to chatge the tranagres- 
sions of men upon them; he has no 
pleasure in doing it ; and therefore he 
has provided a plan by which they 
may be pardoned. At the same time 
it is true that unless their sins are 
patdoned, justice will charge of im- 
pute their sins to them, and will exact 
punishment to the uttermost. 

[See also the supplementary Notes on Ro- 
mans y. 12, 19, where the subject of inipnted 
sin is considered atlength. Theargument by 
which the author attempts here to set aside 
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1 committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. 


1 put in us. 
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that doctrine, is not of great force. Because 


God “ graciously provided a plan of pardon,” 
in consequence of which he can consistently 
remit or not reckon transgression, he cannot 
be supposed to hold us guilty of Adam's sin! 
This is substantially the argument. We 
might just reverse the matter, and would then 
certainly argue more conclusively thus: God 
oes impute the first sin to us, and we are 
guilty, moreover, of actual sin, therefore in 
love he has provided a plan by which he can 
ronsistently deliver us from this accumulated 
load of sin. The deeper our guilt, the greater 
the necessity for the provision. But how the 
providing of atonement disprovesthe doctrine 
of imputed sin, it is impossible to see. Besides 
the non-imputation of trespasses here spoken 
of, can only be applied to such as accept the 
provision in the gospel, and can therefore be 
a0 reason for the denial of imputed sin. 
Neither this nor actual sin will be charged 
against the believer, and the glory of Christ's 
work is that it delivers him from both. Mr. 
Scott thus interprets, “ When, therefore, sin- 
ners were brought to God, as‘ in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself’ in humble 
faith, he no more imputed their trespasses 
unto them, but blotted them out bya free for- 
giveness.” Nor can the language mean any 
thing else; for while by the atonement all 
legal obstructions are removed, sinners are still 
charged with guilt, till they receive it. It ought 
also to be noticed, that the author changes the 
idea in the text into a mere disposition on 
the part of God not to charge trespasses, 
whereas the apostle speaks of their actual non- 
imputation. This last certainly cannot be 
strictly universal. If that be intended, there 
should have accompanied it some explanation 
of the difficulties with which such an opinion 
is surrounded, and of the manner in which the 
passage can be reconciled with other passages 
which speak of non-imputation of guilt, as a 
privilege exclusively confined to believers. 
If the universality of the non-imputation 
could be made out, there might be something 
like foundation for the argument against im- 
puted sin ; though even in that case, it would 
not follow, that, because God had remitted the 
sins of all, or determined nut to reckon them, 
imputed sin had not existed and been remitted 
too, as well as actual transgressions } 


§ And hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. Margin, “ put 
in us.” Tiridal renders this, ‘and 
hath committed unto us the preach- 
ing of the atonement.” The meaning 
is, that the office of naking known the 
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20 Now then we are® ambassa- 
dors for Christ; as though God 
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nature of this plan, and the conditions 
on which God was willing to be recon- 
ciled to man, had been committed to 
the ministers of the gospel. 

20. Now then we are ambassadors 
Jor Christ. We are the ambassadors 
whom Christ has sent forth to nego- 
tiate with men in regard to their re- 
conciliation to God. Tindal renders 
this, ““ Now then are we messengers 
in the room of Christ.” The word 
here used (sessBtiouer, from sxeicBus, 
an aged man, an elder, and then an 
ambassador) means to act as an am- 
bassador, or sometimes merely to de- 
liver a message for another, without 
being empowered to do any thing 
more than to explain or enforce it.— 
Bloomfield. See Thucyd. 7.9. An 
ambassador is a minister of the highest 
rank, employed by one prince or state 
at the court of another, to manage the 
concerns of his own prince or state, 
and representing tlie dignity and power 
of his sovereign. Webster. He is 
sent to do what the sovereign would 
himself do were he present. They are 
sent to make known the will of the 
sovereign, and to negotiate matters of 
commerce, of war, or of peace, and in 
general every thing affecting the in- 
terests of the sovereign among the 
people to whom they are sent. At 
all times, and in all countries, an am- 
bassador is a sacred character, and 
his person is regarded as inviolable. 
Hie is bound implicitly to obey the 
instructions of his sovereign, and as 
far as possible to do only what the 
sovereign would do were he himself 
present. Ministers are ambassadors 
for Christ, as they are sent to do what 
he would do were he personally pre- 
sent. They are to make known, and 
to explain, and enforce the terms on 
which God is willing to be reconciled 
to men. They are not to negotiate 
on any new terms, nor to change those 
which God has propesed, nor to fol- 
low their own plans or devices, but 
they are simply to urge, explain, state, 
and enforce the terms on which God 
is willing to be reconciled. Ofcourse 
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did beseech you by us, we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God. 

21 For¢he hath made him to 


a Is. 53,6,9,12; Ga. 3.13; 1 Pe, 2.22,24; 1 
John 3.5. 


they. are to seek the honour of the 


sovereign who has sent them forth, 
and to seck to do only his will. They 
go not to promote their own welfare ; 
not to seek honour, dignity, or emolu- 
ment; but they go to transact the 
business which the Son of God would 
engage in were he again personally 
on the earth. It follows that their 
office is one of great dignity, and great 
responsibility, and that respect should 
be showed them as the ambassadors of 
the King of kings. { Asthough God 
did beseech you by us. Our message 
is to be regarded as the message of 
God. It is God who speaks. What 
we say to you is said in his name and 
on his authority, and should be re- 
ceived with the respect which is due 
to a message directly from God. The 
gospel message is God speaking to 
men through the ministry, and en- 
treating them to bereconciled. This 
invests the message which the minis- 
ters of religion bear with infinite 
dignity and solemnity; and it makes 
it a fearful and awful thing to re- 
ject it. & We pray you in Christ's 
stead (irie Xgorov). In the place of 
Christ; or doing what he did when on 
earth, and what he would do were. he 
where we are. ¥ Be ye reconciled to 
God. This is the sum and burden of 
the message which the ministers of the 
gospel bear to their fellow-men ; see 
Note on ver.19. It implies that man 
has something to do in this work. He 
is to be reconciled to God. He is to 
give up his opposition. He is to sub- 
mit to the terms of mercy. All the 
change in the case is to be in him, for 
God cannot change. God has removed 
all the obstacles to reconciliation 
which existed on Ais part. He has 
done all that he will do, all that needed 
to be done, in order to render recon- 
ciliation easy as possible. And now 
it remains that man should lay aside 
nis hostility, abandon his sins, embrace 
the terms of mercy, and become in 
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be sin for us, who knew no 
sin; that we might be made ¢ 


the righteousness of God ir 
him. 

& Ro. 5.19. 
fact reconciled to God. And tho 


great object of the ministers of recon- 
ciliation is to urge this duty on their 
fellow-men. They are to do it in the 
name of Christ. They are to do it 
as if Christ were himself present, and 
were himself urging the message. 
They are to use the arguments which 
he would use ; evince the zeal which 
he would show; and present the mo- 
tives which he would present to induce 
a dying world to become in fact re- 
conciled to God. 

21. For he hath made him to be sin 
for us. The Greek here is, ‘for him 
who knew no sin, he hath made sin, or 
a sin-offering for us.” The design of 
this very important verse is, to urge 
the strongest possible reason for being 
reconciled to God. This is implied 
in the word (ya) for. Paul might 
have urged other arguments, and pre- 
sented other strong considerations. 
But he chooses to present this fact, 
that Christ has been made sin for us, 
as embodying and concentrating all, 
It is the most affecting of all argu- 
ments; it is the one that is likely to 
prove most effectual. It is not indeed 
improper to urge on men every other 
consideration to induce them to be 
reconciled to God. It is not impro- 
per to appeal to them by the convic- 
tion of duty ; to appeal to their reason 
and conscience; to remind them of 
the claims, the power, the goodness, 
and the fear of the Creator ; to re- 
mind them of the awful consequences 
of a continued hostility to God; to 
persuade them by the hope of heaven, 
and by the fear of hell (ver. 11.) to 
become his friends : but, after all, the 
strongest argument, and that which 
is most adapted to melt the soul, is 
the fact that the Son of God has be- 
come incarnate for our sins, and has 
suffered and died in our stead. When 
all other appeals fail this is effectual ; 
and this is in fact the strong argu- 
ment by which the mass of those who 
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become Christians are induced to 
abandon their opposition and to be- 
come reconciled to God. J To be 
sin. The words ‘to be’ are not in 
the origina], iterally it is, ‘he has 
made him sin, or a sin-offering’ 
(dpasriay teroinowv), But what is meant 
by this? What is the exact idea 
which the apostle intended to convey ? 
I answer, it cannot be, (1.) ‘That he 
was literally sin in the abstract, or sin 
as such. No one can pretend this. 
The expression must be, therefore, in 
some sense, figurative. Nor, (2.) Can 
it mean that he was @ sinner, for it is 
said in immediate connection that he 
“knew no sin,” and it is everywhere 
said that he was holy, harmless, un- 
defiled. Nor, (3.) Can it mean that 
he was, in any proper sense of the 
word, guilty, for no one is truly guilty 
who is not personally a transgressor 
of the law ; and if he was, in any pro- 
per sense, guzlty, then he deserved to 
die, and his death could have no more 
merit than that of any other guilty 
being ; and if he was properly guilty 
it would make no difference in this 
respect whether it was by his own fault 
or by imputation: a guilty being de- 
serves to be punished; and where 
there is desert of punishment there 
can be no merit in sufferings. But 
all such views as go to make the holy 
Redeemer a sinner, or guilty, or de- 
serving of the sufferings which he en- 
dured, border on blasphemy, and are 
abhorrent to the whole strain of the 
Scriptures. In no form, in no sense 
possible, is it to be maintained that 
the Lord Jesus was sinful or guilty. 
It is a corner stone of the whole sys- 
tem of religion, that in all conceivable 
senses of the expression he was holy, 
and pure, and the object of the divine 
approbation. And every view which 
fairly leads to the statement that he 
was in any sense guilty, or which im- 
plies that he deserved to die, is prima 
facie a false view, and should be at 
once abandoned But, (4.) If the 
declaration that he was made “sin” 
(auaoriav) does not mean that he was 
sin itself, or a sinner, or guilty, then 
it must mean that he was a sin-offer- 
ing,—an offering or a sacrifice for sin; 
and this is the interpretation which is 
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now generally adopted by expositors ; 
or it must be taken as an abstract for 
the concrete, and mean that God 
treated him as if he were a sinner. 
The former interpretation, that it 
means that God made him asin-offer- 
ing, is adopted by Whitby, Doddridge, 
Macknight, Rosenmiiller, and others; 
the latter, that it means that God 
treated him as a sinner, is adopted by 
Vorstius, Schoettgen, Robinson (Lez.), 
Bishop Bull, and others. There are 
many passages in the Old Testament 
where the word “sin”? (duagria) is 
used in the sense of sin-offering, or a 
sacrifice for sin. Thus, Hos. iv. 8, 
‘“‘ They eat up the sin of my people ;” 
t. é. the sin-offerings ; see Ezek. xliii. 


22, 25 ; xliv. 29; xlv. 22, 23,25. See 
Whitby’s Note on this verse. But 
whichever meaning is adopted, 


whether it means that he wasa sacrifice 
for sin, or that God treated him as 7 
he were a siuner, 7. ¢. subjected him 
to sufferings which, if he had been 
personally a sinner, would have been 
a proper expression of his hatred ot 
transgression, anda proper punishment 
for sin, in either case it means that 
he made an atonement ; that he died 
for sin; that his death was not merely 
that of a martyr ; but that it was de- 
signed by substituted sufferings to 
make reconciliation between man and 
God. Locke renders this, probably 
expressing the true sense, ‘ For God 
hath made him subject to suffering 
and death, the punishment and con- 
sequence of sin, as if he had been a 
sinner, though he were guilty of no 
sin.” To me, it seems probable that 
the sense is, that God treated him as 
af he had been a sinner; that he sub- 
jected him to such pains and woes as 
would have been a proper punishment 
if he had been guilty; that while he 
was, in fact, in all senses perfectly 
innocent, and while God knew this, yet 
that in consequence of the voluntary 
assumption of the place of man which 
the Lord Jesus took, it pleased the 
Father to lay on him the deep sorrows 
which would be the proper expression 
of his sense of the evil of sin ; that he 
endured so much suffering, as would 
answer the same great ends in main- 
taining the truth, and honour, and 
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justice of God, as if the guilty had 
themselves endured the penalty of the 
law. ‘This, I suppose, is what is 
usually meant when it is said ‘‘our sins 
were imputed to him;” and though 
this language is not used in the Bible, 
and though it is liable to great mis- 
apprehension and perversion, yet if 
this is its meaning, there can be no 
objection to it. 


(Certainly Christ's being made sin, is not to 
be explained of his being made sin in the ab- 
stract, nor of his having actually become a sin- 
ner; yet it does imply, thatsin was charged on 
Christ, or that it wasimputed to him, and that 
he became answerable for it. Nor can this 
iden be excluded, even if we admit that “ sin- 
offering” is the proper rendering of cpeaerieg 
in the passage. “That Christ,” says an old 
divine commenting on this place, “was made 
sin for us, because he was a sacrifice for sin, 
we confess; but therefore was hea sacrifice for 
sin because our sins were imputed to him, and 
punished in him.” The doctrine of imputa- 
tion of sin to Christ is here, by plain enough 
inference at least. The rendering in our 
Bibles, however, asserts it in a more direct 
form. Nor, after all the criticism that has 
been expended on the text, does there seem 
any necessity for the abandonment of that 
rendering, on the part of the advocate of im- 
putation. For first éuegré« in the Septuagint, 
and the corresponding DUN in the Hebrew, 


denote both the sin and the sin-offering, the 
piacular sacrifice and the crime itself. Second, 
the antithesis in the passage, so obvious and 
beautiful, is destroyed by the adoption of “sin- 
offering.” Christ was made sin, we righte- 
ousness, 

There seems in our author's comment on 
this place, and also on the fifth of the Romans, 
an attempt to revive the oft refuted objection 
against imputation, viz., that it involves some- 
thing like a transference of moral character, 
an infusion, rather than an imputation of sin 
or righteousness. Nothing of this kind is at 
all implied in thedoctrine. Its advocates with 
one voice disclaim it; and the reader will see 
the objection answered at length in the sup- 
plementary Notes on the fourth and fifth chap- 
ters of Romans. What then is the value of 
such arguments or insinuations as these: * All 
such views as go to make the holy Redeemer 
a sinner, or guilty, or deserving of the suffer- 
ings he endured, border on blasphemy,” &c. 
Nor is it wiser to affirm that “if Christ was 
properly guilty, it would make no difference 
in this respect, whether it was by his own 
fault ur by imputation.” What may be meant 
in this connection by “ properly guilty,’’ we 
know not. But this is certain, that there isan 
immense difference between Christ’s having 
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the guilt of our iniquities charged on him, and 
having the guilt of his own so charged. 

It is admitted in the commentary, that God 
“treated Christ as if he had been a sinner,” 
and this is alleged as the probable sense of the 
passage. But this treatment of Christ on the 
part of God, must have some ground, and 
where shall we find it, unless in the imputa- 
tion of sin to him? Ifthe guilt of our iniquities, 
or which is the same thing, the law obligation 
to punishment, be not charged on Christ, how 
in justice can he be subjected to the punish- 
ment? If he had not voluntarily come under 
such obligation, what claim had law on him ? 
That the very words “sin imputed to Christ” 
are not found in scripture, is not @ very for- 
midable objection. The words in this text 
are stronger and better “ He was made sin,” 
and says Isaiah, according to the rendering of 
Bishop Lowth, “The Lord made to meet upoc 
him the iniquities of us all. It was required 
of him, and he was made answerable.” Isa. 
iti. 6.] 
¥ Who knew no sin. He was not 
guilty. He was perfectly holy and 
pure. This idea is thus expressed hy 
Peter (1 Pet. ii. 22): ‘‘ who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth;”’ and in Heb. vii. 26, it is said 
he was “holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners.” In all re- 
spects, and in all conccivable senses, 
the Lord Jesus was pure and holy. 
If he had not been, he would not have 
been qualified to make an atonement. 
Hence the sacred writers are every- 
where at great pains to keep this idea 
prominent, for on this depends the 
whole superstructure of the plan of 
salvation. The phrase “knew no sin,” 
isan expression of great beauty and 
dignity. It indicates his entire and 
perfect purity. He was altogether 
unacquainted with sin; he was a 
stranger to transgression; he was 
conscious of no sin; he committed 
none. Ile had a mind and heart per- 
fectly free from pollution, and his 
whole life was perfectly pure and holy 
inthe sight of God. Q That we might 
be made the righteousness of God. 
This is a Ilebraism, meaning the same 
as divinely righteous. It means that 
we are made righteous in the sight of 
God; that is, that we are accepted as 
righteous, and treated as righteous by 
God on account of what the Lord 
Jesus has done. ‘There is here an 
evident and beautiful contrast between 
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what is said of Christ, and what is 
said of us. He was made sin; we are 
made righteousness ; that is, he was 
treated as if he were a sinner, though 
he was perfectly holy and pure; we 
are treated as if we were righteous, 
though we are defiled and depraved. 
The idea is, that on account of what 
the Lord Jesus bas endured in our 
behalf we are treated as if we had 
ourselves entirely fulfilled the law of 
God, and had never become exposed 
toits penalty. In the phrase “ righte- 
ousness of God,” there is a reference 
to the fact that this is Acs plan of 
making men righteous, or of justify- 
ing them. ‘They who thus become 
righteous, or are justified, are justified 
on his plan, and by a scheme which 
he has devised. Locke renders this, 
‘that we, in and by him, might be 
made righteous, by a rightcousness 
imputed to us by God.” The idea is, 
that all our righteousness in the sight 
of God we receive in and through a 
Redeemer. All is to be traced to 
him. This verse contains a beautiful 
epitome of the whole plan of salvation, 
and the peculiarity of the Christian 
scheme. On the one hand, one who 
was perfectly innocent, by a voluntary 
substitution, is treated as m he were 
guilty ; that is, is subjected to pains 
and sorrows which if he were guilty 
would be a proper punishment for sin : 
and on the other, they who are guilty 
and who deserve to be punished, are 
treated, through his vicarious suffer- 
ings, as if they were perfectly inno- 
cent; that is, in a manner which 
would be a proper expression of God’s 
approbation if he had not sinned. The 
whole plan, therefore, is one of sub- 
stitution; and without substitution, 
there can be no salvation. Innocence 
voluntarily suffers for guilt, and the 
guilty are thus made pure and holy, 
itd are saved. The greatness of the 
divine compassion and love is thus 
shown for the guilty; and on the 
ground of this it is right and proper 
for God to call on men to be rocon- 
ciled to him. It is the strongest 
argument that cau be used. When 
God has given his only Son to the 
bitter suffering of death on the cross 
tx order that we may be reconciled, it 
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is the highest possible argument which 
can be used why we should cease our 
opposition to him, and become his 
friends, 


[See the supplementary Notes on Rom. i. 
17; iii. 21. See also the additional Note aboye, 
on the first clause of the verse, The “righte- 
ousness of God," is doubtless that righteous 
ness which the divine Saviour wrought out, ir 
his active and passive obedience, and if ever 
any of the guilty race of Adam are “ treate: 
as righteous’ by God, it must be solely on thr 
ground of its imputation.] 


REMARKS, 


1. Jt is possible for Christians te 
have the assurance that they shal. 
enter into heaven, yer. 1. Paul said 
that he knew this; John knew thie 
(see Note on ver. 1), and there is no 
reason why others should not know it. 
If a man hates sin he may know that 
as well as any thing else ; if he loves 
God, why should he not know that as 
well as to know that he loves an 
earthly friend? If he desires to be 
holy, to enter heaven, to be eternally 
pure, why should we have any doubt 
about that? If he loves to pray, to 
read the Bible, to converse of heaven 
— if his heart is truly in these things, 
he may know it, as well as know any 
thing else about his own character ov 
feclings. 

2. If a Christian may know it, he 
should know it. No other knowledge 
is so desirable as this. Nothing will 
produce so much comfort as this. 
Nothing will contribute so much to 
make him firm, decided, and consistent 
in his Christian walk as this. No 
other knowledge will give him so much 
support in temptation; so much com- 
fort in trial; so much peace in death. 
And if aman is a Christian, he should 
give himself no rest till he obtains 
assurance on this subject; if he 
is not a Christian he cannot know 
that too soon, or take too early 
measures to flee from the wrath to 
come. 

3. The body will soon be dissolved 
in death, ver. 1. It isa frail crumb- 
ling, decaying dwelling, that must 
soon be taken down. It bas none of 
the properties of a permanent abode. 
It con be held together but a little 
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time. It is likea hut or cottage, that 
is shaken by every gust of wind; like 
atent when the pins are loose, and 
the cords unstranded, or rotten, and 
when the wind will soon sweep it away. 
And since this is the fact, we may as 
well know it, and not attempt to con- 
ceal it from the mind. All truth may 
be looked at calmly, and should be, 
and a man who is residing in a frail 
and shattered dwelling, should be look- 
ing out for one that is more perma- 
nent and substantial. Death should 
pe looked at. The fact that this tab- 
ernacle shall be taken down should be 
looked at; and every man should be 
asking with deep interest the question 
whether there is not a more per- 
manent dwelling for him in a better 
world. 

4, This life is burdened, and is full 
of cares, ver. 2, 4. It is such as is 
fitted to make us desire a better state. 
We groan here under sin, amidst 
temptation, encompassed by the cares 
and toils of life. 
with duties, and we are oppressed by 
trials; and under all we are sinking 
to the grave. Soon, under the ac- 
cumulated burdens, the body will be 
crushed, and sink back to the dust. 
Man cannot endure the burden long, 
and ne must soon die. These accum- 
ulated trials and cares are such as 
are adapted to make him desire a 
better inheritance, and to look for- 
ward to a better world. God designs 
that this shall be a world of care and 
anxiety, in order that we may be led 
to seek a better portion beyond the 
grave. 

5. The Christian has a permanent 
home in heaven, ver. 1, 2,4. ‘There 
is a house not made with hands; an 
eternal home; a world where mortality 
isunknown. There is his home; that 
is his eternal dwelling. Were he is a 
stranger, among strangers, in a strange 
world. In heaven is his home. The 
body here may be sick, feeble, dying ; 
there it shall be vigorous, strong, im- 
mortal. He may have no comfortable 
dwelling here ; he may be poor, and 
afflicted; there he shall have an un- 
decaying dwelling, an unchanging 
home. Who ina world like this should 
not desire to be a Christian? What 
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other condition of life is so desirable 
as that of the man who is sure that 
after a few more days he shall be 
admitted to an eternal home in 
heaven, where the body never dies, 
and where sin and sorrow are known 
no more ? 

6. The Christian should be willing 
to bear all the pain and sorrow which 
God shall appoint, ver. 1—4. Why 
should he not? He knows not only 
that God is good in all this; but he 
knows that it is but for a moment ; 
that he is advancing toward heaven, 
and that he will soon be at home. 
Compared with that eternal rest what 
trifles are all the sufferings of this 
mortal life! 

4%. We should not desire to die 
merely to get rid of pain, or to be 
absent from the body, ver. 4. It is 
not merely in order that we may be 
‘“unclothed,” or that we may get 
away from a suffering body, that we 
should be willing to die. Many a sin- 


We are burdened ; ner suffers so much here that he is 


willing to plunge into an awful eter- 
nity, as he supposes, to get rid of pain, 
when, alas! he plunges only into 
deeper and eternal woe. We should 
be willing to bear as much pain, and 
to bear it as long as God shall be 
pleased to appoint. We should sub- 
mit to all without a murmur. We 
Should be anxious to be relieved only 
when God shall judge it best for us to 
be away from the body, and to be pre- 
sent with the Lord. 

8. In a mere readiness to die there 
is no evidence that we are prepared 
for heaven; comp. ver. 4. Many a 
man supposes that because he is ready 
to die, that, therefore, he is prepared. 
Many a one takes comfort because a 
dying friend was ready and willing to 
die. But in a mere willingness to die 
there is no evidence of a preparation 
for death, because a hundred causes 
may conspire to produce this besides 
piety. And Iet us not be deceived by 
supposing that because we have no 
alarm about death, and are willing to 
go to another world, that therefore we 
are prepared, It may be either stu- 
pidity, or insensibility; it may be a 
mere desire to get rid of suffering ; it 
may be because we are cherishing a 
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hope of heaven which is altogether 
vain and illusive. 

9. The Christian should, and may 
desire to depart and to be in heaven, 
ver. 2.- Heaven is his home; and it 
is his privilege to desire to be there. 
Here he is in a world of trial and of sin. 
There he shall be in a world of joy 
and of holiness. Flere he dwells in a 
frail, suffering,decaying body. There 
he shall be clothed with immortality. 
It is his privilege, therefore, to desire, 
as soon as it shall be the will of God, 
to depart, and to enter on his eternal 
inheritance in heaven. He should 
have a strong, fixed, firm desire for 
that world; and should be ready at 
the shortest notice to go and to be 
for ever with the Lord. 

10. The hopes and joys of Chris- 
tians, and all their peace and calm- 
ness in the prospect of death, are to 
be traced to God, ver. 5. It is 
not that they are not naturally as 
timid and fearful of dying as others ; 
it is not that they have any native 
courage or strength, but it is to be 
traced entirely to the mercy of God, 
and the influence of his Spirit, that 
they are enabled to look calmly at 
death, at the grave, at eternity. With 
the assured prospect of heaven, they 
have nothing to fear in dying ; and if 
we have the “ earnest of the Spirit” 
—the pledge that heaven is ours—we 
have nothing to fear in the departure 
from this world. 

11. The Christian should be, and 
may be, always cheerful, ver. 6. Paul 
said that he was always confident, or 
cheerful. Afflictions did not depress 
him ; trials did not cast him down. He 
was not disheartened by opposition ; 
he did not lose his courage by being 
reviled and persecuted. In all this 
he was cheerful and bold. There is 
nothing in religion to make us melan- 
choly and sad. The assurance of the 
favour of God, and the hope of heaven, 
should have, and will have, just the 
opposite effect. A sense of the pre- 
sence of God, a conviction that we 
are sinners, a deep impression of the 
truth that we are to die, and of the 
infinite interest of the soul at stake, 
will indeed make us serious and sol- 
emn, and should do so. But this is 
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not inconsistent with cheerfulness, but 
is rather fitted to produce it. It is 
favourable to a state of mind where 
all irritability is suppressed, and where 
the mind is made calm and settled ; 
and this is favourable to cheerfulness. 
Besides, there is much, very much in 
religion to prevent sadness, and to 
remove gloom from the soul. The 
hope of heaven, and the prospect of 
dwelling with God and with holy be- 
ings for ever, is the best means of ex- 
pelling the gloom which is caused by 
the disappointments and cares of the 
world. And much as many persons 
suppose that religion creates gloom, it 
is certain that nothing in this world 
has done so much to lighten care, to 
break the force of misfortune and dis- 
appointment, to support in times of 
trial, and to save from despair, as the 
religion of the Redeemer. And it is 
moreover certain that there are no 
persons so habitually calm in their 
feelings, and cheerful in their tem- 
pers, as consistent and devout Chris- 
tians. If there are some Christians, 
like David Brainerd, who are melan- 
choly and sad, as there are undoubt- 
edly, it should be said, (1.) That they 
are few in number; (2.) That their 
gloom is to be traced to constitutional 
propensity, and not to religion; (3.) 
That they have, even with all their 
gloom, joys which the world never ex- 
periences, and which can never be 
found in sin; and, (4.) That their 
gloom is not produced by religion, but 
by the want of more of it. 

12. It is noble to act with reference 
to things unseen and eternal, ver. 7. 
It elevates the soul; Jifts it above the 
earth ; purifies the heart; and gives 
to man anew dignity. It prevents all 
the grovelling effect of acting from a 
view of present objects, and with re- 
ference to the things which are just 
around us. ‘ Whatever withdraws 
us,” says Dr. Johnson, “from the 
power of our senses ; whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future, 
predominate over the present, ad- 
vances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings.”’— Tour to the Hebrides, p. 
322, ed. Phil. 1810. Whatever directs 
the eye and the heart to heaven ; what- 
ever may make man feel and believe 
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that there is a God, a Saviour, a 
heaven, a world of glory, elevates him 
with the consciousness of his immor- 
tality, and raises him above the grovel- 
ling objects that wither and debase 
the soul. Man should act with refer- 
ence to eternity. He should be con- 
scious of immortality. THe should be 
deeply impressed with that high hon- 
our that awaits him of standing before 
God. Ile should feel that he may 
partake in the glories of the resurrec- 
tion; that he may inherit an eternal 
heaven. Feeling thus, what trifles 
are the things of the earth! ow 
little should he be moved by its trials! 
How little should he be influenced by 
its wealth, its pleasures, and its hon- 
ours ! 

13. The Christian, when he leaves 
the body, is at once with the Lord 
Jesus, ver. 8. He rushes, as it were 
instinctively, to his presence, and casts 
himself at his feet. He has no other 
home than where the Saviour is ; he 
thinks of no future joy or glory but 
that which is to be enjoyed with him. 
Why then should we fear death? Lay 
out of view, as we may, the momen- 
tary pang, the chilliness, and the 
darkness of the grave, and think of 
that which will be the moment after 
death—the view of the Redeemer, the 
sight of the splendours of the heavenly 
world, the angels, the spirits of the 
just made perfect, the river of the 
paradise of God, and the harps of 
praise, and what has man to fear in 
the prospect of dying? 


Why should I shrink at pain or woe, 
Or feel at death dismay ? 

i've Canaan's goodly land in view, 
And realms of endless day. 


Apostles, martyrs, prophets there, 
Around my Saviour stand; 

And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will join the glorious band. 


Jerusalem! my happy home! 
My soul still pants for thee; 
When shall my labours have an eud 
{n joy, and peace, and thee! 
C. Wesley. 
14. Wo should act feeling that we 
are in the immediate presence of God, 
and so as to mect his acceptance and 
approbation, whether we remain on 
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earth, or whether we aro removed tu 
eternity, ver. 9. The prospect of being 
with him, and the consciousness that 
his eye is fixed upon us, should make 
us diligent, humble, and laborious. 
It should be the great purpose of our 
lives to secure his favour,and meet 
with his acceptance; and it should 
make no difference with us in this re- 
spect, where we are— whether on 
earth or in heaven ; with the prospect 
of long life, or of an early death ; in 
society or in solitude; at home or 
abroad ; on the land or on the deep ; 
in sickness or in health ; in prosperity 
or in adversity, it should be our great 
aim so to live as to be “accepted 
of him.” And the Christian will so 
act. To act in this manner is the 
very nature of true piety ; and where 
this desire does not exist, there can be 
no true religion. 

15. We must appear before tho 
judgment-seat, ver. 10. We must all 
appear there. This is inevitable. 
There is not one of the human family 
that can escape. Old and young ; 
rich and poor; bond and free; ali 
classes, all conditions, all nations must 
stand there, and give an account for 
all the deeds done in the body, and re- 
ceive their eternal doom. How solemn 
is the thought of being arraigned! 
How deeply affecting the idca that on 
the issue of that one trial will depend 
our eternal weal or woe! Iow 
overwhelming the reflection that from 
that sentence there can be no appeal ; 
no power of reversing it ; no possibil- 
ity of afterwards changing our des- 
tiny ! 

16. We shall soon be there, ver. 10. 
No one knows when he is to die; and 
death when it comes will remove us at 
once to the judgment-seat. A disease 
that may carry us off in a few hours 
may take us there; or death that may 
come in an instant shall bear us to 
that awful bar. Wow many are 
stricken down ina moment; how many 
are hurried without any warning to 
the solemnities of the eternal world ! 
So we may die. No one can insure 
our lives ; no one can guard us from 
the approach of the invisible king of 
terrors. 

17. We should be ready to depart 
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Tf we must stand at the awful bar; and ; but we should speak with tenderness, 
if we may be summoned there any | earnestness, and with tears (comp. 
moment, assuredly we should lose no | Acts xx. 31), that we may induce our 
time in being ready to go. It is our | friends and fellow-sinners to be recon- 
great business in life; and it should | ciled to God. 
claim our first attention, and all other 19. We should not deem it strange 
things should be postponed that we | or remarkable if we are charged with 
iniy be ready to die. It should be| being deranged for being active and 
the first inquiry every morning, and | zealous in the subject of religion, ver. 
the last subject of thought every|13. There will always be enough, 
evening—for who knows when he | both zn the church and oud of it, to 
tises in the morning but that before | charge us with over-heated zeal; with 
night he may stand at the judgment-j| want of prudence; or with decided 
seat! Who, when he lies down on] mentalalienation. But we are not to 
his bed at night, knows but that in the | forget that Paul was accused of being 
silence of the night-watches he may | “mad ;” and even the Redeemer was 
be summoned to go alone—to leave | thought to be “beside himself.” “ It 
his family and friends, his home and | is sufficient for the disciple that he be 
\is bed, to answer for all the deeds | as his master, and the servant as his 
done in the body ? Lord ;”” and if the Redeemer was 
18. We should endeavour to save | charged with derangement on account 
others from eternal death, ver. 11. If| of his peculiar views and his zeal, we 
we have ourselves any just views of| should not suppose that any strange 
the awful terrors of the day of judg- | thing had happened to us if we are ac- 
ment, and if we have any just views | cused in like manner. 
of the wrath of God, we should en-| 20. The gospel should be offered to 
deavour “to persuade ” others to flee | all men, ver. 14, If Christ died for 
from the wrath to come. We should | all, then salvation is provided for all; 
plead with them; we should entreat | and then it should be offered to all 
them ; we should weep over them ; we | freely and fully. It should be done 
should pray for them, that they may | without any mental reservation, for 
be saved from going up to meet the} God has no such mental reservation ; 
awful wrath of God. If our friends} without any hesitation or misgiving ; 
without any statements that would 
break the force, or weaken the power 
of such an offer on the consciences of 
men. If they reject it, they should 
be left to see that they reject that 
to save themselves from the awful] which is in good faith offered to them, 
terrors of that day. Paul deemed no | and that for this they must give an 
self-denial and no sacrifice too great, | account to God. Every man who 
if he might persuade them to come to | preaches the gospel should feel that 
God, and te save their souls. And | he isnot only permitted but REQUIRED 
who that has any just views of the | to preach the gospel “to every crea- 
awful terrors of the day of judgment; of| ture ;’ nor should he embrace any 
the woes of an eternal hell, and of the | opinion whatever which will in form 
glorics of an eternal heaven; can deem | or in fact cramp him or restrain him 
that labour too great which shall be the | in thus offering salvation to all man- 
means of saving immortal souls? Not| kind. The fact that Christ died for 
to frighten them should we labour, not | all, and that all may be saved, shoulda 
to alarm them merely should we plead | be a fixed and standing point in all 
with them, but we should endeavour | systems of theology, and should be 
by all means to persade them to come | allowed to shape every other opinion, 
to the Redeemer. We should not use | and to shed its influence over every 
tones of harshness and denunciation ; | other view of truth, 
we should not speak of hell as if we 21 All men by nature are dead in 
would rejoice to execute the sentence, ' sins, ver. 14. ‘Theyare insensible to 


are unprepared to meet God; if they 
are living in impenitence and sin, and 
if we have any influence over others 
in any way, we should exert it all to 
induee them to come to Christ, and 
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their own good; to the appeals of 
God ; to the glories of heaven, and to 
the terrors of hell. ‘They do not act 
for eternity ; they are without concern 
in regard to their everlasting destiny. 
They are as insensible to all these 
things, until aroused by the Spirit of 
God, as a dead man in his grave is to 
surrounding objects. And there is 
nothing that ever did arouse such a 
man, or ever could, but the same 
power that made the world, and the 
same voice that raised Lazarus from 
his grave. This melancholy fact 
strikes us everywhere; and we should 
be deeply humbled that it is our con- 
dition by nature, and should mourn 
that it is the condition of our fellow- 
men everywhere. 

22. We should form our estimate of 
objects and of their respective value 
and importance by other considera- 
tions than those which are derived 
from their temporal nature, ver. 16. 
It should not be simply according to 
the flesh. It should not be as they 
estimate them who are living for this 
world. Itshould not be by their rank, 
their splendour, or their fashion. It 
should be by their reference to eter- 
nity, and their bearing on the state of 
things there. 

23. It should be with us a very 
serious inquiry whether our views of 
Christ are such as they have who are 
living after the flesh, or such only as 
the unrenewed mind takes, ver. 16. 
The carnal mind has no just views of 
the Redeemer. ‘To every impenitent 
sinner he is “a root out of a day 
ground.”’ There is no beauty in him. 
And to every hypocrite, and every 
deceived professor of religion, there is 
really no beauty seen in him. There 
is no spontaneous, elevated, glowing 
attachment to him. It is all forced 
and unnatural. But to the true 
Christian there is a beauty seen in his 
character that is not seen in any 
other; and the whole soul loves him, 
and embraces him. His character is 
seen to be most pure and lovely; his 
benevolence boundless; his ability 
and willingness to save, infinite. The 
renewed soul desires no other Savi- 
our ; and rejoices that he is just what 
he is—rejoices in his humiliation as 
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well as his exaltation ; in his poverty 
as well as his glory; rejoices in the 
privilege of being saved by him who 
was spit upon, and mocked, and cru- 
cified, as well as by him who is at the 
right hand of God. One thing is cer- 
tain, unless we have just views of 
Christ we can never be saved. 

24. The new birth is a great and 
most important change, ver.17. It 
is not in name or in profession merely, 
but it is a deep and radical change of 
the heart. It is so great that it may 
be said of each one that he isa new 
creation of God; and in relation to 
each one, that old things are passed 
away, and all things are become new. 
How important it is that we examine 
our hearts and see whether this change 
has taken place, or whether we are 
still living without God and without 
hope. It is indispensable that we be 
born again; John iii. If we are not 
born again, and if we are not new 
creatures in Christ, we must perish 
for ever. No matter what our wealth, 
talent, learning, accomplishment, re- 
putation, or morality; unless we have 
been so changed that it may be said, 
and that we can say, “old things are 
passed away, and all things are become 
new,” we must perish for ever. There 
is no power in the universe that can 
save a man who is not born again. 

25. The gospel ministry is a most 
responsible and important work, ver. 
18, 19. There is no other office of the 
same importance; there is no situa- 
tion in which man can be placed more 
solemn than that of making known the 
terms on which God is willing to be- 
stow favour on apostate man. 

26. How amazing is the divine con- 
descension, that God should have ever 
proposed such a plan of reconciliation, 
ver. 20,21. That he should not only 
have been willing to be reconciled, 
but that he should have sought, and 
have been so anxious for it as to be 
willing to send his own Son to die to 
secure it! It was pure, rich, infinite 
benevolence. God was not. to be 
benefited by it. We was infinitely 
blessed and happy even though mar 
should have been lost. IIe was pure, 
and just, and holy, and it was not 
necessary to resort to this in order ty 
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CHAPTER VI. 
E then, as workers¢  to- 
gether with him, beseech you 
a chap.5.20. 


vindicate his own character. He had 
done man no wrong ; and if man had 
perished in his sins, the throne of God 
would have been pure and spotless. 
It was love; mere love. It was pure, 
holy, disinterested, infinite benevo- 
lence. It was worthy of a God; and 
it has aclaim to the deepest gratitude 
of man. 

Let us then, in view of this whole 
chapter, seek to be reconciled to God. 
Let us lay aside all our opposition to 
him. Let usembrace his plans. Let 
us be willing to submit to him, and to 
become his ETERNAL FRIENDS. Let us 
seek to heaven to which he would 
raise us; and though our earthly house 
of this tabernacle must be dissolved, 
let us be prepared, as we may be, for 
that eternal habitation which he has 
fitted up for all who love him in the 
heavens. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Tas chapter, closely connected in 
sense with the preceding, is designed 
as an address to the Corinthian Chris- 
tians, exhorting them to act worthily 
of their calling, and of their situation 
under such a ministry as they had en- 
joyed. In the previous chapters, Paul 
had discoursed at length of the design 
and of the laboursofthe ministry. The 
main drift of all this was to show them 
the nature of reconciliation, and the 
obligation to turn to God, and to live 
to him. This idea is pursued in this 
chapter ; and in view of the labours 
and self-denials of the ministry, Paul 
urges on the Corinthian Christians 
the duty of coming out from the world, 
and of separating themselves entirely 
from all evil. The chapter may he 
conveniently contemplated in the fol- 
lowing parts: 

I. Paul states that he and his asso- 
ciates were fellow-labourers with God, 
and he exhorts the Corinthians not to 
receive the grace of God in vain. To 
induce them to make a wise improve- 
ment of the privileges which they en- 
joyed, he quotes a passage from Isaiah, 
and applies it as meaning that it was 
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also that ye receive not the grace of 
God in vain.é 
2 (For he saith,¢ I have heard 
b He. 12.15, ¢ Is. 49.8, 


then an acceptable time, and that 


they might avail themselves of mercy, 
ver. 1, 2. 

II, He enumerates the labours and 
self-denials of the ministry. He refers 
to their sincerity, zeal, and honesty of 
life. He shows how much they had 
been willing to endure in order to 
convey the gospel to others, and how 
much they had in fact endured, and 
how much they had benefited others. 
He speaks of their afflictions in a most 
tender and beautiful manner, and of 
the happy results which had followed 
from their self-denying labours, ver. 
8—10. The design of this is, evi- 
dently, to remind them of what their 
religion had cost, and to appeal to 
them in view of all this to lead holy 
and pure lives. 

III. Paul expresses his ardent at- 
tachment for them, and says that if 
they were straitened—if they did not 
live as they should do, it was not be- 
cause he and his fellow-labourers had 
not loved them, and sought their wel- 
fare, but from a defect in themselves, 
ver. 11, 12, 

IV. As areward for all that he had 
done and suffered for them, he now 
asked only that they should live as 
became Christians, ver. 13—18. Ie 
sought not silver, or gold, or apparel. 
IIe had not laboured as he had done 
with any view to a temporal reward. 
And he now asked simply that they 
should come out from the world, and 
be dissociated from every thing that 
was evil. IIe demanded that they 
should be separated from all idolatry, 
and idolatrous practices; assures them 
that there can be no union between 
light and darkness; righteousness and 
unrighteousness; Christ and Belial; 
that there can be no agreement be- 
tween the temple of God and idols; 
reminds them of the fact that they are 
the temple of God; and encourages 
them to do this by the assurance that 
God would be their God, and that they 
should be his adopted sons and daugh- 
ters. The chapter is one of great 
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thee in a time accepted, and in the ; time; behold, now és the day ot 
day of salvation have I succoured | salvation.) 


thee: behold, now és the accepted 


beauty ; and the argument for a holy 


life among Christians is one that is 
exceedingly forcible and tender. 

1. We then, as workers together with 
him. On the meaning of this expres- 
sion, see Note, 1 Cor. iii. 9. The 
Greck here is (cuvsgyouvrss) “ working 
together,” and may mean either that 
the apostles and ministers to whom 
Paul refers were joint-labourers in 
entreating them not to receive the 
grace of God in vain ; or if may mean 
that they co-operated with God, or 
were engaged with him in endeavour- 
ing to secure the reconciliation of the 
world to himself. Tindal renders it, 
“we as helpers.” Doddridge, “ we 
then as the joint-labourers of God.” 
Most expositors have concurred in 
this interpretation. The word pro- 
perly means, to work together ; to co- 
operate in producing any result. 
Macknight supposes that the word 
here is in the vocative, and is an ad- 
dress to the fellow-labourers of Paul, 
entreating them not to reeeive the 
grace of Godinvain. In this opinion 
he is probably alone, and has mani- 
festly departed from the scope and 
design of the passage. Probably the 
most obvious meaning is that of our 
translators, who regard it as teaching 
that Paul was ajoint-worker with God 
in securing the salvation of men. 
Q That ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain, The “ grace of God” here 
means evidently the gracious offer of 
reconciliation and pardon. And the 
sense is, ‘ We entreat you not to ne- 
glect or siight this offer of pardon, so 
as to lose the benefit of it, and be lost. 
It is offered freely and fully. It may 
be partaken of by all, and all may be 
saved. But it may also be slighted, 
and all the benefits of it will then be 
lost.” The sense is, that it was pos- 
sible that this offer might be made to 
them, they might hear of a Saviour, 
be told of the plan of reconciliation, 
and have the offers of mercy pressed 
on their attention and acceptance, 
and yet all be in vain. ‘They might 
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notwithstanding all this be lost, for 
simply to hear of the plan of salvation 
or the offers of mercy, will no more 
save a sinner than to hear of medicine 
will save the sick. It must be em- 
braced and applied, or it will be in 
vain. It is true that Paul probably 
addressed this to those who were pro- 
fessors of religion ; and the sense is, 
that they should use all possible care 
and anxiety lest these offers should 
haye been made in vain. They should 
examine their own hearts; they should 
inquire into their own condition; 
they should guard against self-decep- 
tion. The same persons (chap. v. 20) 
Paul had exhorted also to be recon- 
ciled to God ; and the idea is, that he 
would earnestly entreat even profes- 
sors of religion to give all diligence to 
secure an interest in the saving mercy 
of the gospel, and to guard against 
the possibility of being self-deceived 
and ruined. 

2. For he saith ; see Isaiah xlix. &. 
In that passage the declaration refers 
to the Messiah, and the design is there 
to show that God would be favourable 
to him; that he would hear him when 
he prayed, and would make him the 
medium of establishing a covenant 
with his own people, and of spreading 
the true religion around the earth ; 
see my Note on that place. Paul 
quotes the passage here not as affirm- 
ing that he used it in exactly the 
sense, or with reference to the samc 
design for which it was originally 
spoken, but as expressing the idea 
which he wished to convey, or in ac- 
cordance with the general principle 
implied in its use in Isaiah, The 
general idea there, or the principle 
involved, was, that under the Messiah 
God would be willing to hear; that 
is, that he would be disposed to show 
mercy to the Jew and to the Gentile. 
This is the main idea of the passage 
as used by Paul. Under the Messiah, 
it is said by Isainh, God would be 
willing to show mercy. That would 
be an acceptable time. That time, 
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says Paul, has arrived. ‘The Messiah 
has come, and now God is willing to 
pardon and save. <And the doctrine 
in this verse is, that under the Messiah, 
or in the time of Christ, God is will- 
ing to show mercy to men. In him 
alone is the throne of grace accessi- 
ble, and now that he has come, God 
is willing to pardon, and men should 
avail themselves of the offers of mercy. 
q Ihave heard thee. The Messiah. 
1 have listened to thy prayer for the 
salvation of the heathen world. The 
promise to the Messiah was, that the 
heathen world should be given to him ; 
but it was a promise that it should be 
in answer to /is prayers and interccs- 
sions. ‘* Ask of me, and I shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession ;”’ Ps. ii. 8. The 
salvation of the heathen world, and of 
all who are saved, is to be in answer 
to the prevalent intercession of the 
Lord Jesus. 9 dn a time accepted. 
In Isaiah, “in an acceptable time.” 
The idea is, that he had prayed in a 
time when God was disposed to show 
mercy ; the time when in his wise ar- 
rangements he had designed that his 
salvation should be extended to the 
world. Itisa time which he had fixed 
as the appropriate period for extend- 
ing the knowledge of his truth and his 
salvation ; and if proves that there 
was to be a period which was the 
favourable period of salvation, that 
is, which God esteemed to be the pro- 
per period for making his salvation 
known to men. At such aperiod the 
Messiah would pray, and the prayer 
would be answered. {J Jn the day of 
salvation. In the time when I am 
disposed to show salvation. { Have 
I succoured thee. Tho Messiah. I 
have sustained thee, that is, in the 
effort to make salvation known. God 
here speaks of there being an ac- 
cepted time, a limited period, in which 
petitions in favour of the world would 
be acceptable to him. That time 
Paul says had come; and the idea 
which he urges is, that men should 
avail themselves of that, and embrace 
now the offers of mercy. J Lehold, 
now is the accepted time, &e. The 
meaning of this passage is, the “ Mes- 
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siah is come. ‘The time referred to 
by Isaiah has arrived. It is now a 
time when God is ready to show com- 
passion, to hear prayer, and to have 
mercy on mankind. Only through the 
Messiah, the Lord Jesus, does he 
show mercy, and men should there- 
fore now embrace the offers of pardon.” 
The doctrine taught here, therefore, 
is, that through the Lord Jesus, and 
where he is preached, God is willing 
to pardon and save men; and this is 
true wherever he is preached, and as 
long as men live under the sound of 
the gospel. The world is under a dis- 
pensation of mercy, and God is willing 
to show compassion, and while this 
exists, that is, while men live, the 
offers of salvation are to be freely 
made to them. ‘The time will come 
when it will not be an acceptable time 
with God. The day of mercy will te 
closed; the period of trial will be 
ended; and men will be removed to a 
world where no mercy is shown, and 
where compassion is unknown. This 
verse, which should be read as a pa- 
renthesis, is designed to be connected 
with the argument which the apostle 
is urging, and which he presented in 
the previous chapter. The gencra] 
doctrine is, that men should seek re- 
conciliation with God. To enforce 
that, he here says, that it was now the 
acceptable time, the time when God 
was willing to be reconciled to men. 
The general sentiment of this passage 
may be thus expressed. (1.) Under 
the gospel it is an acceptable time, a 
day of mercy, a time when God is 
willing to show mercy to men. (2.) 
There may be special seasons which 
may be peculiarly called the accept- 
able, or accepted time. (a) When 
the gospel is pressed on the attention 
by the faithful preaching of his ser- 
vants, or by the urgent entreaties of 
friends; (6) When it is brought to 
our attention by any striking dispen- 
sation of Providence ; (c) When the 
Spirit of God strives with us, and 
brings us to deep reflection, or to con- 
viction for sin; (d) In a revival of 
religion, when many are pressing into 
the kingdom—it is at all such seasons 
an accepted time, a day of salvation. 
a day which we should improve. It 
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thing, that the ministry be not 
blamed ; 
1 comneending. 

is ‘‘now ”’ such a season, because, (1.) 
The time of mercy will pass by, and 
God will not be willing to pardon the 
sinner who goes unprepared to eter- 
nity. (2.) Because we cannot cal- 
culate on the future. We have no 
assurance, no evidence that we shall 
live another day, or hour. (3.) It is 
taught here, that the time will come | 
when it will not be an accepted time. 
Now is the accepted time; at some 
future period it will nor be. If men 
grieve away the Iloly Spirit; if they 
continue to reject the gospel ; if they 
go unprepared to eternity, no mercy 
can be found. God does not design 
to pardon beyond the grave. He has 
made no provision for forgiveness 
there ; and they who are not pardoned 
in this life, must be unpardoned for 
ever. 

3. Giving no offence in any thing. 
We the ministers of God, ver, 1. The 
word rendered offence means, pro- 


perly, stumbling; then offence, or 
cause of offence, a falling into sin. 
The meaning here is, “ giving no oc- 
casion for contemning or rejecting the 
gospel ;” and the idea of Paul is, that 
he and his fellow-apostles so laboured 
as that no one who saw or knew them, 
should have occasion to reproach the 
ministry, or the religion which they 
preached ; but so that in their pure 
and self-denying lives, the strongest 
argument should be seen for embrac- 
ing it; comp. Matt. x. 16; 1 Cor. 
vill. 13; x. 82, 83. Notes, Phil. ii. 
15; 1 Thes. ii. 10; v.22. How they 
conducted so as to give no offence he 
states in the following verses. { Z'hat 
the ministry be not blamed. The 
phrase, ‘‘the ministry,” refers here 
not merely to the ministry of Paul, 
that is, it does not mean merely that 
he would be subject to blame and re- 
proach, but that the ministry tiself 
which the Lord Jesus had established 
would be blamed, or would be re- 
proached by the improper conduct of 
any one who was engaged in that work. 
The idea is, that the misconduct of 
ore minister of the gospel would bring 
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4 But in all things approving ! 
ourselyes as the ministers @ of 
@1 Co. 4. 1. 


a reproach upon the profession itself, 


and would prevent the usefulness and 
success of others, just as the miscon- 
duct of a physician exposes the pro- 
fession to reproach, or the bad conduct 
of a lawyer reflects itself in some 
degree on the entire profession. And 
it is so everywhere. The crrors, 
follies, misconduct, or had example of 
one minister of the gospel brings a re- 
proach upon the sacred calling itself, 
and prevents the uscfulness of many 
others. Ministers do not stand alone. 
And though no one can be responsi- 
ble for the errors and failings of 
others, yet no one can avoid suffering 
in regard to his usefulness by the sins 
of others. Not only, therefore, from 
a regard to his personal usefulness 
should every minister be circumspect 
in his walk, but from respect to the 
usefulness of all others who sustain 
the office of the ministry, and from 
respect to the success of religion all 
over the world. Paul made it one of 
the principles-of his conduct so to act 
that no man should have cause to 
speak reproachfully of the ministry on 
his account. In order to this, he fel) 
it to be necessary not only to claine 
and assert honour for the ministry, 
but to lead such a life as should de- 
serve the respect of men. If a man 
wishes to secure respect for his call- 
ing, it must be by living in the man- 
ner which that calling demands, and 
then respect and honour will follow as 
a matter of course ; see Calvin. 

4, But in all things. Jn every re- 
spect. In all that we do. In every 
way, both by words and deeds. How 
this was done, Paul proceeds to state 
in the following verses. § Approving 
ourselves as the ministers of God. 
Marg.“ Commending.”’ Tindal ren- 
ders it, “In all things let us behave 
ourselves as the ministers of God.”’ 
The idea is, that Paul and his fellow- 
labourers endeavoured to live as be- 
came the ministers of God, and so as 
to commend the ministry to the con- 
fidence and affection of men. They 
endeavoured to live as was appropri- 
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God, in much patience, in af-, 
flictions, in necessities, in dis- | 
tresses, 

ach. 11. 23, &e. 


ate to those whu were the ministers 
of God, and so that the world would 
be disposed to do honour to the min- 
istry. Q In much patience. In the 
patient endurance of afflictions of all 
kinds. Some of his trials he proceeds 
to enumerate. The idea is, that a 
minister of God, in order to do good 
and to commend his ministry, should 
set an example of patience. He 
preaches this as a duty to others ; and 
if, when he is poor, persecuted, op- 
pressed, calumniated, or imprisoned, 
he should murmur, or be insubmissive, 
the consequence would be that he 
would do little good by all his preach- 
ing. And no one can doubt, that God 
often places his ministers in circum- 
stances of peculiar trial, among other 
reasons, in order that they may illus- 
trate their own precepts by their ex- 
ample, and show to their people with 
what temper and spirit they may and 
ought to suffer. Ministers often do a 
great deal more good by their ex- 
ample in suffering than they do in 
their preaching. It is easy to preach 
to others; it is not so easy to mani- 
fest just the right spirit in time of 
persecution and trial. Men too can 
resist preaching, but they cannot 
resist the effect and power of a good 
example in times of suffering. In re- 
gard to the manner in which Paul 
says that the ministry may commend 
itself, it may be observed, that he 
groups several things together; or 
mentions several classes of influences 
or means. Inthis and the next verse 
he refers to various kinds of afflic- 
tions. In the following verses he 
groups several things together, per- 
taining to a holy life, and a pure con- 
versation. Jn afflictions. In all 
our afflictions ; referring to all the af- 
flictions and trials which they were 
called to bear. The following words, 
in the manner of a climax, specify 
more particularly the kinds of trials 
which they were called to endure. 
q In necessities. This is a stronger 
term than afflictions, and denotes the 
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5 In stripes, * in imprisonments, 
1 in tumults, in labours, in watch- 
ings, in fastings. 
1 or in tossings to and fro. 


distress which arose from want, Tle 


everywhere endured adversity. It 
denotes wnavoidable distress and 
calamity. Jn distresses. The word 
here used (ertvoyxweiz) denotes pro- 
perly straitness of place, want of 
room ; then straits, distress, anguish. 
It is a stronger word than either of 
those which he had before used. See 
it explained in the Notes on Rom. ii. 
9. Paul means that in all these cir- 
cumstances he had evinced patience, 
and had endcavoured to act as became 
a minister of God. 

5. In stripes. In this verse, Paul 
proceeds to specifications of what he 
had been called to endure. In the 
previous verse, he had spoken of his 
afflictions in general terms. In this 
expression, he refers to the fact that 
he and his fellow-labourers were 
scourged in the synagogues and cities 
as if they had been the worst of men. 
In 2 Cor. xi. 23—25, Paul says that 
he had been scourged five times by the 
Jews, and had been thrice beaten with 
rods. See Notes on that place. { Jn 
imprisonmenis. As at Philippi; Acts 
xvi. 24. seq. It was no uncommon 
thing for the early preachers of 
Christianity to be imprisoned, { Jn 
tumults. Marg. Tossing to and fro. 
The Greek word (dxaracracia) denotes 
properly instability, thence disorder, 
tumult, commotion. Here it means 
that in the various tumults and com- 
motions which were produced by the 
preaching of the gospel, Paul endea- 
youred to act as became a minister ot 
God. Such tumults were excited at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 6); at Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 19, 20); at Lystra and 
Derbe (Acts xiv. 19); at Ephesus 
(Acts xix.), and in various other 
places. The idea is, that if the min- 
isters of religion are assailed by a 
lawless mob, they are to endeavour to 
show the spirit of Christ there, and to 
evince all patience, and to do good 
even in such a scene. Patience and 
the Christian spirit may often do 
more good in such scenes than much 
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G By pureness, by knowledge, 
by long-suffering, by kindness, 


preaching would do elsewhere. { Jn 
labours. Referring probably to the 
labours of the ministry, and its inces- 
sant duties, and perhaps also to the 
labours which they performed for their 
own support, as it is well known that 
Paul and probably also the other 
apostles, laboured often to support 
themselves. J Jn wwatchings. In 
wakefulness, or want of sleep. He 
probably refers to the fact that in 
these arduous duties, and in his 
travels, and in anxious cares for the 
churches, and for the advancement of 
religion, he was often deprived of his 
ordinary rest. He refers to this again 
in chap. xi. 27. (J In fastings. Re- 
ferring probably not only to the some- 
what frequent fasta to which he vol- 
untarily submitted as acts of devotion, 
but also to the fact that in his travels, 
when abroad and among strangers, he 
was often destitute of food. To such 
trials, those who travelled as Paul 
did, among stiangers, and without 
propetty, would he often compelled to 
submit ; and such trials, almost with- 
out nitmber, the religion which we 
now enjoy has cost. It at first cost 
the painful life, the toils, the anxieties, 
and the sufferings of the Redeemer ; 
and it has been propagated and per- 
petuated amidst the deep sorrows, the 
sacrifices, and the tears and blood of 
those who have contributed to per- 
petuate it on earth. For such a reli- 
gion, originated, extended, and pre- 
served in sucha manner, we can never 
express suitable gratitude to God. 
Such a religion we cannot overesti- 
mate in value ; and for the extension 
and perpetuity of such a religion, we 
also should be willing to practise un- 
wearied self-denial. 

6. By pureness. Paul, having in the 
previous verses, grouped together 
sonte of the sufferings which he en- 
dured, and by which he had endea- 
vyoured to commend and extend the 
true religion, proceeds here to group 
together certain other influences by 
which he had sought the same object. 
The substance of what he here says 
iz, that it had not only been done by 
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by the Holy Ghost, vy love 
unfeigned, 


sufferings and trials, but by a holy 


life, and by entire consecration to the 
great cause to which he had devoted 
himself. He begins by stating that 
it was by pureness, that is, by integ- 
rity, sanctity, a holy and pure life. 
All preaching, and all labours would 
have been in vain without this; and 
Paul well knew that if he succeeded 
in the ministry; he must be a good 
man, The same is true in all other 
professions. One of the essential re- 
quisites of an orator, according to 
Quintilian, is, that he must be a good 
man; and no man may expect ulti- 
mately to succeed in any calling of 
life unless he is pure. But however 
this may be in other callings, no ore 
will doubt it in regard to the ministry 
of the gospel. { By knowledge. In- 
terpreters have differed much in the 
interpretation of this. Rosenmiiller 
and Schleusner understand by it pru- 
dence. Grotius interprets it as mean- 
ing a knowledge of the law. Dod- 
dridge supposes that it refers to a 
solicitude to improve in the knowledge 
of those truths which they were called 
to communicate to others. Probably 
the idea is a very simple one. Paul 
is showing how he endeavoured to 
commend the gospel to others, ver. 
4. He says, therefore, that one 
way was by communicating know- 
ledge, true knowledge. He _ pro- 
claimed that which was true, and 
which was real knowledge, in opposi- 
tion to the false science of the 
Greeks, and in opposition to those 
who would substitute declamation for 
argument, and the mere ornaments of 
rhetoric for truth. The idea is, that 
the ministry should not be tgnorant, 
but that if they wished to commend 
their office, they should be well in- 
formed, and should be men of good 
sense. Paul had no belief that an 
ignorant ministry was preferable to 
one that was characterized by true 
knowledge ; and he felt that if he was 
to be useful it was to be by his im- 
parting to others truth that would be 
useful. ‘The priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge ;” Mal. ii. 7. {| Bu 
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7 By the word of truth, by 
the & power of God, by the 
ach. 4.2, 61 Co. 2. 4, 


long-suffering. By patience in our 
trials, and in the provocations which 
we mect with. We endeavour to ob- 
tain and keep a control over our 
passions, and to keep them in subjec- 
tion, See this word explained in the 
Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. 4. 4 By kind- 
ness; see Note, 1 Cor. xiii. 4. By 
gentleness of manner, of temper, and 
of spirit. By endeavouring to evince 
this spirit to all, whatever may be their 
treatment of us, and whatever may 
he our provocations. Paul felt that 
if a minister would do good he must 
be kind, and gentle to all. { By the 
Holy Ghost. By the sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. By those 
graces and virtues which it is his office 
peculiarly to produce in the heart ; 
comp. Gal. v. 22, 23. Paul here evi- 
dently refers not to the miraculous 
agency of the Holy Spirit, but he is 
referring to the Spirit which he and 
nis fellow-ministers manifested, and 
means here, doubtless, that they 
tvinced such feelings as the Holy 
Spirit produced in the hearts of the 
children of God. J By love unfeigned. 
Sincere, true, ardent love to all. By 
indissembled, pure, and genuine af- 
fection for the souls of men. What 
yood can a minister do if he does not 
love his people, and the souls of men? 
The prominent characteristic in the 
lite of the Redeemer was love—love to 
ul. So if we are like him, and if we 
lo any good, we shall have love to 
men. No man is useful without it ; 
and ministers, in general, are useful 
‘ust in proportion as they have it. It 
vill prompt to labour, self-denial, and 
tvil; it will make them _ patient, 
ardent, kind; it will give them zeal, 
and will give them access to the 
keart; it will accomplish what no 
eloquence, labour, or learning will do 
without it. Ue who shows that he 
Joves me has access at once to my 
heart; he who does not, cannot make 
a way there by any argument, elo- 
‘uence, denunciation, or learning. No 
minister is useful without it ; no one 
with it can be otherwise than useful. 
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armour ¢ of righteousness on the 
right hand and on the left, 
e Kph 6.11, &c. 


7. By the word of truth, That is, 
by making known the truths of the 
gospel. It was his object to make 
known the simple truth. IIe did not 

{ corrupt it by false mixtures of philos- 
ophy and human wisdom, but com- 
municated it as it had been revealed 
to him. The object of the appoint- 
ment of the Christian ministry is to 
make known the truth, and when that 
is done it cannot but be that they will 
commend their office and work to the 
favourable regards of men. {| By the 
power of God. By the divine power 
which attended the preaching of the 
gospel. Most of the ancient com- 
mentators explain this of the power 
of working miracles.— Bloomfield. 
But it probably includes all the dis- 
plays of divine power which attended 
the propagation ofthe gospel, whether 
in the working of miracles, or in the 
conversion of men. If it be asked 
how Paul used this power so as to 
give no offence in the work of the 
ministry, it may be replied, that the 
miraculous endowments bestowed 
upon the apostles, the power of speak- 
ing foreign languages, &c., seem to 
have been bestowed upon them to be 
employed in the same way as were 
their natural faculties ; see Notes on 
1 Cor. xiv. 32. ‘The idea here is, that 
they used the great powers intrusted 
to them by God, not as impostors 
would have done, for the purposes of 
gain and ambition, or for vain display, 
but solely for the furtherance of the 
true religion, and the salvation of 
men. ‘They thus showed that they 
were sent from God, as well by the 
nature of the powers with which they 
were intrusted, as by the manner in 
which they used them. { Ly the 
armour y righteousness on the right 
handand on theleft. Interpreters have 
varied much in the exposition of this 
passage; and many have run into utter 
wildness. Grotius says, that it refers 
to the manner in which the ancient 
soldiers were armed. ‘They bore a 
spear in their right hand, and a shicld 
in the left. With the former they 
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8 By honour 
our, by evil report and good 


attacked their foes, with the latter 


they made defence. Some have sup- 
posed that it refers to the fact that 
they were taught to use the sword 
with the left hand as well as with the 
right. The simple idea is, that they 
were completely armed. To be armed 
on the right hand and on the left is to 
be well armed, or entirely equipped. 
They went forth to conflict. They 
met persecution, opposition, and 
slander. As the soldier went well 
armed to battle, so did they. But 
the armour with which they met their 
foes, and which constituted their 
entire panoply, was a holy life. With 
that they met all the assaults of their 
enemies; with that all slander and 
persecution. That was their defence, 
and by that they hoped and expected 
to achieve their conquests. They 
had no swords, and spears, arid hel- 
mets, and shields ; no carnal weapons 
of offence and defence ; but they ex- 
pected to meét all their assaults, and 
to gain all their victories, by an up- 
right and holy life. 

8. By honour and dishonour. The 
aposile is still illustrating the pro- 
position that he and his fellow-la- 
bourers endeavoured to give no offence 
(ver. 3), and to commend themselves 
as the ministers of God, ver..4. He 
here (ver. 8—10) introduces another 
group of particulars in which it was 
done. The main idea is, that they 
endeavoured to act in a manner so as 
to commend the ministry and the gos- 
pel, whether they were in circum- 
stances of honour or dishonour, 
whether lauded or despised by the 
world, The word rendered “by” (3:2) 
does not here denote the means by 
which they commended the gospel, but 
the medium. In the midst of honour 
and dishonour; whatever might be 
the esteem in which they were held 
by the world, they gave no offence. 
The first is, “by honour.” They 
were not everywhere honoured, or 
treated with respect. Yet they were 
sometimes honoured by men. The 
churches which they founded would 
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and dishon-! report: as deceivers, # and yet 
| true ; 


honour them, and as the ministers of 


[A. D. 60. 


a John, 7. 12, 17. 


religion they would be by them treated 
with respect. Perhaps occasionally 
also they might be treated with great 
attention and regard by the men of 
the world on account of their mir- 
aculous powers; comp. Acts xxviii. 7. 
So now, ministers of the gospel are 
often treated with great respect and 
honour. They are beloved and ven- 
erated ; caressed and flattered, by the 
people of their charge. As ministers 
of God, as exercising a holy function, 
their office is often treated with great 
respect by the world. If they are 
eloquent or learned, or if they are 
eminently successful, they are often 
highly esteemed and loved. It is dif- 
ficult in such circumstances to ‘‘com- 
mend themselves as the ministers of 
God.” Few are the men who are not 
injured by honour; few who are not 
corrupted by flattery. Few are the 
ministers who are proof against this 
influence, and who in such circum- 
stances can honour the ministry. If 
done, it is by showing that they regara 
such things as of little moment ; by 
showing that they are influenced by 
higher considerations than the love of 
praise ; by not allowing this to inter- 
fere with their duties, or to make 
them less faithful and laborious ; but 
rather by making this the occasion of 
increased fidelity and increased zeal 
in their master’s cause. Most min- 
isters do more to “ give offence’’ in 
times when they are greatly honoured 
by the world than when they are des- 
pised. Yet it is possible for a minis- 
ter who is greatly honoured to make 
it the occasion of commending him- 
self more and more as a minister of 
God. And he should do it; as Paul 
said he did.— The other situation was 
‘in dishonour.”’ It is needless to say, 
that the apostles were often in situa- 
tions where they had opportunity thus 
to commend themselves as the minis- 
ters of God. If sometimes honoured, 
they were often dishonoured. If the 
world sometimes flattered and car- 
essed them, it often despised them, 
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and cast out their names as evil; sec 
Note, 1 Cor. iv. 18. And perhaps it 
is so substantially now with those who 
are faithful. In such circumstances, 
also, Paul sought to commend himself 
as a minister of God. It was by re- 
ceiving all expressions of contempt 
with meekness ; by not suffering them 
to interfere with the faithful discharge 
of his duties ; by rising above them, 
and showing the power of religion to 
sustain him ; and by returning good 
for evil, prayers for maledictions, 
blessings for curses, and by seeking 
to save, not injure and destroy those 
who thus sought to overwhelm him 
with disgrace. It may be difficult to 
do this, but it can be done; and when 
done, a man always does good. J By 
evil report. The word here used 
(Svepnueie), means, properly, ill- 
omened language, malediction, re- 
proach, contumely. It refers to the 
fact that they were often slandered 
and calumniated. Their motives were 
called in question, and their names 
aspersed. They were represented as 
deceivers and impostors, é&c. The 
statement here is, that in such cir- 
cumstances, and when thus assailed 
and reproached, they endeavoured to 
commend themselves as the ministers 
of God. Evidently they endeavoured 
to do this by not slandering or revil- 
ing in return; by manifesting a 
Christian spirit ; by liviny down the 
slanderous accusation, and by doing 
good if possible even to their calum- 
niators. It is more difficult, says 
Chrysostom, to bear such reports 
than it is pain of body; and it is con- 
sequently more difficult to evince a 
Christian spirit then. To human na- 
ture it is trying to have the name 
siandered and cast out as evil when 
we are conscious only of a desire to 
do good. But it is sufficient for the 
disciple that he be as his master, and 
if they called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, we must expect they will 
also those of his household. It is a 
fine field for a Christian minister, or 
any other Christian, to do good when 
his name is unjustly slandered. It 
gives him an opportunity of showing 
the true excellency of the Christian 
spirit ; and i gives him the inexpres- 
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sible privilege of being like Christ— 
like him in his suffering and in the 
moral excellence of character. <A 
man should be willing to be any thing if 
it will make him like the Redeemer— 
whether it be in suffering or in glory; 
see Phil. iii. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 13. J And 
good report, When men speak well 
of us; when we are commended, 
praised, orhonoured. To honour the 
gospel then, and to commend the 
ministry, is, (1.) To show that the 
heart is not set on this, and does not 
seek it ; (2.) To keep the heart from 
being puffed up with pride and self- 
estimation ; (3.) Not to suffer it to 
interfere with our fidelity to others. 
and with our faithfully presenting to 
them the truth. Satan often attempts 
to bribe men by praise, and to neutra- 
lize the influence of ministers by flat- 
tery. It seems hard to go and 
proclaim to men painful truths who 
are causing the incense of praise to 
ascend around us, and it is com- 
monly much easier for a minister of 
the gospel to commend himself as a 
minister of God when he is slandered 
than when he is praised, when his 
name is cast out as evil than when the 
breezes of popular favour are wafted 
upon him. Few men can withstand 
the influence of flattery, but many 
men can meet persecution with a pro- 
per spirit; few men comparatively 
can always evince Christian fidelity 
to others when they live always amidst 
the influence of ‘ good report,” but 
there are many who can be faithful 
when they are poor, and despised, and 
reviled. Hence it has happened, that 
God has so ordered it that his faithful 
servants have had but little of the 
“good report” which this world can 
furnish, but that they have been gen- 
erally subjected to persecution and 
slander. § As decetvers. That is, we 
are regarded and treated as if we were 
deceivers, and as if we were practising 
an imposition on mankind, and as if we 
would advance our cause by any trick 
or fraud that would be possible. We 
are regarded and treated as deceivers. 
Perhaps this refers to some charges 
which had been brought against them 
by the opposing faction at Corinth 
(Locke), or perhaps to the opinion 
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9 As * unknown and yet 
well known; as dying, and, he- 
a@1Cor.4 9, 
which the Jewish priests and heathen 
philosophers entertained of them. 
The idea is, that though they were ex- 
tensively regarded and treated as im- 
postors, vet they endeavoured to live as 
hecame the ministers of God. They 
bore the imputation with patience, 
and they applied themselves diligently 
to the work of saving souls. Paul 
seldom turned aside to vindicate him- 
self from such charges, but pursued 
his master’s work, and evidently felt 
that if he had a reputation that was 
worth any thing, or deserved any 
reputation, Ged would take care of 
it; comp. Ps. xxxvii. 1—4. A man, 
especially a minister, who is con- 
stantly endeavouring to vindicate his 
own reputation, usually has a reputa- 
tion which is not worth vindicating. 
A man who deserves a reputation will 
ultimately obtain just as much as is 
good for him, and as will advance the 
cause in which he isembarked. J And 
yet true. We are not deceivers and 
impostors. Though we are regarded 
as such, yet we show ourselves to be 
true and faithful ministers of Christ. 

9 As unknown. As those who are 
deemed to be of an obscure and igno- 
ble rank in life, unknown to the great, 
unknown to fame. ‘The idea, I think, 
is, that they went as strangers, as 
persons unknown, in preaching the 
gospel. Yet, though thus unknown, 
they endeavour to commend them- 
sclyes as the ministers of God. 
Though among strangers; though 
having no introduction from the great 
and the noble, yet they endeavoured 
so to act as to convince the world 
that they were the ministers of God. 
This could be done only by a holy life, 
and by the evidence of the divine ap- 
probation which would attend them 
intheir work. And by this, the min- 
isters of religion, if they are faithful, 
may make themselves known even 
among those who were strangers, and 
may live so as to “give no offence.” 
Every minister and every Christian, 
even when they are “ uiknown". and 
when among strangers, should remem- 
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hold, we live; &as chastened, and 
not killed ; 
b Ps, 118, 18. 


_— 


ber their high character as the ser- 


vants of God, and should so live as to 
commend the religion which they pro- 
fess to love, or which they are called 
on to preach. And yet how often is 
it that ministers when among stran- 
gers scein to feel themselves at liberty 
to lay aside their ministerial char- 
acter, and to engage in conversation, 
and even partake of amusements which 
they themselves would regard as 
wholly improper if it were known that 
they were the ambassadors of God !- 
And how often is it the case that pro- 
fessing Christians when travelling, 
when among strangers, when in foreign 
lands, forget their high calling, and 
conduct in a manner wholly different 
from what they did when surrounded 
by Christians ; and when restrained 
by the sentiments and by the eyes of 
a Christian community! { And yet 
well known. Our sentiments and our 
principles are well known. We have 
no concealments to make. We prac- 
tise no disguise. We attempt to im- 
pose on no one. Though obscure in 
our origin; though without rank, or 
wealth, or power, or patronage, to 
commend ourselves to favour, yet we 
have suceceded in making ourselves 
known to the world. Though obscure 
in our origin, we are not obscure now. 
Though suspected of dark designs, 
yet our principles are all well known 
to the world. No men of the same 
obscurity of birth ever succeeded in 
making themselves more extensively 
known than did the apostles. The 
world at large became acquainted with 
them ; and by their self-denial, zeal, 
and success, they extended their 
reputation around the globe. J As 
dying. That is, regarded by others as 
dying, As condemned often to death ; 
exposed to death; in the midst of 
trials that expose us to death, and 
that are ordinarily followed by death ; 
see Note on 1 Cor. xv. 31, on the 
phrase, “I die daily.” They passed 
through so many trials that it might 
he snid that they were coustantly 
dying, j And, behold, we live. Strange 
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as if may seem, we still survive. 
Through all our trials we are pre- 
served, and though often cxposed to 
death, yet we still live. The idea 
here is, that in all these trials, and in 
these exposures to death, they endea- 
vourcd to commend themselves as the 
ministers of God. They bore their 
trials with patience; submitted to 
these exposures without a murmur ; 
and ascribed their preservation to the 
interposition of God. § As chastened. 
The word 
nzeans corrected, chastised. It is ap- 
plied to the chastening which God 
causes by afflictions and calamities ; 
1 Cor. xi. 32; Rev. iii. 19; Heb. xii. 
G. It refers here, not to the scourg- 
ings to which they were subjected in the 
synagogues and elsewhere, but to the 
chastisements which God inflicted ; 
the trials to which he subjected them. 
And the ideais, that in the midst of 
these trials, they endeavoured to act 
as became the ministers of God. They 
bore them with patience. They sub- 
mitted to them as coming from his 
hand. ‘They felé that they were 
right ; and they submitted without a 
murmur. (J And not killed. Though 
severely chastened, yet we are not 
put to death. We survive them— 
preserved by the interposition of God. 

10. As sorrowful  (Averovpesves). 
Grieving, afflicted, troubled, sad. 
Under these sufferings we scem al- 
ways to be cast down and sad. We 
endure afflictions that usually lead to 
the deepest expressions of grief. If 
the world looks only upon our trials, 
we must be regarded as always suffer- 
ing, and always sad. The world will 
suppose that we have cause for con- 
tinued lamentation (Doddridae), and 
they will regard us as among the most 
unhappy of mortals. Such, perhaps, 
is the estimate which the world 
usually affixes to the Christian life. 
They regard it as a life of sadness 
and of gloom ; of trial and of melan- 
choly. They sce little in it that is 
cheerful, and they suppose that a 
beary burden presses constantly on the 
heart of the Christian. Joy they think 
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10 As sorrowful, yet alway | rejoicing 5 


chastened (xadivoussor) 
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as poor, yet mak: 


pertains to the gayetices and pleasures 
of this life; sadness to religion. 
And perhaps a more comprehensive 
statement of the feelings with which 
the gay people of the world regard 
Christians cannot be found than in 
this expression, “as sorrowful.” 
True, they are not free from sorrow. 
They are tried like others. They have 
peculiar trials arising from persccu- 
tion, opposition, contempt, and from 
the conscious and deep-felt depravity 
of their hearts. They are scrious ; 
and their seriousness is often inter- 
preted as gloom. But there is an- 
other side to this picture, and there 
is much in the Christian character 
and feelings unseen or unappreciated 
by the world. For they are § Alway 
rejoicing. So Paul was, notwith- 
standing the fact that he always ap- 
peared to have occasion for grief. 
Religion had a power not only to sus- 
tain the soul in trial, but to fill it with 
positive joy. The sources of his joy 
were doubtless the assurances of the 
divine favour and the hopes of eternal 
glory. And the same is true of reli- 
gionalways. There isaninternal peace 
and joy which the world ray not see 
or appreciate, but which is far more 
than a compensation for all the trials 
which the Christian endures. {J As 
poor. The idea is, we are poor, yet 
in our poverty we endeavour “to 
give no offence, and to commend our- 
selves as the ministers of God.” This 
would be done by their patience and 
resignation ; by their entire freedom 
from every thing dishonest and dis- 
honourable, and by their readiness, 
when necessary, to Jabour for tlicir 
own support. There is no doubt that 
the apostles were poor ; comp. Acts 
iii. 6. The little property which some 
of them had, had all been forsaken in 
order that they might follow the Sa- 
viour, and go and preach his gospel. 
And there is as little doubt that the 
mass of ministers are still poor, and 
that God designs and desires that they 
should be. It is in such circumstances 
that he designs they should ilustrate 
the beauty and the sustaining power of 
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ing many rich; as having no- 
thing, and yet possessing all @ 
things. 

@ Ps. 84.11. 


i Yet making many rich. On the 
meaning of the word rich sce Note, 


Rom. ii. 4. Here the apostle means 


that he and his fellow-labourers, 
though poor themselves, were the in- 
struments of conferring durable and 
most valuable possessions on many 
persons. They had bestowed on them 
the true riches. They had been the 
means of investing them with trea- 
sures infinitely more valuable than 
any which kings and princes could 
bestow. They to whom they minis- 
tered were made partakers of the 
treasure where the moth doth not 
corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal. As having 
nothing. Being utterly destitute. 
Hfaving no property. This was true, 
doubtless, in a literal sense, of 
most of the apostles. { And yet pos- 
sessing all things. That is, (1.) Pos- 
sessing a portion of all things that 
may be necessary for our welfare, as 
far as our heavenly Father shall deem 
to be necessary for us. (2.) Posses- 
sing an interest in all things, so that 
we can enjoy them. We can derive 
pleasure from the works of God—the 
heavens, the earth, the hills, the 
streams, the cattle on the mountainsor 
in the vales, as the works of God. We 
have a possession in them so that we 
can enjoy them as his works, and can 
say, ‘‘ Our Father made them all.” 
They are given to man to enjoy. 
They are a part of the inheritance of 
man. And though we cannot call 
them our own in the legal sense, yct 
we can call them ours in the sense 
that we can derive pleasure from 
their contemplation, and sce in them 
the proofs of the wisdom and the 
goodness of God. The child of God 
that looks upon the hills and vales ; 
upon an extensive and beautiful farm 
or landscape, may derive more plea- 
sure from the contemplation of them 
as the work of God and his gift to 
men, than the real owner does, if ir- 
religious, from contemplating all this 
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religion, and be examples to the world. 


[A. D. 60. 


11 O ye Corinthians, our mouth 
is open unto you, our % heart is 
enlarged. 

5 Ep. 6. 8; Re. 22. 12. 


as hisown. And so far as mere hap- 
piness is concerned, the friend of God 
who sees in all this the proofs of 
God’s beneficence and wisdom, may 
have a more valuaple possession ‘in 
those things than he who holds the 
title-deeds. (3.) Heirs of all things. 
We have a title to immortal life—a 
promised part in all that the universe 
can furnish that can make us happy. 
(4.) In the possession of pardon and 
peace ; of the friendship of God and 
the knowledge of the Redeemer, we 
have the possession of allthings. This 
comprises all, IIe that has this, what 
need has he of more? This meceta 
all the desires; satisfies the soul; 
makes the man happy and blessed. 
Ife that has God for his portion, may 
be said to have all things, for he is 
“all in all.’ He that has the Re- 
deemer for his friend has all things 
that he needs, for ‘“‘he that spared 
not his own Son, but gave him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him 
also freely give us all things?’’ Rom. 
viii. 32. 

11. O ye Corinthians, our mouth ts 
open unto you. We speak freely, and 
fully. This is an affectionate address 
to them, and has reference to what 
he had just said. It means that, 
when the heart was full on the sub- 
ject, words would flow freely, and 
that he had given vent to the fervid 
language which he had just used be- 
cause his heart was full. He loved 
them ; he felt deeply ; and he spoke 
to them with the utmost freedom of 
what he had thought, and purposed, 
and done. {J Our heart is enlarged. 
We have deep feelings, which natur- 
ally vent themselves in fervent and 
glowing ianguage. The main idea 
here is, that he had a strong affec- 
tion for them; a heart which em- 
braced and loved them all, and which 
expressed itself in the language of 
deep emotion. He had loved them 
so that he was willing to be reproach- 
ed, and to be persecuted, and to he 
poor, and to have his name cast out 
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12 Ye are not straitened in us, 
but ye are straitened in your own 
howels. 

13 Now for a recompence in the 


asevil. ‘I cannot be silent. I con- 
ceal or dissemble nothing. I am full 
of ardent attachment, and that na- 
turally vents itself in the strong 
language which I have used.” True 
attachment will find means of expres- 
sing itself. A heart full of love will 
give vent to its feelings. ‘There will 
be no dissembling and hypocrisy there. 
And if a minister loves the souls of 
his people he will pour out the affec- 
tions of his heart in strong and glow- 
ing language. 

12. Ye are not straitened in us. 
That is, you do not possess a narrow 
or contracted place in our affections. 
We love you fully, ardently, and are 
ready to do all that can be done for 
your welfare. ‘There is no want of 
room in our affections towards you. 
]t is not narrow, confined, pent up. 
It is ample and free. {| But ye are 
straitened in your own bowels, That 
is, in the affections of your hearts. 
The word here used (cradyxyv2) com- 
monly means in the Bible the tender 
affections. The Greek word properly 


denotes the upper viscera ; the heart,. 


the lungs, the liver. It is applied by 
Greek writers to denote those parts 
of victims which were eaten during or 
after the sacrifice.— Robinson (Lez.). 
Hence it is applied to the heart, as 
the seat of the emotions and passions ; 
and especially the gentler emotions, 
the tender affections, compassion, 
pity, love, &c. Our word “ bowels” 
is applied usually to the lower viscera, 
and by no means expresses the idea 
of the word which is used in Greek. 
The idea here is, that they were 
straitened, or were confined in their 
affections forhim. It is the language 
of reproof, meaning that he had not 
received from them the demonstra- 
tions of attachment which he had a 
right to expect, and which was a fair 
and proportionate return for the love 
bestowed on them. Probably he re- 
fers to the fact that they had formed 
parties ; had admitted false teachers; 
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same, (I speak as unto my chil- 

dren,) be ye also enlarged. 
14 Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers; for 
a De. 7. 2, 3; 1 Cor. 7. 39. 


and had not received his instructions 


as implicitly and as kindly as they 
ought to have done. 

13. Now for a recompence in the 
same. “ By way of recompence, open 
your hearts in the same manner to- 
wards me as I have done toward you. 
It is all the reward or compensation 
which I ask of you; all the return 
which I desire. I do not ask silver 
or gold, or any earthly possessions. | 
ask only a return of love, and a devot- 
edness to the cause which IJ love, and 
which I endeavour to promote.” {J 
speak as unto my children. I speak 
asa parent addressing his children. 
J sustain toward you the relation of a 
spiritual father, and I have a right to 
require and expect a return of affec- 
tion. {J Be yealsoenlarged. Be not 
straitened in your affections. Love 
me as I love you. Give to me the 
same proofs of attachment which I 
have given you. ‘The idea in this 
verse is, that the only compensation 
or remuneration which he expected 
for all the love which he had shown 
them, and for all his toils and self- 
denials in their behalf (ver. 4, 5), was, 
that they would love him, and yicld 
obedience to the laws of the gospel 
requiring them to be separate from 
the world, ver. 14—18. One ground 
of the claim which he had to their af- 
fection was, that he sustained toward 
them the relation of a father, and that 
he had a right to require and to ex- 
pect such a return of love. The 
Syriac renders it well, “‘ Enlarge your 
love towards me.” Tindal renders it, 
“I speak unto you as unto children, 
which have like reward with us ; 
stretch yourselves therefore out ; bear 
not the yoke with unbelievers.” 

14. Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers. This is 
closely connected in sense with the 
previous verse. The apostle is there 
stating the nature of the remunera- 
tion or recompence which he asks for 
all the love which he had shown to 
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of remuneration would be to yicld 
obedience to his commands, and to 
separate themselves from all improper 
alliance with unbelievers. “ Make 
me this return for my love. Love 
me also, and as a proof of your aitec- 
tion, be not improperly united with 
unbelievers. Listen to me as a father 
addressing his children, and secure 
your own happiness and piety by not 
being unequally yoked with those who 
are not Christians’? The word which 
is here used (tregoguyiw) means pro- 
perly, to bear a different yoke, to be 
yoked heterogeneously. — ebinson 
(Lex.). It is applied to the custom 
of yoking animals of different kinds 
together (Passow) ; and as used here 
means not to mingle together, or be 
united with unbelievers. It is im- 
plied in the use of the word that there 
is a dissimilarity between believers 
and unbelievers so great that it is as 
improper for them to mingle together 
as it is to yoke animals of different 
kinds and species. ‘The ground of the 
injunction is, that there is a difference 
between Christians and those who are 
not, so great as to render such unions 
improper and injurious. The direc- 
tion here refers doubtless to all kinds 
of improper connections with those 
who were unbelievers. It has been 
usually supposed by commentators to 
refer particularly to marriage. But 
there is no reason for confining it to 
marriage. It doubtless includes that, 
but it may as well refer to any other 
intimate connection, or to intimate 
friendships, or to participation in 
their amusements and employments, 
as to marriage. ‘The raiical idea is, 
that they were to abstain from all 
connections with unbelievers —with 
infidels, and heathens, and those who 
were not Christians, which would 
identify them with them; or they 
were to have no connection with them 
in any thing as unbelievers, heathens, 
orinfidels ; they were to partake with 
them in nothing that was peeuliar to 
them as such. ‘They were to have no 
part with them in their heathenism, 
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what communion hath light. with 
darkness ¢ 


unbelicf, and idolatry, and infidelity ; 
they were not to be united with them 
in any way or sense where it would 
necessarily be understood that they 
were partakers with them in those 
things. This is evidently the principle 
here laid down, and this principle is 
as applicable now as it was then. In 
the remainder of this verse and the 
following verses (15, 16), he states 
reasons why they should have no such 
intercourse. There is no principle of 
Christianity that is more important 
than that which is here stated by the 
apostle ; and none in which Chris- 
tians are more in danger of erring, or 
in which they have more difficulty in 
determining the exact rule which they 
are to follow. The questions which 
arise are very important. Are we to 
have no intercourse with the people 
of the world? Are we cut loose 
from all our friends who are not 
Christians? Are we to become 
monks, and live a recluse and unsocial 
life? Are we never to mingle with 
the people of the world in business, in 
innocent recreation, or in the duties 
of citizens, and as neighbours and 
friends? It is important, therefore, 
in the highest degree, to endeavou 
to ascertain what are the principles 
on which the New Testament requires 
us to act in this matter. And in 
order to a correct understanding of 
this, the following principles may be 
suggested. J. There is a large field 
of action, pursuit, principle, and 
thought, over which infidelity, sin, 
heathenism, and the world as such, 
have the entire control. It is wholly 
without the range of Christian law, 
and stands opposed to Christian law. 
It pertains to a different kingdom ; is 
conducted by different principles, and 
tends to destroy and annihilate the 
kingdom of Christ. It cannot be re- 
conciled with Christian principle, and 
cannot be conformed to but in entire 
violation of the influence of religion. 
Here the prohibition of the New Tes- 
tament is absolute and entire. Chris- 
tians are not to mingle with the 
people of the world zr these things ; 
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and are not to partake of them. 
This prohibition, it is supposed, ex- 
tends to the following, among other 
things. (1.) To idolatry. This was 
plain. On no account or pretence 
were the early Christians to partake 
of that, or to countenance it. In 
primitive times, during the Roman 
persecutions, all that was asked was 
that they should cast a little incense 
on the altar of a heathen god. They 
refused to do it, and because they re- 
fused to do it, thousands perished as 
martyrs. They judged rightly; and 
the world has approved their cause. 
(2.) Sin, vice, licentiousness. This 
is also plain. Christians are in no 
way to patronise them, or to lend 
their influence to them, or to promote 
them by their name, their presence, 
or their property. ‘‘ Neither be par- 
takers of other men’s sins;’’ 1 Tim. y. 
22; 2 John 11. (3.) Arts and acts 
of dishonesty, deception, and fraud in 
traffic and trade. Iere the prohibi- 
tion also must be absolute. No Chris- 
tian can have a right to enter into 
partnership with another where the 
business is to be conducted on dis- 
honest and unchristian principles, or 
where it shall lead to the violation of ; 
any of the lawsof God. If it involves | 
deception and fraud in the principles 
on which it is conducted ; if it spreads 
ruin and poverty—as the distilling and 
vending of ardent spirits does; if it 
leads to the necessary violation of the 
Christian Sabbath, then the case is 
plain. A Christian is to have no 
“ fellowship with such unfruitful works 
of darkness, but is rather to reprove 
them;” Eph. v. 11. (4.) The amuse- 
ments and pleasures that are entirely 
worldly, and sinful in their nature; 
that are wholly under worldly influ- 
ence, and which cannot be brought 
under Christian principles. Nearly 
all amusements are of this description. 
The true principle here seems to be, 
that if a Christian in such a place is 
expected to iay aside his Christian 
principles, and if it would be deemed 
indecorous and improper for him to 
introduce the subject of religion, or if 
religion would be regarded as entirely 
inconsistent with the nature of the 
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there. The world reigns there, and 
if the principles of his Lord and 
Master would be excluded, ke should 
not be there. This applies of course 
to the theatre, the circus, the ball- 
room, and to large and splendid 
parties of pleasure, We are not to 
associate with idolaters i their idol- 
atry; nor with the licentious in their 
licentiousness ; nor with the infidel én 
his infidelity ; nor with the proud i 
their pride ; nor with the gay iz their 
gayety ; nor with the friends of the 
theatre, or the ball-room, or the circus 
in their attachment to these places 
and pursuits. And whatever other 
connection we are to have with them 
as neighbours, citizens, or members 
of our familics, we are not to partici- 
pate with them 1n these things. Thus 
far all seems to be clear; and the 
rule is a plain one, whether it applics 
to marriage, or to business, or to re- 
ligion, or to pleasure ; comp. Note, 1 
Cor. v.10. II. There is a large field 
of action, thought, and plan which 
may he said to be common with the 
Christian and the world; that is, 
where the Christian is not expected 
to abandon his own principles, and 
where there will be, or need be, no 
compromise of the sternest views of 
truth, or the most upright, serious, 
and holy conduct. Ile may carry his 
principles with him; may always 
manifest them if necessary ; and may 
even commend them to others. <A 
few of these may be referred to. (1.) 
Commercial transactions and profes- 
sional engagements that are conduct- 
ed on honest and upright principles, 
even when those with whom we act 
are not Christians. (2.) Literary and 
scientific pursuits, which never, when 
pursued with a right spirit, interfere 
with the principles of Christianity, 
and never are contrary to it. (%.) The 
love and affection which are duc to 
relatives and friends. Nothing in the 
Bible assuredly will prohibit a pious 
son from uniting with one who is not 
pious in supporting an aged and infirm 
parent, or a much loved and affection- 
ate sister, The same remark is true 
also respecting the duty which a wife 
owes to a husband, a husband to a 


amusement then he is not to be found: wife, or a parent to a child, though 
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15 And what concord hath, Christ 


one of them should not be a Christian. 
And the same observation is true also 
of neighbours, who are not to be pro- 
hibited from uniting as neighbours in 
social intercourse, and in acts of com- 
mon kindness and charity, though all 
not Christians. (4.) As citizens. 
We owe duties to our country, and a 
Christian need not refuse to act with 
others in the elective franchise, or in 
making or administering the laws. 
Here, however, it is clear that he is 
not at liberty to violate the laws and 
the principles of the Bible. He can- 
not be at liberty to unite with them 
in political schemes that are contrary 
to the law of God, or in elevating to 
office men whom he cannot vote for 
with a good conscience as qualified 
for the station. (5.) In plans of 
public improvement, in schemes that 
go to the advancement of the public 
welfare, when the schemes do not vio- 
late the laws of God. But 2 they 
involve the necessity of violating the 
Sabbath, or any of the laws of God, 
assuredly he cannot consistently par- 
ticipate in them. (6.) In doing good 
to others. So the Saviour was with 
sinners; so he ate, and drank, and con- 
versed with them. So we may mingle 
with them, without partaking of their 
wicked feelings and plans, so far as 
we can do them good, and exert over 
them a holy and saving influence. In 
all the situations here referred to, and 
in all the duties growing out of them, 
the Christian may maintain his prin- 
ciples, and may preserve a good con- 
science. Indeed the Saviour evidently 
contemplated that his people would 
have such intercourse with the world, 
and that in it they would do good. 
But in none of these is there to be 
any compromise of principle ; in none 
to be any yielding to the opinions and 
practices that are contrary to the laws 
of God. III. There is a large field 
of action, conduct, and plan, where 
Christians only will act together. 
These relate to the peculiar duties of 
religion—to prayer, Christian fellow- 
ship, the ordinances of the gospel, and 
most of the plans of Christian bene- 
ficence. Here the world will not in- 
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with Belial? or what 


trude ; and here assuredly there will 


be no necessity of any compromise of 
Christian principle. {For what fel- 
lowship. Paul proceeds here to state 
reasons why there should be no such 
improper connection with the world. 
The main reason, though under vari- 
ous forms, is that there can be no 
fellowship, no communion, nothing in 
common between them; and that 
therefore they should be separate. 
The word fellowship («srex%) means 
partnership, participation. What is 
there in common; or how can the 
one partake with the other? The 
interrogative form here is designed to 
be emphatic, and to declare in the 
strongest terms that there can be no 
such partnership. § Righteousness. 
Such as you Christians are required to 
practise ; implying that all were to be 
governed bythe stern and uncomprom- 
ising principles of honesty and justice. 
| With unrighteousness. Dishonesty, 
injustice, sin; implying that the 
world is governed by such principles, 
{ And what communion (xouvia). 
Participation ; communion; that 
which is it common. What is 
there in common between light and 
darkness? What common principle 
is there of which they both partake ? 
There is none. Theve is a total and 
eternal separation. { Light. The 
emblem of truth, virtue, holiness ; 
see Note, Mat. iv. 16; v. 16; John i. 
4; Rom. ii. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 4,6. It 
is implied here that Christians are 
enlightened, and walk in the light. 
Their principles are pure and holy— 
principles of which light is the proper 
emblem. {| Darkness. The emblem 
of sin, corruption, ignorance ; imply- 
ing that the world to which Paul 
refers was governed and influenced by 
these. The idea is, that as there is 
an entire separation between light and 
darkness in their nature ; as they have 
nothing in common, so it is and should 
be, between Christians and sinners. 
There should beaseparation. There 
can be nothing in common between 
holiness and sin; and Christians should 
have nothing to do “ with theunfruitfal 
works of darkness ;’’ Eph. v. 11. 
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part hath he that believeth with , the temple of God with idols? for 


an infidel ? 


ye* are the temple of the living 


16 And what agreement hath} God; as God hath said,4 I will 


@ 1 Cor. 3.16,17; 6.19; Ep. 2.21,22. 


6 Ex. 29.45: Le. 26.12; Je. 31.1,33; 32.38 
Ez, 11.26; 36.28; 37. 26, 27. 


15. And what concord (cxpgadyneis). | & man of science, a moral man, or a 


Sympathy, unison. This word refers 
properly to the unison or harmony 
produced by musical instruments, 
where there is achord. What accor- 
dance, what unison is there; what 
strings are there which being struck 
will produce a chord or harmony ? 
The idea is, then, there is as much 
that is discordant between Christ and 
Relial as there is between instru- 
ments of music that produce only dis- 
cordant and jarring sounds. { Hath 
Christ. What is there in common 
between Christ and Belial, implying 
that Christians are governed by the 
principles, and that they follow the 
example of Christ. Belial. Bsaiea 
or Brie, as it is found in some of the 
late editions. ‘The form Beliar is 
Syriac. The Hebrew word (sysb3) 
means literally without profit; worth- 
bessness ; wickedness. It is here evi- 
dently applied to Satan. The Syriac 
translates it “‘ Satan.” The idea is, 
that the persons to whom Paul re- 
ferred, the heathen, wicked, unbeliev- 
ing world, were governed by the prin- 
ciples of Satan, and were “taken cap- 
tive by him at his will’ (2 Tim. ii. 26; 
comp. John viii. 44), and that Chris- 
tians should be separate from the 
wicked world, as Christ was separate 
from all the feelings, purposes, and 
plans of Satan. He had no participa- 
tion in them; he formed no union with 
them; and so it should be with the 
followers of the one in relation to the 
followers of the other. { Or what 
part («seis). Portion, share, partici- 
pation, fellowship. This word refers 
usually to a division of an estate ; 
Luke x. 42; Note, Acts viii. 21; Col. 
i. 12. There is no participation ; 
nothing in common. { He that 
believeth. A Christian; a man the 
characteristic of whom it is that he 
believes on the Lord Jesus. § With 
an infidel. A man who does not be- 
lieve—whether a heathen idolater, a 
profane man, a scoffer, a philosovher, 


son or daughter of gayety. The idea 
is, that on the subject of religion there 
is no union ; nothing in common; no 
participation. They are governed by 
different principles; have different 
feelings ; are looking to different re- 
wards ; and are tending to a different 
destiny. The believer, therefore, 
should not select his partner in life 
and his chosen companions and friends 
from this class, but from those with 
whom he has sympathy, and with whom 
he has common feelings and hopes. 
16. And what agreement (cvyxe- 
réS¢os). Assent, accord, agreement: 
what putting or laying down together 
is there? What is therein one that 
resembles the other? J The temple 
of God. What has a temple of God 
to do with idol worship? It is erected 
for a different purpose, and the wor- 
ship of idols in it would not be toler- 
ated. It is implied here that Chris- 
tians are themselves the temple of 
God, a fact which Paul proceeds im- 
mediately to illustrate; and that it 
is as absurd for them to mingle with 
the infidel world as it would be to 
erect the image of a heathen god in 
the temple of Jznovan. This is 
strong language, and we cannot but 
admire the energy and copiousness of 
the expressions used by Paul, “ which 
cannot,” says Bloomfield, “ be easily 
paralleled inthe best classical writers.” 
{ With idols. Those objects which 
God hates, and on which he cannot 
look but with abhorrence. ‘The sense 
is, that for Christians to mingle with 
the sinful world; to partake of their 
pleasures, pursuits, and follies, is as 
detestable and hateful in the sight of 
God as if his temple were profaned by 
erecting a deformed, and shapeless, 
and senseless block in it as an object 
of worship. And, assuredly, if Chris- 
tians had such a sense of the abomi- 
nation of mingling with the world, 
they would feel the obligation to be 
separate and pure. (| For ye are the 
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dwell in them, and walk in them ; 
and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. 


temple of the living God ; sce this ex- 
plained in the Notes on | Cor. iii. 16, 
17. The idea is, that as God dwells 
with his people, they ought to be sep- 
arated from a sinful and polluted 
world. J As God hath said. ‘The 
words here quoted are taken substan- 
tially from Ex. xxxix. 45; Lev. xxvi. 
12; Ezek. xxxvii. 27. They are not 
literally quoted, but Paul has thrown 
together the substance of what occurs 
in several places. ‘The sense, how- 
ever, is the same as occurs in the 
places referred to. J will dwell in 
them (ivuxizw). IT will take up my 
indwelling inthem. There isan allu- 
sion doubtless to the fact that he 
would be present among his people by 
the Sechinah, or the visible symbol 
of his presence; see Note on 1 Cor. 
iii. 16,17. It implies, when used with 
reference to Christians, that the Holy 
Spirit would abide with them, and 
that the blessing of God would attend 
them; see Rom. viii; Col. iii. 16; 
2 Tim. i. 14. § And walk in them. 
That is, I will walk among them. I 
will be one of their number. Te was 
present among the Jews by the public 
manifestation of his presence by a 
symbol ; he is present with Christians 
by the presence and guidance of his 
Uoly Spirit. § And I will be their 
God. Not only the God whom they 
worship, but the God who will protect 
and bless them. J will take them 
under my peculiar protection, and they 
shall ‘enjoy my favour. This is cer- 
tainly as true of Christians as it was 
of the Jews, and Paul has not de- 
parted from the spirit of the promise 
in applying it to the Christian char- 
acter. Ilis object in quoting these 
passages is, to impress on Christians 
the solemnity and importance of the 
truth that God dwelt among them and 
with them; that they were under his 
eare and protection; that they be- 
longed to him, and that they there- 
fore should be separate from the world. 

17. Wherefore. Since you are a 
peculiar people. Since God, the holy 
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17 Wherefore* come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the 

@ 13, 52.113 chap. 7.1: Re. 18.4. 


and blessed God, dwells with you and 
among you. J Come out from among 
them. That is, from among idolaters 
and unbelievers ; from a gay and vi- 
cious world. ‘These words are taken, 
by a slight change, from Isaiah lii, 11. 
They are there applied to the Jews 
in Babylon, and are a solemn call 
which God makes on them to leave 
the place of their exile, to come out 
from among the idolaters of that city 
and return to their own land; sec 
my Note on that place. Babylon, in 
the Scriptures, is the emblem of 
whatever is proud, arrogant, wicked, 
and opposed to God ; and Paul, there- 
fore, applies the words here with great 
beauty and force to illustrate the duty 
of Christians in separating themselves 
from a vain, idolatrous, and wicked 
world. J And be ye separate. Sep- 
arate from the world, and all its cor- 
rupting influences. QJ Saith the 
Lord ; see Isaiah lii, 11. Paul does 
not use this language as if it had ori- 
ginal reference to Christians, but he 
applies it as containing an important 
principle that was applicable to the 
case which he was considering, or as 
language that would appropriately ex- 
press the idea which he wished to 
convey. The language of the Old 
‘Testament is often used in this man- 
ner by the writers ofthe New. § And 
touch not the unclean thing. In 
Isaiah, ‘“‘touch no unclean thing ;”’ 
that is, they were to be pure, and to 
have no connection with idolatry in 
any of its forms. So Christians were 
to avoid all unholy contact with a vain 
and polluted world. The sense is, 
“ Yfave no close connection with an 
idolater, or an unholy person. Be 
pure; and feel that you belong to a 
community that is under its own 
laws, and that is to be distinguished 
in moral purity from all the rest of 
the world.” J And J will receive 
you. That is, I will receive and re- 
cognise you as my friends and my 
adopted children. This could not be 
done until they were separated from an 
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unclean thing; and I will receive; to you, and ye shall be my sons 


you, 

18 And? will be a Father un- 

@ Je. 31.9; Re. 21.7, 

idolatrous and wicked world. ‘The 
fact of their being received by God, 
and recognised as his children, de- 
pended on their coming out from the 
world. These words with the verses 
following, though used evidently some- 
what in the form of a quotation, yet 
are not to be found in any single place 
in the Old Testament. In 2 Sam. 
vii. 14, God says of Solomon, “I 
will be his Father, and he shall be my 
son.” In Jer, xxxi. 9, God says, 
“Bor Iam a Father to Israel, and 
Ephraim is my first-born.”’ It is pro- 
bable that Paul had such passages in 
his eye, yet he doubtless designed 
rather to express the general sense 
of the promises of the Old Testament 
than to quote any single passage. Or 
why may it not be that we should re- 
gard Paul here himself as speaking as 
an inspired man directly, and making 
a promise then first communicated 
immediately from the Lord? Paul 
was inspired as well as the prophets; 
and it may be that he meant to com- 
municate a promise directly from God. 
Grotius supposes that it was not taken 
from any particular place in the Old 
l'estament, but was a part of a hymn 
that was in use among the Hebrews. 

18. And I will be a Father unio 
you. <A father is the protector, coun- 
sellor, and guide of his children. Me 
instructs them, provides for them, and 
counsels them in time of perplexity. 
No relation is more tender than this. 
In accordance with this, God says, 
that he will be to his people their pro- 
tector, counsellor, guide, and friend. 
He will cherish towards them the feel- 
ing of a father; he will provide for 
them, he will acknowledge them as 
his children, No higher honour can 
be conferred on imortals than to be 
adopted into the family of God, and 
to be permitted to call the Most High 
our Father. No rank is so clevated 
is that of being the sons and the 
caughters of the Lord Almighty. Yet 
this is the common appellation by 
which God addresses his people ; and 


and daughters, saith the Lord Al- 
mighty. 


the most humble in rank, the most 


poor and ignorant of his friends on 
earth, the most despised among men, 
may reflect that they are the children 
of the ever-living God, and have the 
Maker of the heavens and the earth 
as their Father and their eternal 
Friend. How poor are all the hon- 
ours of the world compared with 
this! J Zhe Lord Almighty. The 
word here used (wayroxedrwe) occurs 
nowhere except in this place and in 
the Book of Revelation; Rev. i. 8; iv. 
8; xi. 17; xv. 3; xvi. 7, 14; xix. 6. 
16; xxi. 22. It means one who has 
all power ; and is applied to God in con- 
tradistinction from idols that are weak 
and powerless, God is able to pro- 
tect his people, and they who put their 
trust in him shall never be confound- 
ed. What has he to fear who has a 
friend of almighty power ? 


REMARKS, 


1. It is right and proper to exhort 
Christians not to receive the grace of 
God in vain, ver.1. Even they some- 
times abuse their privileges; become 
neglectful of the mercy of God; 
undervalue the truths of religion, and 
do not make as much as they should 
do of the glorious truths that are fitted 
to sanctify and to save. Every Chris- 
tian should endeavour to make just 
as much as possible of his privileges, 
and to become just as eminent as he 
can possibly be in his Christian pro- 
Session. 

2. The benefits of salvation to this 
world come through the intercession 
of Jesus Christ, ver. 2. Itis because 
God is pleased to hear him ; because 
he calls on God in an accepted time 
that we have any hope of pardon. The 
sinner enjoys no offer of mercy, and 
no possibility of pardon except what 
he owes to Jesus Christ. Should he 
cease to plead for men, the offers cf 
salvation would be withdrawn, and the 
race would perish for ever. 

3. The world is under a dispensa- 
tion of mercy, ver. 2. Men may bea 
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saved: God is willing to show compas- 
sion, and to rescue them from ruin. 

4, How important is the present 
moment! ver.2, How important is 
each moment! It may be the last 
period of mercy. No sinner can cal- 
culate with any certainty on another 
instant of time, God holds his breath, 
and with.infinite ease he can remove 
him to eternity. Eternal results 
hang on the present—the fleeting mo- 
ment, and yet how unconcerned are 
the mass of men about their present 
condition ; how unanxious about what 
may possibly or probably occur the 
next moment! Now, the sinner may 
be pardoned. The next moment he 
may be beyond the reach of forgive- 
ness. This instant, the bliss of 
heaven is offered him; the next, he 
may be solemnly excluded from hope 
and heaven! 

5. Theministers of the gospel should 
give no occasion of offence to any one, 
ver. 3. On each one of them depends 
a portion of the honour of the min- 
istry in this world, and of the honour of 
Jesus Christ among men. How sol- 
emn is this reponsibility! How pure, 
and holy, and unblameable should 
they be ! 

6. Ministers and all Christians 
should be willing to suffer in the cause 
of the Redeemer, ver. 4, 5. If the 
early ministers and other Christians 
were called to endure the pains of im- 
prisonment and persecution for the 
honour of the gospel, assuredly we 
should be willing also to suffer. Why 
should there be any more reason for 
their suffering than for ours ? 

7. We see what our religion has 
cost, ver. 4,5. It has come down to 
us through suffering. All the privi- 
leges that we enjoy have been the fruit 
of toil, and blood, and tears, and sighs. 
The best blood in human veins has 
flowed to procure these blessings; the 
holiest men on earth have wept, and 
been scourged, and tortured, that we 
might possess these privileges. What 
thanks should we give to God for all 
this! How highly should we prize 
the religion that has cost so much! 

8. In trial we should evince such a 
spirit as not to dishonour, but to hon- 
our our religion, ver. 3—5. This is 
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as incumbent on all Christians as it 
is on ministers of the gospel. It is in 
such scenes that the reality of religion 
is tested. It is then that its power is 
seen. Itis then that its value may 
be known. Christians and Christian 
ministers often do good in circum- 
stances of poverty, persecution, and 
sickness, which they never do in 
health, and in popular favour, and in 
prosperity. And God often places his 
people in trial that they may do good 
then, expecting that they will accom- 
plish more then than they could in 
prosperous circumstances. They 
whose aim it is to do good have often 
occasion to bless God that they were 
subjected to trial. Bunyan wrote the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” in a dungeon: 
and almost all the works of Baxter 
were written when he was suffering 
under persecution, and forbidden to 
preach the gospel. The devilis often 
foiled in this way. He persecutes and 
opposes Christians; and on the rach 
and at the stake they do most to des- 
troy his kingdom; he throws them 
into dungeons, and they make books 
which go down even to the millen- 
nium, making successful war on the 
empire of darkness. Christians, there- 
fore, should esteem it a privilege to 
be permitted to suffer on account of 
Christ; Phil. i. 29. 

9. If ministers and other Christians 
do any good they must be pure, ver. 
6, 7. ‘The gospel is to be commended 
by pureness, and knowledge, and the 
word of truth, and the armour of 
righteousness. It is in this way that 
they are to meet opposition ; in this 
way that they are to propagate their 
sentiments. No man need expect to 
do good in the ministry or as a private 
Christian, who isnot aholyman. No 
man who ts a holy man can help doing 
good. It will be a matter of course 
that he will shed a healthful moral 
influence aroundhim. And he will no 
more live without effect than the sur 
sheds its steady beams on the earth 
without effect. His influence may be 
very noiseless and still, like the sun- 
beams or the dew, but it will be felt 
in the world. Wicked men can resist 
any thing else better than they can a 
holy example. They can make a 
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mock of preaching; they can deride 
exhortation ; they can throw away a 
tract; they can burn the Bible; but 
what can they do against a holy ex- 
ample? No more than they can 
against the vivifying and enlightening 
beams of the sun; and a man who 
leads a holy life cannot help doing 
good, and cannot be prevented from 
doing good. 

10. They who are Christians must 
expect to meet with much dishonour, 
and to be subjected often to the influ- 
ence of evil report, ver. 8. The world 
is unfriendly to religion, and its friends 
must never be surprised if their mo- 
tives are impeached, and their names 
calumniated, 

1]. Especially is this the case with 
ministers, ver. 8, They should make 
up their minds to it, and they should 
not suppose that any strange thing had 
happened to them if they are called 
thus to suffer. 

12, They who are about to make a 
profession of religion, and they who 
are-about entering on the work of the 
ministry, or who are agitating the 
question whether they should be min- 
isters, should ask themselves whether 
they are prepared for this. They 
should count the cost; nor should 
they either make a profession of re- 
ligion or think of the ministry as a 
profession, unless they are willing to 
meet with dishonour, and to go through 
evil report; to be poor (ver. 10), and 
to be despised and persecuted, or to 
die in the cause which they embrace. 

13. Religion has power to sustain 
the soul in trials, ver. 10. Why should 
he be sad who has occasion to rejoice 
always? Why should he deem him- 
self poor, though he has slender earthly 
possessions, who is able to make many 
rich? Why should he be melancholy 
as if he had nothing, who has Christ 
as his portion, and who is an heir of 
all things? Let not the poor, who 
are rich in faith, despond as though 
they had nothing. They have a trea- 
sure which gold cannot purchase, and 
which will be of infinite value when 
all other treasure fails, IIe that has 
an everlasting inheritance in heaven 
cannot be called a poor man. And 
be that can look to such an inherit- 
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ance should not be unwilling to part 
with his earthly possessions. Those 
who seem to be most wealthy are ofter 
the poorest of mortals; and those whe 
seem to be poor, or who are in hum- 
ble circumstances, often have an en- 
joyment of even this world which is 
unknown in the palaces and at the 
tables of the great. ‘They look on all 
things as the work of their Father; 
and in their humble dwellings, and 
with their humble fare, they have an 
enjoyment of the bounties of their 
heavenly Benefactor, which is not ex- 
perienced often in the dwellings of the 
great and the rich. 

14. A people should render to a 
minister and a pastor a return of love 
and confidence that shall be propor- 
tionate to the love which is shown to 
them, ver. 12. This is but a reason- 
able and fair requital, and this is 
necessary not only to the comfort, but 
to the success of a minister. What 
good can he do unless he has the af- 
fections and confidence of his people? 

15. The compensation or recom. 
pence which a minister has a right to 
expect and require for arduous toil is, 
that his people should be “ enlarged” 
in love towards him, and that they 
should yield themselves to the laws of 
the Redeemer, and be separate from 
the world, ver. 13. And this is an 
ample reward. It is what he seeks, 
what he prays for, what he most ar- 
dently desires. If he is worthy of his 
office, he will seek not theirs but them 
(2 Cor. xii. 14), and he will be satis- 
fied for all his toils if he sees them 
walking in the truth (3 John 4), and 
showing in their lives the pure and 
elevated principles of the gospel which 
they profess to love. 

16. The welfare of religion depends 
on the fact that Christians should be 
separate from a vain, and gay, and 
wicked world, ver. 14—16. Why 
should they partake of those things in 
which they can, if Christians, have 
nothing in common? Why attempt 
to mingle light with darkness? to form 
a compact between Christ and Belial ? 
or to set up a polluted idol in the tem- 
ple of the living God? The truth 1s, 
there are great and eternal principles 
in the gospel which should not be sur- 
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rendered, and which cannot be broken 
down. Christ intended to set up a 
kingdom that should be unlike the 
kingdoms of this world. And he 
designed that his people should be 
governed by different principles from 
the people of this world. 

17, They who are about to make a 
profession of religion should resolve 
to separate themselves from the world, 
ver. 14, 15. Religion cannot exist 
where there is no such separation, and 
they who are unwilling to forsake in- 
fidel companions and the gay amuse- 
ments and vanities of life, and to find 
their chosen friends and pleasures 
among the people of God, can have no 
evidence that they are Christians. 
The world with all its wickedness and 
its gay pleasures must be forsaken, and 
there must be an effectual line drawn 
between the friends of God and the 
friends of sin. 

Let us, then, who profess to be the 
friends of the Redeemer remember 
how pure and holy we should be. It 
should not be indeed with the spirit of 
the Pharisee; it should not be with 
a spirit that will lead us to say, “stand 
by, for I am holier than thou;’”’ but it 
should be, while we discharge all our 
duties to our impenitent friends, and 
while in all our intercourse with the 
world we should be honest and true, 
and while we do not refuse to mingle 
with them as neighbours and citizens 
as far as we can without compromit- 
ting Cliristian principles, still our 
chosen friends and our dearest friend- 
ships should be with the people of 
God. For, his friends should be our 
friends ; our happiness should be with 
them, and the world should see that 
we prefer the friends of the Redeemer 
to the friends of gayety, ambition, and 
sin, 

18. Christians are the holy temple 
of God, ver. 16. How pure should 
they be! How free should they be 
from sin! How careful to maintain 
consciences void of offence ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
AVING therefore these? pro- 
mises, dearly beloved, let us 
@ chap.6.17,18 ;1John 3.3. 
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cleanse & ourselves from all filthi- 

ness of the flesh and spirit, per- 

fecting holiness in the fear of Gou. 
b Ps.51.10 ;Eze.36.25,26 ;1 John 1.7, 9. 


it is to be a Christian ! (ver, 18) ; to 
be a child of God! to feel that he is 
a Father and a Friend! to feel that 
though we may be forsaken by all 
others ; though poor and despised, yet 
there is one who never forsakes ; one 
who never forgets that he has sons 
and daughters dependent on him, and 
who need his constant care. Com- 
pared with this, how small the honour 
of being permitted to call the rich our 
friends, or to be regarded as the sons 
or daughters of nobles and of princes! 
Let the Christian then most highly 
prize his privileges, and feel that he is 
raised above all the elevations of rank 
and honour which this world can be- 
stow. All these shall fade away, and 
the highest and the lowest shall meet 
on the same level in the grave, and 
alike return to dust. But the eleva- 
tion of the child of God shall only 
begin to be visible and appreciated 
when all other honours fade away. 
20. Let all seek to become the sons 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
Let us aspire to this rather than to 
earthly honours; let us seek this 
rather than to be numbered with the 
rich and the great. All cannot be 
honoured in this world, and few aro 
they who can be regarded as belong- 
ing to elevated ranks here. But all 
may be the children of the living God, 
and be permitted to call the Lord 
Almighty their Father and their 
Friend. O! if men could as easily be 
permitted to call themselves the sons 
of monarchs and princes; if they could 
as easily be admitted to the palaces 
of the great and sit down at their 
tables as they can enter heaven, how 
greedily would they embrace it! And 
yet how poor and paltry would be such 
honour and pleasure compared with 
that of feeling that we are the adopted 
children of the great and the eternal 


God! 
CHAPTER VII. 
Tue first verse of this chapter pro- 
perly belongs to the previous chapter, 


19. What an inestimable privilege | and should have been attached to that. 
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It is an exhortation made in view 
of the promises there referred to, to 
make every effort to obtain perfect 
purity, and to become entirely holy. 
In ver. 2, 3, he entreats the Cor- 
inthians, in accordance with the wish 
which he had expressed in chap. vi. 
13, to receive him as a teacher and 
« spiritual father;.as a faithful apos- 
tle of the Lord Jesus, To induce 
them to do this, he assures them that 
he had given them, at no time, any 
occasion of offence. He had injured 
no man; he had wronged no man. 
Possibly some might suppose that he 
had injured them by the sternness of 
his requirements in forbidding them 
to contract friendships and alliances 
with infidels; or in the case of disci- 
pline in regard to the incestuous per- 
son. But he assures them that all 
his commands had been the fruit of 
most tender love for them, and that 
he was ready to live and die with them. 
The remainder of the chapter (ver. 
4——15) is occupied mainly in stating 
the joy which he had at the evidence 
which they had given that they were 
ready to obey his commands. He 
says, therefore (ver. 4), that he was 
full of comfort and joy; and that in 
all his tribulation, the evidence of 
their obedience had given him great 
and unfeigned satisfaction. In order 
to show them the extent of his joy, he 
gives a pathetic description of the 
anxiety of mind which he had on the 
subject; his troubles in Macedonia, 
and particularly his distress on not 
meeting with Titus as he had ex- 
pected, ver. 5. But this distress had 
been relieved by his coming, and by 
the evidence which was furnished 
through him that they were ready to 
yield obedience to his commands, ver. 
6,7. This joy was greatly increased 
by his hearing from Titus the effect 
which his former epistle to them had 
produced, ver. 8—18. He had felt 
deep anxiety in regard to that. He 
had even regretted, it would seem 
(ver. 8), that he had sent it. He had 
been deeply pained at the necessity. 
of giving them pain, ver. 8. But the 
nffect had been all that he had desired ; 
and when he learned from Titus the 
effect which it had produced—the 
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deep repentance which they had 
evinced, and the thorough reformation 
which had occurred (ver. 9—11), he 
had great occasion to rejoice that he 
had sent the epistle to them, This 
new and distinguished instance of 
their obedience had given him great 
joy, and confirmed him in the proof 
that they were truly attached to him. 
The apostle adds, in the conclusion 
of the chapter, that his jo was greatly 
increased by the joy which ‘Titus 
manifested, and his entire satisfaction 
in the conduct of the Corinthians and 
the treatment which he had received 
from them (ver. 13), so that though 
he, Paul, had often had occasion to 
speak in the kindest terms of the Cor- 
inthians, all that he had ever said in 
their favour Titus had realized in his 
own case (ver. 14), and the affection 
of Titus for them had been greatly 
increased by his visit to them, ver. 15. 
The whole chapter, therefore, is emi- 
nently adapted to produce good fecl- 
ing in the minds of the Corinthians 
toward the apostle, and to strengthen 
the bonds of their mutual attachment. 
1. Having therefore these promises. 
The promises referred to in chap. vi 
17, 18; the promise that God would 
be a Father, a protector, and a friend 
The idea is, that as we have a pro- 
mise that God would dwell in us, that 
he would be our God, that he would 
be to us a Father, we should removo 
from us whatever is offensive in his 
sight, and become perfectly holy. 
Let us cleanse ourselves. Let us 
purify ourselves. Paul was not afraid 
to bring into view the agency of Chris- 
tians themselves in the work of sal- 
vation. He, therefore, says, ‘let us 
purify ourselves,’ as if Christians had 
much to do; as if their own agency 
was to be employed; and as if their 
purifying was dependent on their own 
efforts. While it is true that all 
purifying influence and all holiness 
proceeds from God, it is also true that 
the effect of all the influences of the 
Holy Spirit is to excite us to diligence 
to purify our own hearts, and to urge 
us to make strenuous efforts to over- 
come our own sins. Fle who expects 
to be made pure without any effort of 
his own, will never become pure ; and 
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he who ever becomes holy will become 
so in consequence of strenuous efforts 
to resist the evil of his own heart, and 
to become like God. The argument 
here is, that we have the promises of 
God to aid us. We do not go about 
the work in our own strength. It is 
not a work in which we are to have 
noaid. But itis a work which God 
desires, and where he will give us all 
the aid which we need. {| From all 
filthiness of the flesh. The noun here 
used (#odrveuds) occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. The verb 
occurs in 1 Cor. viii. 7; Rev. iii. 4; 
xiv. 4, and means to stain, defile, pol- 
lute, as a garment; and the word here 
used means @ soiling, hence defile- 
ment, pollution, and refers to the de- 
filing and corrupting influence of 
fleshly desires and carnal appetites. 
'The filthiness of the flesh here denotes 
evidently the gross and corrupt appe- 
tites and passions of the body, includ- 
ing all such actions of all kinds as are 
inconsistent with the virtue and purity 
with which the body, regarded as the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, should be 
kept holy—all such passions and ap- 
petites as the Iloly Spirit of God 
would not produce. {| And spirit. 
By “ filthiness of the spirit,” the apos- 
tle means, probably, all the thoughts 
or mental associations that defile the 
man. Thus the Saviour (Mat. xv. 19) 
speaks of evil thoughts, &c. that pro- 
ceed out of the heart, and that pollute 
the man. And probably Paul here in- 
cludes all the sins and passions which 
appertain particularly to mind or to 
the soul rather than to carnal appe- 
tites, such as the desire of revenge, 
pride, avarice, ambition, &c. These 
are in themselves as polluting and 
defiling as the gross sensual pleasures. 
They stand as much in the way of sanc- 
tification, they are as offensive to God, 
and they prove as certainly that the 
heart is depraved as the grossest sen- 
sual passions. The main difference is, 
that they are more decent in the ex- 
ternal appearance ; they can be better 
concealed; they are usually indulged 
by a more elevated class in society; 
vut they are not the less offensive to 
God. It may be added, also, that 
they are often conjoined in the same 
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person; and that the man who is de- 
filed in his “spirit” is often a man 
most corrupt and sensual in his“ flesh.” 
Sin sweeps with a desolating influ- 
ence through the whole frame, and it 
usually leaves no part unaffected, 
though some part may be more deeply 
corrupied than others, J Perfecting. 
This word (ia:rsdovvrts) means pro- 
perly to bring to an end, to finish, 
complete. ‘The idea here is, that of 
carrying it out to the completion. 
Holiness had been commenced in the 
heart, and the exhortation of the 
apostle is, that they should make every 
effort that it might be complete in all 
its parts. Ie does not say that this 
work of perfection had ever been ac- 
complished—nor does he say that it 
had not been. He only urges the 
obligation to make an effort to be en- 
tirely holy; and this obligation is not 
affected by the inquiry whether any 
one has been or has not been perfect. 
It is an obligation which results from 
the nature of the law of God and his 
unchangeable claims on the soul. ‘The 
fact that no one has been perfect does 
not relax the claim; the fact that no 
one will be in this life does not weaken 
the obligation. It proves only the 
deep and dreadful depravity of the 
human heart, and should humble 
us under the stubbornness of guilt. 
The obligation to be perfect is one 
that is unchangeable and cternal ; 
see Mat. v.48; 1 Pet.i. 15. Tindal 
renders this, ‘and grow up to full 
holiness in the fear of God.” ‘The 
unceasing and steady aim of every 
Christian should be perfection—per- 
fection in all things—in the love of 
God, of Christ, of man; perfection 
of heart, and feeling, and emotion ; 
perfection in his words, and plans, and 
dealings with men ; perfection in his 
prayers, and in his submission to the 
will of God. No man can be a Chris- 
tian who does not sincerely desire it, 
and who does not constantly aim at 
it. No man isa friend of God who 
can acquiesce in a state of sin, and 
who is satisfied and contented that he 
is not as holy as God is holy, And 
any man who has no desire to be per- 
fect as God is, and who does not make 
it his daily and constant aim to be as 
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2 Receive us ; we have wronged 
no man, we have corrupted no 
man,* we have defrauded no 
man, 

@ 1 $a.12,3,4 ; Ac.20.33 ,chap.12.17. 


perfect as God, may set it down as 
demonstrably certain that he has no 
true religion. How can a man be a 
Christian who is willing to acquiesce 
in a state of sin, and who does not 
desire to be just like his Master and 
Lord? In the fear of God. Out 
of fear and reverence of God. From 
a regard to his commands, and a rev- 
erence for his name. The idea seems 
to be, that we are always in the pre- 
sence of God; we are professedly un- 
der his law ; and we should be awed 
and restrained by a sense of his pre- 
sence from the commission of sin, and 
from indulgence in the pollutions of 
the flesh and spirit. There are many 
sins that the presence of a child will 
restrain a man from committing ; and 
how should the conscious presence of 
a holy God keep us from sin! If the 
fear of man or of a child will restrain 
us, and make us attempt to be holy and 
pure, how should the fear of the all- 
present and the all-sceing God keep 
us not only from outward sins, but from 
polluted thoughts and unholy desires ! 

2. Receive us. ‘Tindal renders this, 
“understand us.’’ The word here 
used (yweicars) means properly, give 
space, place, or room; and it means 
here evidently, make place or room 
for us in your affections; that is, ad- 
mit or receive us as your friends. It 
is an earnest entreaty that they would 
do what he had exhorted them to do 
in chap. vi. 13; see Note on that 
verse. From that he had digressed 
in the close of the last chapter. He 
here returns to the subject. and asks 
an interest in their affections and 
their love. § We have wronged no 
man. ‘Ne have done injustice to no 
man. This is given as a reason why 
they should admit him to their full 
confidence and affection. It is not 
improbable that he had been charged 
with injuring the incestuous person by 
the severe discipline which he had 
found it necessary to inflict on him; 
Note 1 Cor. v. 5. This charge would 
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3 I speak not this to condemn 
you; for I have said’ before, that 
ye are in our hearts to die and live 
with you. 

b chap.6.11,12. 


not improbably be brought against 


him by the false teachers in Corinth. 
But Paul here says, that whatever 
was the severity of the discipline, he 
was conscious of having done injury 
to no member of that church, It is 
possible, however, that he docs not 
here refer to any such charge, but 
that he says in general that he had 
done no injury, and that there was no 
reason why they should not receive 
him to their entire confidence. It 
argues great consciousness of integrity 
when a man who has spent a consid- 
erable time, as Paul had, with others, 
is able to say that he had wronged no 
man in anyway. Paul could not have 
made this solemn declaration unless 
he was certain he had lived a very 
blameless life; comp. Acts xx. 33. 
{ We have corrupted no man. This 
means that he had corrupted no man 
in his morals, either by his precept or 
his example. ‘The word (93:igw) means 
in general to bring into a worse state 
or condition, and is very often applied 
to morals. ‘The idea is, here, that 
Paul had not by his precept or exam- 
ple made any man the worse. Ile had 
not corrupted his principles or his 
habits, or led him into sin. J We 
have defrauded no man. We have 
taken no man’s property by cunning, 
by trick, or by deception. The word 
w eovexrées Means literally to have more 
than another, and then to take advan- 
tage, to seek unlawful gain, to cir- 
cumvent, defraud, deceive. The idea 
is, that Paul had taken advantage of 
no circumstances to extort money 
from them, to overreach them, or to 
cheat them. It is the conviction ofa 
man who was conscious that he had 
lived honestly, and who could appeal 
to them all as full proof that his life 
among them had been blameless. 

3. L speak not this to condemn you. 
I do not speak this with any desire to 
reproach you. Ido not complain of 
you for the purpose of condemning, or 
because I have a desire to find fault, 
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4 Great is my boldness of speech 
toward you, great* is my glory- 
ing of you: Iam filled with com- 

a1 Co.1.4;chap.t.14. 


though I am compelled to speak in 


some respect of your want of affection 
and liberality towards me. It is not 
because I have no love for you, and 
wish to have occasion to use words 
implying complaint and condemnation. 
Y For I have said before; chap. vii. 
11,12. ¥ That ye are in our hearts. 
That is, we are so much attached to 
you; or you have such a place in our 
affections. § Zo die and live with 
you. If it were the will of God, we 
would be glad to spend our livesamong 
you, and to die with you; an expres- 
sion denoting most tender attachment. 
A similar well-known expression oc- 
curs in Horace : 


Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 
Odes, B. II. VX. 24. 


With the world I live, with the world I die. 


This was an expression of the ten- 
derest attachment. It was true that 
the Corinthians had not shown them- 
selves remarkably worthy of the affec- 
tions of Paul, but from the beginning 
he had felt towards them the tender- 
est attachment. And if it had been 
the will of God that he should cease 
to travel, and to expose himself to 
perils by sea and land to spread the 
knowledge of the Saviour, he would 
gladly have confined his labours to 
them, and there have ended his days. 

4. Great is my boldness of speech 
toward you. This verse seems de- 
signed to soften the apparent harsh- 
ness of what he had said (chap. vi. 
12), when he intimated that there was 
a want of love in them towards him 
(Bloomfield), as well as to refer to 
the plainness which he had used all 
along in his letters to them. Ie 
says, therefore, that he speaks freely; 
he speaks as a friend; he speaks with 
the utmost openness and frankness ; 
he conceals nothing from them. He 
speaks freely of their faults, and he 
speaks freely of his love to them; and 
he as frankly commends them and 

raises them. It is the open, undis- 
guised language of a friend, when be 
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1 fort, I am exceeding joyful ® in all 
our tribulation. 
5 For, when we were come into 
b Ph.2.17 ;Col.1.24. 


| throws open his whole soul and con- 
ceals nothing. { Great is my glory- 
ing of you. I have great occasion to 
commend and praise you, and I do il 
frecly. He refers here to the fact 
that he had boasted of their liberality 
in regard to the proposed collection 
for the poor saints of Judea (chap. ix. 
4); that he had formerly boasted 
much of them to Titus, and of their 
readiness to obey his commands (ver. 
14); and that now he had had abun- 
dant evidence, by what he had heard 
from Titus (ver. 5. seq.), that they 
were disposed to yield to his com- 
mands, and obey his injunctions. He 
had probably often had occasion to 
boast of their favourable regard for 
him. § J am filled with comfort. 
That is, by the evidence which I have 
received of your readiness to obey me. 
q Iam exceeding joyful. I amover- 
joyed. The word here used occurs 
nowhere else in the New ‘Testament 
except in Rom. v. 20. It isnot found 
in the classic writers ; and is a word 
which TDaul evidently compounded 
(from sat? and msgcostm), and means 
to superabound over, to superabound 
greatly, or exceedingly. It is a word 
which would be used only when the 
heart was full, and when it would be 
difficult to find words to express its 
conceptions. Paul’s heart was full 
of joy; and he pours forth his feelings 
in the most fervid and glowing lan- 
guage. I have joy which cannot be 
expressed. { Jn all our tribulation ; 
see Note, chap. i. 4. 

5. For when we were come into 
Macedonia. For the reasons which 
induced Paul to go into Macedonia; 
see Notes on chap. i.16; comp. Notes, 
chap. ii. 12,18. Q Our flesh had no 
vest. We were exceedingly distressed 
and agitated. We hadno rest. The 
causes of his distress he immediately 
states. § But we were troubled on 
every side. In every way. We had 
no rest in any quarter. We were 
obliged to enter into harassing labours 
and strifes there, and we were full of 
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Macedonia, our flesh had no rest, but 
we were troubled on every side; 
without* were fightings, within 
were fears. 

6 Nevertheless God, that com- 
forteth those that are cast down, 


a De.32.25. 


anxiety inregard to you. {| Without 
were fightings. Probably he here 
refers to fierce opposition, which he 
met with in prosecuting his work of 
preaching the gospel. He met there, 
as he did everywhere, with opposition 
from Pagans, Jews, and false brethren. 
Tumults were usually excited wher- 
ever he went; and he preached the 
gospel commonly amidst violent op- 
position. ( Within were fears. Re- 
ferring probably to the anxiety which 
he had in regard to the success of the 
epistle which he had sent to the 
church at Corinth. He felt great 
solicitude on the subject. He had 
sent Titus there to see what was the 
state of the church and to witness the 
effect of his instructions. Titus had 
not come to him as he had expected, 
at Troas (chap. ii. 13), and he felt 
the deepest anxiety in regard to him 
and to the success of his epistle. His 
fears were probably that they would 
be indisposed to exercise the discipline 
on the offender ; or lest the severity 
of the discipline required should alien- 
ate them from him; or lest the party 
under the influence of the false teach- 
ers should prevail. All was uncer- 
tainty, and his mind was filled with 
the deepest apprehension. 

6. God that comforteth those that 
arecast down. Whose characteristic 
is, that he gives consolation to those 
who are anxious and depressed. All 
his consolation was in God; and by 
whatever instrumentality comfort was 
administered, he regarded and ac- 
knowledged God as the author; see 
Note, chap. i. 4. (J By the coming of 
Titus. To Macedonia. Ie rejoiced 
not only in again seeing him, but es- 
pecially in the intelligence which he 
brought respecting the success of his 
epistle, and the conduct of the church 
at Corinth. 

4. And not by his coming only. 
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comforted us by the coming of 
Titus ; 4 

7 And not by his coming only, 
but by the consolation wherewith 
he was comforted in you, when he 
told us your earnest desire, your 


& chap.2.13 


Not merely by the fact that he was 
restored to me, and that my anxieties 
in regard to him were now dissipated. 
It is evident that Paul, not having 
met with Titus as he had expected, 
at Troas, had felt much anxiety on 
his account, perhaps apprehending 
that he was sick, or that he had died. 
{ But by the consolation wherewith he 
was comforted in you. Titus was 
satisfied and delighted with his inter- 
view with you. He had been kindly 
treated, and he had seen all the effect 
produced by the letter which he had 
desired. He had, therefore, been 
much comforted by his visit to Cor- 
inth, and this was a source of addi- 
tional joy to Paul. He rejoiced at 
what he had witnessed among you, and 
he imparted the same joy to me also. 
The joy of one friend will diffuse itself 
through the heart of another. Joy is 
diffusive, and one Christian cannot 
well be happy without making others 
happy also. J When he told us of 
your earnest desire. Either to rec- 
tify what was amiss (Doddridge, 
Clarke); or to see me.—Macknight, 
Rosenmuller, Bloomfield. It seems 
to me that the connection requires us 
to understand it of their desire, their 
anxiety to comply with his commands, 
and to reform the abuses which ex- 
isted in the church, and which had 
given him so much pain. { Your 
mourning. Produced by the epistle. 
Your deep repentance over the sins 
which had prevailed in the church. 
{ Your fervent mind toward me. 
Greek, ‘Your zeal for me.’ It de- 
notes that they evinced great ardour 
of attachment to him, and an earnest 
desire to comply with his wishes. J So 
that I rejoiced the more. I not only 
rejoiced at his coming, but I rejoice: 
the more at what he told me of you. 
Under any circumstances the coming 
of Titus would have been an occasion 
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mourning, your fervent mind to- 
ward me; so that I rejoiced the 
more. 

8 For though I made you sorry 
with a letter, I do not repent, 


of joy; but it was especially so from 


the account which he gave me of you. 

8. For though I made you sorry, 
&c. That is, in the first epistle which 
he had sent to them. In that epistle 
he had felt it necessary to reprove 
them for their dissensions and other 
disorders which had occurred and 
which were tolerated in the church. 
That epistle was fitted to produce 
pain in them—as severe and just re- 
proof always does; and Paul felt very 
anxious about its effect on them. It 
was painful to him to write it, and 
he was well aware that it must cause 
deep distress among them to be thus 
reproved. J donot repent. Ihave 
seen such happy effects produced by 
it; it has so completely answered the 
end which I had in view; it was so 
kindly received, that I do not regret 
now that I wrote it. It gives me no 
pain in the recollection, but I have 
occasion to rejoice that it was done. 
{ Though I did repent. Doddridge 
renders this, “‘ however anxious I may 
have been.” The word here used does 
not denote repentance in the sense in 
which that word is commonly under- 
stood, as if any wrong had been done. 
It is not the language of remorse. It 
can denote here nothing more than 
“that uneasiness which a good man 
feels, not from the consciousness of 
having done wrong, but from a tender- 
ness for others, and a fear lest that 
which, prompted by duty, he had said, 
should have too strong an effect upon 
them.”—Campbell, diss. vi. part iii. 
§ 9. See the meaning of the word 
further illustrated in the same disser- 
tation. The word (ptraptaozes) de- 
notes properly to change one’s purpose 
or mind after having done any thing 
(Robinson); or an uneasy feeling of 
regret for what has been done without 
regard either to duration or effects.— 
Campbell, Here it is not to be under- 
stood that Paul meant to say he had 
done any thing wrong. Ile was an 
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though Ia did repent: for I per- 
ceive that the same epistle hath 
made you sorry, though z¢ were but 
for a season. 
9 Now I rejoice, not that ye 
@ chap.2.4. 


inspired man, and what he had said 
was proper and right. But he was a 
man of deep feeling, and of tender 
affections. [Te was pained at the 
necessity of giving reproof. And there 
is no improbability in supposing that 
after the letter had been sent off, and 
he refiected on its nature and on the 
pain which it would cause to those 
whom he tenderly loved, there might 
be some misgiving of heart about it, 
and the deepest anxiety, and regret at 
the necessity of doing it. What par- 
ent is there who has not had the same 
fecling as this? He has felt it 
necessary to correct a beloved child, 
and has formed the purpose, and has 
executed it. But is there no misgiv- 
ing of heart? No question asked 
whether it might not have been dis- 
pensed with? No internal struggle; 
no sorrow ; no emotion which may be 
called regret atthe resolution which has 
been taken? Yet there is no repent- 
ance as if the parent had done wrong. 
He feels that he has done what was 
right and necessary. Ie approves his 
own course, and has occasion of re- 
joicing at the good effects which follow. 
Such appears to have been the situa- 
tion of the apostle Paul in this case; 
and it shows that he had a tender 
heart, that he did not delight in giving 
pain, and that he had no desire to 
overwhelm them with grief. When 
the effect was seen, he was not unwil- 
ling that they should be apprized of 
the pain which it had cost him. When 
a parent has corrected a child, no 
injury is done if the child becomes ac- 
quainted with the strugglings which 
it has cost him, and the deep pain and 
anxiety caused by the necessity of 
resorting to chastisement. J For J 
perceive, dsc. I perceive the good 
effect of the epistle. I perceive that 
it produced the kind of sorrow in you 
which I desired. I see that it has 
produced permanent good results. 
The sorrow which it caused in you is 
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were made sorry, but that ye sor-;that ye might receive damage by 


rowed to repentance: for ye were 
made sorry, ! after a godly manner, 
1 or, according to God. 


only for a season ; the good effects will 
be abiding. I have, therefore, great oc- 
casion to rejoice that I sent theepistle. 
It produced permanent repentance 
and reformation (ver. 9),and thus ac- 
complished all that I wished or desired. 

9. Now I rejoice, not that ye were 
made sorry, &c. I have no pleasure 
in giving pain to any one, or in wit- 
nessing the distress of any. When 
men are brought to repentance under 
the preaching of the gospel, the min- 
isters of the gospel do not find plea- 
sure i their grief as such. They are 
not desirous of making men unhappy 
hy calling them to repentance, and 
they have no pleasure in the deep dis- 
fress of mind which is often produced 
by their preaching, in itself considered. 
[t is only because such sorrow is an 
indication of their return to God, and 
will be followed by happiness and by 
the fruits of good living, that they 
find any pleasure in it, or that they 
seek to produce it. Gf But that ye 
sorrowed to repentance. It was not 
mere grief; it was not sorrow produc- 
ing melancholy, gloom, or despair; it 
was not sorrow which led you to be 
angry at him who had reproved you 
for your errors—as is sometimes the 
case with the sorrow that is produced 
by reproof; but it was sorrow that led 
to a change and reformation. It was 
sorrow that was followed by a putting 
away of the evil for the existence of 
which there had been occasion to re- 
prove you. The word here rendered 
repentance” (zerdévoav) is a differ- 
ent word from that which, in ver. 8, is 
rendered ‘‘I did repent,” and indi- 
cates a different state of mind. It 
properly means a change of mind or 
purpose ; comp. Heb. xii. 7. It de- 
notes a change for the better ; a change 
of mind that is durable and produc- 
tive in its consequences; a change 
which amounts to a permanent refor- 
mation; see Campbell’s Diss. ut supra. 
The sense here is, that it produced a 
change, a reformation, It was such 
sorrow for their sin as to lead them to 


us in nothing. 
10 For godly sorrow? worketh 
a Je.31.9;Ez.7.16. 


reform and to put away the evils 
which had existed among them. It 
was this fact, and not that they had 
been made sorry, that led Paul to re- 
joice. Q After a godly manner. 
Marg. “ according to God ;”’ see Note 
on the next verse. | That ye might 
receive damage by usin nothing. The 
Greek word rendered “ receive dam- 
age’ ({nziwSice) means properly to 
bring loss upon any one; to receive 
loss or detriment; see Note on 1 Cor, 
ili. 15 ; comp. Phil. iii. 8. The sense 
here seems to be, “So that on the 
whole no real injury was done you in 
any respect by me. You were indeed 
put to pain and grief by my reproof. 
You sorrowed. But it has done you 
no injury on the whole. It has been 
a benefit to you. If you had not re- 
formed, if you had been pained with- 
out putting away the sins for which 
the reproof was administered, if it had 
been mere grief without any proper 
fruit, you might have said that you 
would have suffered a loss of happi- 
ness, or you might have given me oc- 
casion to inflict severer discipline. 
But now you are gainers in happiness 
by all the sorrow which I have caused.” 
Sinners are gainers in happiness in 
the end by all the pain of repentance 
produced by the preaching of the gos- 
pel. No man suffers loss by beirg 
told of his faults if he repents; and 
men are under the highest obligations 
to those faithful ministers and other 
friends who tell them of their errors, 
and who are the means of bringing 
them to true repentance. 

10. For godly sorrow. ‘‘ Sorrow 
according to God” (‘H yae xara Oscy 
aérn). ‘That is, such sorrow as has 
respect to God, or is according to his 
will, or as leads the soultohim. This 
is a very important expression in re- 
gard to true repentance, and shows 
the exact nature of that sorrow which 
is connected with a return to God. 
The phrase may be regarded as imply- 
ing the following things. (1.) Such 
sorrow as God approves, or such as is 
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suitable to, or conformable to his will 
and desires. 1t cannot mean that it 
is such sorrow or grief as God has, 
for he has none ; but such as shall be 
in accordance with what God demands 
inareturn to him. It is a sorrow 
which his truth is fitted to produce on 
the heart; such a sorrow as shall ap- 
propriately arise from viewing sin as 
God views it; such sorrow as exists 
in the mind when our views accord 
with his in regard to the existence, 
the extent, the nature, and the ill- 
desert of sin. Such views will lead 
to sorrow that it has ever been com- 
mitted ; and such views will be ‘“ ac- 
cording to God.”’ (2.) Such sorrow 
as shall be exercised towards God in 
view of sin; which shall arise from a 
view of the evil of sin as committed 
against a holy God. It is not mainly 
that it will lead to pain; that it will 
overwhelm the soul in disgrace ; that 
it will forfeit the favour or lead to the 
contempt of man; or that it will lead 
to an eternal hell; but it is such as 
arises from a view of the evil of sin as 
committed against a holy and just 
God, deriving its main evil from the 
fact that it is an offence against his 
infinite Majesty. Such sorrow David 
had (Ps. li. 4), when he said, “against 
thee, thee only have I sinned;”’ when 
the offence regarded as committed 
against man, enormous as it was, was 
lost and absorbed inits greater evil when 
regarded as committed against God. 
So all true and genuine repentance is 
that which regards sin as deriving its 
main evil from the fact that it is com- 
mitted against God. (3.) That which 
leads to God. 
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God alone can pardon and true peace 
be found; and godly sorrow for sin wil 
seek them there. § Worketh repent: 
ance. Produces a change that shall 
be permanent; a reformation. It is 
not mere regret ; it does not soon pass 
away in its effects, but it produces 
permanent and abiding changes. <A 
man who mourns over sin a8 committ- 
ed against God, and who seek to God 
for pardon, will reform his life and 
truly repent. He who has grief for 
sin only because it will lead to dis- 
grace or shame, or because it wili 
lead to poverty or pain, will not ne- 
cessarily break off from it and reform. 
It is only when it is seen that sin is 
committed against God and is evil in 
his sight, that it leads to a change o} 
life. J Not to be repented 5 eaten 
#éAnvor); see Note on ver. 8. Not to be 
regretted. It is permanentand abiding. 
There is no occasion to mourn over 
such repentance and change of life. 
It is that which the mind approves, 
and which it will always approve. 
There will be no reason for regretting 
it, and it will never be regretted. And 
it is so. Who ever yet repented ot 
having truly repented of sin? Who 
is there, who has there ever been, who 
became a true penitent, and a true 
Christian, who ever regretted it? Not 
an individual has ever been known 
who regretted his having become a 
Christian. Not one who regretted that 
he had become one too soon in life, or 
that he had served the Lord Jesus too 
faithfully or too long. {| But the sor- 
row of the world. All sorrow which 
is not toward God, and which does not 


It leads to God to ob- ; arise from just views of sin as com- 


tain forgiveness; to seek for consola- | mitted against God, or lead to God. 


tion. A heart truly contrite and pen- 
itent seeks God, and implores pardon 
from him. Other sorrow in view of 
sin than that which is genuine repent- 
ance, leads the person away from God. 
He seeks consolation in the world; he 
endeavours to drive away his serious 
impressions or to drown them in the 
pleasures and the vares of life. But 
genuine sorrow for sin leads the soul 
to God, and conducts the sinner, 
through the Redeemer, to him to ob- 
iain the pardon and peace which he 
only can give to a wounded spirit. In 


Probably Paul refers here to the sor- 
row which arises from worldly causes 
and which does not lead to God for 
consolation. Such may be the sorrow 
which arises from the loss of friends 
or property; from disappoirtment, or 
from shame and disgrace. Perhaps it 
may include the following things. (1.) 
Sorrow arising from losses of property 
and friends,and from disappointment. 
(2.) Sorrow for sin or vice when it 
overwhelms the mind with the con- 
sciousness of guilt, and when it does 
not lead to God, and when there is no 
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repentance to salvation not to be 
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11 For behold this self-same 


repented of : but the sorrow of the| thing, that ye sorrowed after 


world * worketh death. 
a@ Pr.17.22,. 


contrition of soul from viewing it as 
an offence against God. ‘Thus a fe- 
inale who has wandered from the paths 
of virtue, and involved her family and 
herself in disgrace ; or a man who has 
been guilty of forgery, or perjury, or 
any other disgraceful crime, and who 
is detected; a man who has violated 
the laws of the land, and who has in- 
volved himself and family in disgrace, 
will often feel regret, and sorrow, and 
also remorse, but it arises wholly from 
worldly considerations, and does not 
lead to God. (3.) When the sorrow 
arises from a view of worldly conse- 
quences merely, and when there is no 
looking to God for pardon and con- 
solation. Thus men, when they lose 
their property or friends, often pine 
in grief without looking to God. ‘Thus 
when they have wandered from the 
path of virtue and have fallen into sin, 
they often look merely to the disgrace 
among men, and see their names 
blasted, and their comforts gone, and 
pine away in grief. There is no look- 
ing to God for pardon or for consola- 
tion. ‘The sorrow arises from this 
world, and it terminates there. It is 
the loss of what they valued pertain- 
ing to this world, and it is all which 
they had, and it produces death. It 
is sorrow such as the men of this 
world have, begins with this world, 
and terminates with this world. 
{ Worketh death. Tends to death, 
Bpiritual, temporal, and eternal. It 
does not tend to life. (1.) It pro- 
duces distress only. It is attended 
with no consolation. (2.) Ittends to 
break the spirit, to destroy the peace, 
and to mar the happiness. (3.) It 
often leads to death itself. The spirit 
is broken, and the heart pines away 
inder the influence of the unalleviated 
sorrow ; or under its influence men 
often lay violent hands on themselves 
and take their lives. Life is often 
closed under the influence of such sor- 
row. (4.) It tends to eternal death. 
There is no looking to God ; no look- 
ing for parden. It produces murmur- 


a godly © sort, what carefulness ¢ it 
b Is.66.2. ¢ Tit.3.8. 


pee ee ee 
ing, repining, complaining, fretfulness 


against God, and thus leads to his dis- 
pleasure and to the condemnation and 
ruin of the soul. 

11. For behold this self-same thing. 
For see in your own case the happy 
effects of godly sorrow. See the 
effects which it produced; see an 
illustration of what it is fitted to pro- 
duce. The construction is, “For lo! 
this very thing, to wit, your sorrowing 
after a godly manner, wrought care- 
fulness, clearing of yourselves,” c&c. 
The object of Paul is to illustrate the 
effects of godly sorrow, to which he 
had referred in ver. 10. He appeals, 
therefore, to their own case, and says 
that it was beautifully illustrated 
among themselves. § What careful- 
ness (erovdiv). This word properly 
denotes speed, haste; then diligence, 
earnest effort, forwardness. Here it 
is evidently used to denote the dili- 
gence and the great anxiety which 
they manifested to remove the evils 
which existed among them. They 
went to work to remove them. They 
did not sit down to mourn over them 
merely, nor did they watt for God to 
remove them, nor did they plead that 
they could do nothing, but they set 
about the work as though they be- 
lieved it might be done. When men 
are thoroughly convinced of sin, they 
will set about removing it with the 
utmost diligence. ‘They will feel that 
this can be done, and must be done, or 
that the soul will be lost. Q What 
clearing of yourselves (drodoyiay). 
Apology. This word properly means a 
plea or defence before a tribunal or 
elsewhere; Acts xxii. 1; 2 Tim. iv. 16. 
Tindal renders it, ‘‘ Yea, it caused you 
to clear yourselves.” ‘The word here 
properly means apology for what had 
been done; and it probably refers 
here to the effort which would be 
made by the sounder part of the 
church to clear themselves from 
blame in what had occurred. It 
does not mean that the guilty, when 
convicted of sin, will attempt to 
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vrought in you, yea, what clear- 
ing @ of yourselves, yea, what 
indignation, & yea, what fear, ¢ 
yea, what vehement desire, ¢ yea, 
what zeal, yea, what revenge! ¢ 


a Ep.5.3). b Ep.4. 26. ¢ He.4.). 
d Ps.42.1; 130.6. 


vindicate themselves and to apologize 


to God for what they had done ; but 
it means that the church at Corinth 
were anxious to state to Titus all the 
mitigating circumstances of the case: 
they showed great solicitude to free 
themselves, as far as could be done, 
from blame; they were anxious, 23 
far as could be, to show that they had 
not approved of what had occurred, 
and perhaps that it had occurred only 
because it could not have been pre- 
vented. We are not to suppose that 
all the things herereferred to occurred 
in the same individuals, and that the 
same persons precisely evinced dili- 
gence, and made the apology, &c. It 
was done by the church; all evinced 
deep feeling ; but some manifested it 
in one way, and some in another. The 
whole church was roused, and all felt, 
and all endeavoured in the proper way 
to free themselves from the blame, 
and to remove the evil from among 
them. Yea, whatindignation. In- 
dignation against the sin, and perhaps 
against the persons who had drawn 
down the censure of the apostle. One 
effect of true repentance is to produce 
decided hatred of sin. It is not mere 
regret, or sorrow, it is positive hatred. 
There is a deep indignation against 
it as an evil anda bitterthing. § Yea, 
what fear. Fear lest the thing should 
be repeated. Fear lest it should not 
be entirely removed. Or it may pos- 
sibly mean fear of the displeasure of 
Paul, and of the punishment which 
would be inflicted if the evil were not 
removed. Butit more probably refers 
to the anxious state of mind that the 
whole evil might be corrected, and to 
the dread of having any vestige of 
the evil remaining among them. 
4 Yea, what vehement desire. This 
may cither mean their fervent wish 
to remove the cause of complaint, or 
their anxious desire to see the apos- 
tle. It is used in the latter sense in 
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In all things ye have approved 
yourselves fto be clear in this 
matter. 
12 Wherefore, though I wrote 
unto you, J did it not for his 
¢ Re.3.19; Mat.5.29,30. f Ro. 14.13. 


ver. 7, and according to Doddridge 


and Bloomfield this is the meaning 
here. Locke renders it, ‘desire of 
satisfying me.’”’ It seems to me more 
probable that Paul refers to their 
anxious wish to remove the sin, since 
this isthe topic under consideration. 
The point of his remarks in this verse 
is not so much their affection for him 
as their indignation against their sin, 
and their deep grief that sin had ex- 
isted and had been tolerated among 
them. Yea, what zeal. Zeal to 
remcve the sin, and to show your at- 
tachment to me. ‘They set about the 
work of reformation in great earnest. 
q Yea, what revenge ! Tindal ren- 
ders this, “it caused punishment.” 
The idea is, that they immediately set 
about the work of inflicting punish- 
ment onthe offender. The word here 
used (sxdéxnors ) probably denotes main- 
tenance of right, protection ; then it 
is used in the sense of avengement, or 
vengeance ; and then of penal retri- 
bution or punishment; see Luke xxi. 
22;2 Thess. i.8;1 Pet. ii. 14. J Jn 
all things, &c. The sense of this is, 
“You have entirely acquitted your- 
selves of blame in this business.” The 
apostle does not mean that none of 
them had been to blame, or that the 
church had been free from fault, for 
a large part of his former epistle is 
occupied in reproving them for their 
faults in this business, but he means 
that by their zeal and their readiness 
to take away the cause of complaint, 
they had removed all necessity of 
further blame, and had pursued such a 
course as entirely to meet his appro- 
bation. They had cleared themselves 
of any further blame in this business, 
and had become, so far as this was 
concerned, ‘‘ clear’”’ (dyvous) or pure. 

12. Wherefore, though I wrote unto 
you, &c. In this verse Paul states 
the main reason why he had written 
to them on the subject. It was not 
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cause that had done the wrong, 
nor for his cause that suffered 
wrong, but that our care @ for you 
in the sight of God might appear 
unto you. 

13 Therefore we were com- 
forted in your comfort: yea, and 


exceedingly the more joyed we 
for the Joy of ‘litus, because his 
spirit was refreshed & by you all. 
14 For if I have boasted any 
thing to him of you, I am not 
ashamed ; but as we spake all 
things to you in truth, even so 


@ chap.2.4. & Ro.15.32, 


the idea seems to be that they were a 
happy people, and would be happy by 
obeying-the commands of God. ‘This 
fact gave Paul additional joy, and he 
could not but rejoice that they had 
removed the cause of the offence, and 
that they would not thus be exposed 
to the displeasure of God. IIad they 
not repented and put away the evil, 
the consequences to them must have 
been deep distress. As it was, they 
would be blessed and happy. J And 
exceedingly the more, &c. Titus had 
been kindly received, and hospitably 
entertained, and had become much 
attached to them. This was to Paul 
an additional occasion of joy; see 
ver. 7. 

14. For if I have boasted any thing 
to him, &c. This seems to imply that 
Paul had spoken most favourably to 
Titus of the Corinthians befcre he 
went among them. [Ile had probably 
expressed his belief that he would be 
kindly received ; that they would be 
disposed to listen to him, and to com- 
ply with the directions of the apostle; 
perhaps he had spoken to him of what 
he anticipated would be their liberality 
in regard to the collection which he 
was about to make for the poor saints 
at Jerusalem. J J am not ashamed. 
It has all turned out to be true. He 
has found it asI said it would be. All 
my expectations are realized; and you 
have been as kind, and hospitable, and 
benevolent as I assured him you would 
he. ¥ As we spake all things to you 
in truth, Every thing which I said 
to you was said in truth. All my 
promises to you, and all my com- 
mands, and all my reasonable expec- 
tations expressed to you, were sincere. 
I practised no disguise, and all that 1 
have said thus far turned out to be 
true. QJ Even so our boasting, &e. 
My boasting of your character, and 


principally on account of the man who 
had done the wrong, or of him who 
had been injured; but it was from 
tender anxiety for the whole church, 
and in order to show the deep interest 
which he had in their welfare. | Not 
for his cause that had done the wrong. 
Not mainly, or principally on account 
of the incestuous person ; 1 Cor. y. 1. 
It was not primarily with reference to 
aim as an individual that I wrote, but 
from a regard to the whole church. 
{ Nor for his cause that had suffered 
wrong. Not merely that the wrong 
which he had suffered might be rectifi- 
ed, and that his rights might be restor- 
ed, valuable and desirable as was that 
object. The offence was that a man 
had taken his father’s wife as his own 
(1 Cor. v. 1), and the person injured, 
therefore, was his father. It is evident 
from this passage, I think, that the 
father was living at the time when 
Paul wrote this epistle. {| But that 
our care, &c. I wrote mainly that I 
might show the deep interest which I 
had in the church at large, and my 
anxiety that it might not suffer by the 
misconduct of any of its members. It 
is from a regard to the welfare of 
the whole earth that discipline should 
be administered, and not simply with 
reference to an individual who has 
done wrong, or an individual who is 
injured. In church discipline such 
private interests are absorbed in 
the general interest of the church at 
large. 

13. Therefore we were comforted in 
your comfort. The phrase “your 
comfort,” here seems to mean the 
happiness which they had, or might 
reasonably be expected to have in 
obeying the directions of Paul, and in 
the repentance which they had mani- 
fested. Paul had spoken of no other 
consolation or comfort than this; and 
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our boasting, which J made before 
Titus, is found a truth. 
15 And his ! inward affection is 
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[ you all, how with fear ¢ and trem- 
bling ye received him. 
16 1 rejoice, therefore, that [ 


more abundant toward you, whilst | have confidence ® in you in all 
lke remembereth the obedience of | things. 


I bowels. a Ph.2.12. 
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I made before Titus has turned out to 
be true. It was as I said it would be. 
I did not commend you too highly to 
him, as I did not overstate the matter 
to you in my epistle. 

15. And his inward affection, &c. 
Ile has become decply and tenderly 
attached to you. Tis affectionate re- 
gard for you has been greatly in- 
creased by his visit. On the meaning 
of the word here rendered “inward 
affection” (cracyx-a, Marg. bowels) 
sce Note on chap. vi. 12. It denotes 
here deep, tender attachment, or love. 
q How with fear and trembling ye 
received him. With fear of offending, 
and with deep apprehension of the 
consequences of remaining in sin. 
Ile saw what a fear there was of doing 
wrong, and what evidence there was, 
therefore, that you were solicitous to 
do right. 

16, I rejoice, therefore, that I have 
confidence, &c. I have had the most 
ample proof that you are disposed to 
obey God, and to put away every thing 
that is offensive tohim. The address 
of this part of the epistle, says Dod- 
dridge, is wonderful. It is designed, 
evidently, not merely to commend 
them for what they had done, and to 
show them the deep attachment.which 
he had for them, but in a special 
manner to prepare them for what he 
he was about to say in the following 
chapter, respecting the collection 
which he had so much at heart for the 
poor saints at Jerusalem. What he 
here says was admirably adapted to 
introduce that subject. They had 
thus far showed the deepest regard for 
him. They had complied with all 
his directions. All that he had said 
of them had pruved to be true. And 
as he had boasted of them to Titus 
(ver. 1-4),and expressed his entire con- 
fidence that they would comply with 
his requisitions, so he had also boasted 


of them to the churclics of Macedonia, ‘there perfect. 


6 2 ‘Th.3.4; Phile.s8.21. 


of your disposition to do right, which | and expressed the utmost confidence 


that they would be liberal in their 
benefactions, chap. ix. 2. All that 
Paul here says in their favour, there- 
fore, was eminently adapted to excite 
them to liberality, and prepare them 
to comply with his wishes in regard to 
that contribution. 


REMARKS. 


1. Christians are bound by every 
solemn and sacred consideration to 
endeavour to purify themselves, ver. 
1. They who have the promises of 
eternal life, and the assurance that 
God will be to them a father, and evi- 
dence that they are his sons and 
daughters, should not indulge in the 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit. 

2. Every true Christian will ain at 
perfection, ver. 1. He will desire to 
be perfect ; he will strive for it; he 
will make it a subject of unceasing 
and constant prayer. Noman can be 
a Christian to whom it would not be 
a pleasure to be at once as perfect as 

} God. And if any man is conscious 
that the idea of being made at once 
perfectly holy would be unpleasant or 
painful, he may set it down as certain 
evidence that he is a stranger to re- 
ligion. 

3. No man can be a Christian who 
voluntarily indulges in sin, or in what 
he knows to be wrong, ver. 1. A 
man who does that cannot be aiming 
at perfection. A man who does that 
shows that he has no real desire to be 
perfect. 

4. How blessed will be heaven, ver. 
1. There we shall be perfect. And 
the crowning glory of heaven is not 
that we shall be happy, but that we 
shall be holy. Whatever there is in the 
heart that is good shall there be per- 
fectly developed ; whatever there is 
that is evil shall be removed, and the 
wholesoul will belike God. The Chris 
tian desires heaven because he will Le 

He desires no other 
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heaven. Ile could be induced to ac- with severity of feeling. If he is, like 
cept no other if it were offered to him. , Paul, ready to weep when he does it, 
Ne blesses God day by day that there | it will do good. If he does it because 
ts such a heaven, and that there is no j he delights in it, it will do evil. 
other: that there is one world which| 8. It is a subject of rejoicing where 
sin does not enter, and where evil|a people exercise repentance, ver. 8. 
shall be unknown. A minister has pleasure not in the 
5. What a change will take place | pain which his reproofs cause ; not in 
at death, ver. 1. The Christian will | the deep anxiety and distress of the 
be there made perfect. How this| sinner, and not in the pain which 
change will be there produced we do | Christians feel under his reproofs, but 
not know. Whether it will be by | he has joy in the happy results or the 
some extraordinary influence of the; fruits which follow from it. Itis only 
Spirit of God on the heart, or by the | from the belief that those tears will 
tere removal from the body, and from | produce abundant joy that he has plea- 
a sinful world to a world of glory, we | sure in causing them, or in witnessing 
know not. The fact seems to be clear, | them. 
that at death the Christian will be} 9. The way to bring men to repent- 
made at once as holy as God is hcly, | ance is to present to them the simple 
and that he will ever continue to be | and unvarnished truth, ver. 8,9. Paul 
in the future world. stated simple and plain truths to the 
6. What a desirable thing it is to| Corinthians. He did not abuse them; 
lie, ver. 1. Here, should we attain | he did not censure them in general 
to the age of the patriarchs, like them | terms; he stated things just as they 
we should continue to be imperfect. | were, and specified the things on ac- 
Death only will secure our perfection ; | count of which there was occasion for 
«nd death, therefore, is a desirable | repentance. So if ministers wish to 
event. The perfection of our being | excite repentance in others, they must 
could not be attained but for death ;| specify the sins over which others 
and every Christian should rejoice | should weep; if we wish, as individ- 
that he is to die. It is better to be in | uals, to feel regret for our sins, and 
heaven than on earth; better to be | to have true repentance toward God, 
with God than to be away from him ; | we must dwell on those particular sins 
better to be made perfect than to be | which we have committed, and should 
contending here with internal corrup- | endeavour so to reflect on them that 
tion, and to struggle with our sins.| they may make an appropriate im- 
“T would not live always,’ was the | pression on the heart. No man will 
language of holy Job; ‘I desire to | truly repent by general refiections on 
depart and to be with Christ,’”’ was the | his sin ; no one who does not endea- 
language of holy Paul. vour so to dwell on his sins as that 
7. It is often painful to be com- | they shall make the proper impression 
pelled to use the language of reproof, | which each one is fitted to produce on 
ver. 8. Paul deeply regretted the|the soul. Repentance is that state of 
necessity of doing it in the case of the | mind which a view of the truth in re- 
Corinthians, and expressed the deepest | gard to our own depravity is fitted to 
anxiety in regard to it. No man, no | produce. 
minister, parent, or friend can use it} 10. There is a great difference be- 
but with deep regret that it is | tween godly sorrow and the sorrow of 
necessary But the painfulness of it | the world, ver. 10. All men feel sor- 
should not prevent our doing it. It|row. All men, at some period of their 
should be done tenderly but faithfully. | lives, grieve over their past conduct. 
If done with the deep feeling, with the | Some in their sorrow are pained be- 
tender affection of Paul, it will be | cause they have offended God, and go 
done right ; and when so done, it will | to God. and find pardon and peace in 
produce the desired effect, and do| him. That sorrow is unto salvation. 
good. No man should use the lan-| But the mass do not look to God, 
guage of reproof with a hard heart, or |! They turn away from him even in their 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
\ OREOVER, brethren, we do 


you to wit of the grace of 


disappointments, and in their sor- 
rows, and in the bitter consciousness 
of sin. They seek to alleviate their 
sorrows in worldly company, in plea- 
sure, in the intoxicating bowl ; and 
such sorrow works death. It pro- 
duces additional distress, and deeper 
gloom here, and eternal woe here- 
after. 

11. We may learn what constivutes 
true repentance, ver. 11. There 
should be, and there will be, deep 
feeling. There will be “ carefulness,”’ 
deep anxiety to be freed from the sin; 
there will be a desire to remove it; 
“indignation ” against it; “fear” of 
offending God; “earnest desire” that 
all that has been wrong should be cor- 
rected ; “zeal” that the reformation 
should be entire ; and a wish that the 
appropriate “ revenge,”’ or expression 
of displeasure, should be excited 
against it. The true penitent hates 
nothing so cordially as he does his sin. 
lle hates nothing but sin. And his 
warfare with that is decided, uncom- 
promising, inexorable, and eternal. 

12. It is an evidence of mercy and 
goodness in God that the sorrow which 
is felt about sin may be made to ter- 
minate in our good, and to promote 
our salvation, ver. 10, 11. If sorrow 
for sin had been suffered to take its 
own course, and had proceeded un- 
checked, it would in all cases have 
produced death. If it had not been 
for the merciful interposition of Chris- 
tianity, by which even sorrow might 
be turned to joy, this world would 
have been everywhere a world of sad- 
ness and of death. Man would have 
suffered. Sin always produces, sooner 
or later, woe. Christianity has done 
nothing to make men wretched, but 
it has done every thing to bind up 
broken hearts. It has revealed a way 
by which sorrow may be turned into 
joy, and the bitterness of grief may 
be followed by the sweet calm and 
sunshine of peace. 

13. Lhe great purpose of Christian 
discipline is to benefit the whole 
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God bestowed on the churches of 


Macedonia ; @ 
2 How that, in a great trial 
a chap.9.2,4. 


church, ver. 12. It is not merely on 
account of the offender, nor is it 
merely that the injured may receive a 
just recompense. It is primarily that 
the church may be pure, and that the 
cause of religion may not be diskon- 
oured. When the work of discipline 
is entered on from any private and 
personal motives, it is usually attended 
with bad feeling, and usually results 
in evil. When itis entered on with a 
desire to honour God, and to promote 
the purity of the church, when the 
whole aim is to deliver the church 
from opprobrium and scandal, and to 
have just such a church as Jesus 
Christ desires, then it will be prose- 
cuted with good temper, and with 
right feeling, and then it will lead to 
happy results. Let no man institute 
a process of discipline on an offending 
brother from private, personal, and 
revengeful feelings. Let him first ex- 
amine his own heart, and let him be 
sure that his aim is solely the glory of 
Christ, before he attempts to draw 
down the censure of the church on an 
offending brother. How many cases 
of church discipline would be arrested 
if this simple rule were observed ! 
And while the case before us shows 
that it is important in the highest 
degree that discipline should be ex- 
ercised on an offending member of 
the church; while no consideration 
should prevent us from exercising that 
discipline ; and while every man should 
feel desirous that the offending brother 
should be reproved or punished, yet 
this case also shows that it should be 
done with the utmost tenderness, the 
most strict regard to justice, and the 
deepest anxiety that the general in- 
terests of religion should not suffer 
by the manifestation of an improper 
spirit, or by improper motives in in- 
flicting punishment on an offending 
brother. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

In the previous chapter the apostle 
had expressed his entire confidence in 
the ready obedience of the Corinth- 
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Tosecure the same objecthe hadalso 
sent another brother, and these three 
brethren he felt willing to recommend 
as faithful and tried; as men in whom 
the church at Corinth might repose 
the utmost confidence, ver. 22—24. 

1. Moreover, brethren, we do you to 
wit. We make known to you; we 
inform you. The phrase “we do you 
to wit,” is used in Tindal’s translation, 
and means “ we cause you to know.” 
The purpose for which Paul informed 
them of the liberality of the churches 
of Macedonia was to excite them to 
similar liberality. § Of the grace of 
God, &c. The favour which God had 
shown them in exciting a spirit of 
liberality, and in enabling them to 
contribute to the fund for supplying 
the wants of the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem. ‘The word “ grace ”’ (xdécs) is 
sometimes used in the sense of gi/t, 
and the phrase “ gift of God” some 
have supposed may mean very great 
gift, where the words “of God”’ may 
be designed to mark any thing very 
eminent or excellent, as in the phrase 
‘cedars of God,’ “mountains of 
God,” denoting very great cedars, 
very great mountains. Some critics 
(as Macknight, Bloomfield, Locke, and 
others) have supposed that this means 
that the churches ‘of Macedonia had 
been able to contribute largely to the 
aid of the saints of Judea. But the 
more obvious and correct interpreta- 
tion, as I apprehend, is that which is 
implied in the common version, that 
the phrase “grace of God,” means 
that God had bestowed on them grace 
to give according to their ability in 
this cause. According to this it is 
implied, (1.) That a disposition to 
contribute to the cause of benevolence 
is to be traced to God. IIe is its 
author. Ie excites it. It is not a 
plant of native growth in the human 
heart, but a large and liberal spirit of 
benevolence is one of the effects of 
his grace, and is to he traced to him. 
(2.) It is a soe bestowed on a 
church when God excites in it a spirit 
of benevolence. It is one of the evi- 
dences of his love. And indeed there 
cannot be a higher proof of the favour 
of God than when by his grace he in- 
clines and enables us to contribute 
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largely to meliorate the condition, and 
to alleviate the wants of our fellow- 
men. Perhaps the apostle here meant 
delicately to hint this. He did not 
therefore say coldly that the churches 
of Macedonia had contributed to this 
object, but he speaks of it as a favour 
shown to them by God that they were 
able to do it. And he meant, pro- 
bably, gently te intimate to the Cor- 
inthians that it would be an evidence 
that they were enjoying the favour of 
God if they should contribute in like 
manner. { Zhe churches of Mace- 
donia. Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea. 
For an account of Macedonia, see 
Notes, Acts xvi. 9; Rom. xv. 26. Of 
these churches, that at Philippi seems 
to have been most distinguished for lib- 
erality (Phil. iv. 10, 15, 16, 18), though 
it is probable that other churches con- 
tributed according to their ability, as 
they are commended (comp. chap. ix. 
2) without distinction. 
2. How that, in a great trial of af- 
| fiction. When it might be supposed 
they were unable to give; when many 
would suppose they needed the aid of 
others; or when it might be supposed 
their minds would be wholly engrossed 
with their own concerns. The trial 
to which the apostle here refers was 
doubtless some persecution which was 
excited against them, probably by the 
Jews; see Acts xvi. 20; xvii. 5. J] Zhe 
abundance of their joy. ‘Their joy 
arising from the hopes and promises 
of the gospel. Notwithstanding their 
persecutions, their joy has abounded, 
and the effect of their joy has been 
seen in the liberal contribution which 
they have made. Their joy could not 
be repressed by their persecution, and 
they cheerfully contributed largely to 
the aid of others. § And their deep 
poverty. Their very low estate of 
poverty was made to contribute lib- 
erally to the wants of others. It is 
implied here, (1.) That they were 
very poor—a fact arising probably 
from the consideration that the poor 
generally embraced the gospel first, 
and also because it is probable that 
they were molested and stripped of 
their property in persecutions (comp. 
eb. x. 84); (2.) That notwithstand- 
ing this they were enabled to make a 
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of affliction, the abundance of 
their joy and their deep * poverty 
« Mar.12.44. 
ians in all things. To this confidence 
he had been led by the promptitude 
with which they had complied with 
his commands in regard to the case 
of discipline there, and by the re- 
spect which they had shown to Titus, 
whom he had sent to them. All that 
he had ever said in their favour had 
been realized ; all that had ever been 
asked of them had been accomplished 
The object of his statement in the 
close of chap. vii. seems to have been 
to excite them to diligence in com- 
pleting the collection which they had 
begun for the poor and afflicted saints 
of Judea. On the consideration of 
that subject, which lay so near his 
heart, he now enters; and this chap- 
ter and the following are occupied 
with suggesting arguments, and giv- 
ing directions for a liberal contribu- 
tion, 

Paul had given directions for taking 
up this collection in the first epistle ; 
see chap. xvi. ]. seq.; comp. Rom. xv. 
26. This collection he had given Titus 
direction to take up when he went to 
Corinth; see ver. 6—17 of this chap- 
ter. But from some cause it had not 
been completed, ver. 10, 11. What 
that cause was, is not stated, but it 
may have been possibly the disturb- 
ances which had existed there, or the 
opposition of the enemies of Paul, or 
the attention which was necessarily 
bestowed in regulating the affairs of 
the church. But in order that the 
contribution might be made, and might 
be a liberal one, Paul presses on their 
attention several considerations de- 
signed to excite them to give freely. 
The chapter is, therefore, of import- 
ance to us, as it is a statement of the 
duty of giving liberally to the cause 
of benevolence, and of the motives by 
which it should be done. In the pre- 
sentation of this subject, Paul urges 
upon them the following considera- 
tions. 

IIe appeals to the very liberal ex- 
ample of the churches of Macedonia, 
where, though they were exceedingly 
poor, they had contributed with great 
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abounded unto the riches of their 
! liberality. 


1 simplicity. 


cheerfulness and liberality to the ob- 
ject, ver. 1—5. 

From their example he had been in- 
duced to desire Titus to lay the sub- 
ject before the church at Corinth, and 
to finish the collection which he had 
begun, ver. 6. 

He directs them to abound in this, 
not as a matter of commandment, but 
excited by the example of others, ver. 


He appeals to them by the love of 
the Saviour; reminds them thatthough 
he was rich yet he became poor, and 
that they were bound to imitate his 
example, ver, 9. 

He reminds them of their intention 
to make such a contribution, and of 
the effort which they had made a year 
before; and though they had been 
embarrassed in it, and might find it 
difficult still to give as much as they 
had intended, or as much as they 
would wish, still it would be accept- 
able to God. For if there was a wil- 
ling mind, God accepted the offering, 
ver. 10—12. 

He assures them that it was not his 
wish to burden or oppress them. All 
that he desired was that there should 
be an equality in all the churches, ver, 
18~—15. 

To show them how much he was in- 
terested in this, he thanks God that 
he had put it into the heart of Titus 
to engage init. And in order more 
effectually to secure it, he says that 
he had sent with Titus a brother who 
was well known, and whose praise was 
in all the churches. IIe had done 
this in order that the churches might 
have entire confidence that the con- 
tribution would be properly distributed. 
Paul did not wish it to be intrusted 
to himself. IIe would leave no room 
for suspicion in regard to his own 
character; he would furnish the ut- 
most security to the churches that 
their wishes were complied with. IIe 
desired to act honestly not only in 
the sight of the Lord, but to furnish 
evidence of his entire honesty to men, 
ver, 16—21, 
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3 For to their power, (I bear 
vecord,) yea, and beyond their 
power, they were willing of them- 
selves ; 

4 Praying us with much en- 
treaty that we would receive the gift, 


liberal contribution—a fact demon- 
strating that a people can do much 
even when poor if all feel disposed to 
do it, and that afflictions ave favour- 
able to the effort ; and, (3.) That one 
cause of this was the joy which they 
had even in their trials. If a people 
have the joys of the gospel; if they 
have the consolations of religion them- 
selves, they will somehow or other find 
means to contribute to the welfare of 
others. They will be willing to labour 
with reference to it, or they will find 
something which they can sacrifice or 
spare. Even their deep poverty will 
abound in the fruits of benevolence. 
{ Abounded. ‘They contributed lib- 
erally. Their joy was manifested ina 
large donation, notwithstanding their 
poverty. {| Unto the riches of their 
liberality. Marg. “ Simplicity.”’ The 
word (aaAérns) here used means pro- 
perly sincerity, candour, probity ; then 
Christian simplicity, integrity; then 
liberality; see Rom. xii. 8 (Marg.); 
2 Cor. ix. 11,13. The phrase “riches 
of liberality,” is a ILebraism, meaning 
rich, or abundant liberality. The 
sense is, their liberality was much 
greater than could be expected from 
persons so poor; and the object of the 
apostle is, to excite the Corinthians 
to give liberally by their example. 

3. For to their power. To the ut- 
most of their ability J bear record. 
Paul had founded those churches and 
had spent much time with them. He 
was therefore well qualified to bear 
testimony in regard to their condition. 
q Yea, and beyond their power. Be- 
yond what could have been expected; 
or beyond what it would have been 
thought possible in their condition. 
Doddridge remarks that this is a noble 
hyperbole, similar to that used by De- 
mosthenes when he says, “ I have per- 
formed all, even with an industry be- 
yond my power.” The sense is, they 
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and take upon us the fellowship ¢ oi 
the ministering to the saints. 

5 And this they did, not as we 
hoped, but first gave their own- 
selves to the Lord, and unto us by 
the will of God. 

a Acts 11,29; Ro. 15.25, 26. 


were willing to give more than they 


were well able. It shows the strong 
interest which they had in the subject, 
and the anxious desire which they had 
to relieve the wants of others. { Of 
themselves (ab9aieeras). Acting from 
choice, self-moved, voluntarily, of 
their own accord. They did not wait 
to be urged and pressed to do it. 
They rejoiced in the opportunity of 
doing it. They came forward of their 
own accord and made the contribution. 
“God loveth a cheerful giver” (chap. 
ix. 7); and from all the accounts which 
we have of these churches in Macc- 
donia it is evident that they were 
greatly distinguished for their cheer- 
ful liberality. 

4. Praying us with much entrealy. 
Earnestly entreating me to receive 
the contribution and convey it to the 
poor and afflicted saints in Judea. 
q And take upon us the fellowship of 
the ministering to the saints. Greek, 
‘that we would take the gift and the 
fellowship of the ministering to the 
saints.” They asked of us to take 
part in the labour of conveying it to 
Jerusalem. ‘The occasion of this dis- 
tress which made the collection for 
the saints of Judea necessary, was 
probably the famine which was pre- 
dicted by Agabus, and which occurred 
in the time of Claudius Casar; sec 
Note on Acts xi. 28. Barnabas was 
associated with Paul in conveying the 
contribution to Jerusalem; Acts vi. 
30. Paul was unwilling to do it un- 
less they particularly desired it, and 
he seems to have insisted that some 
person should be associated with him; 
ver, 20; 1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4. 

5. And this they did, &c. They 
did not give what we expected only. 
We knew their poverty, and we ex- 
pected only a small sum from them. 
| Not as we hoped. Not according 
to the utmost of our hopes. We were 
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G Insomuch that we desired 
Titus, that as he had begun, so he 
would also finish in you the same 
1 grace also. 

7 Therefore, as ye abound ¢ in 
every thing, in faith, and utterance, 


1 or gift. @ 1 Cor.1.5. 


greatly disappointed in the amount 


which they gave, and in the manner 
in which it was done. § But first 
gave their ownselves to the Lord. 
They first made an entire consecra- 
tion of themselves and all that they 
had to the Lord. They kept nothing 
back. They felt that all they had 
was his. And where a people honestly 
and truly devote themselves to God, 
they will find no difficulty in having 
the means to contribute to the cause 
ofcharity. § And unto us by the will 
of God. That is,-they gave them- 
selves to us to be directed in regard 
to the contribution to be made. They 
complied with our wishes and followed 
our directions. The phrase “by the 
will of God,” means evidently that 
God moved them to this, or that it 
was to be traced to his direction and 
providence. It is one of the instances 
in which Paul traces every thing that 
is right and good to the agency and 
direction of God. 

6. Insomuch. The sense of this 
passage seems to be this, ‘‘We were 
encouraged by this unexpected success 
among the Macedonians. We were 
surprised at the extent of their liber- 
ality. And encouraged by this, we 
requested Titus to go among you and 
finish the collection which you had 
proposed and which you had begun. 
Lest you should be outstripped in 
liberality by the comparatively poor 
Macedonian Christians, we were 
anxious that you should perform what 
you had promised and contemplated, 
and we employed Titus, therefore, 
that he might go at once and finish 
the collection among you.” ¥ Zhe 
same grace also. Marg. * Gift ;’’ 
see Note on ver.]. The word refers 
to the contribution which he wished 
to be made. 

7. Therefore as ye abound in every 
thing; see Note, 1 Cor. i. 5. Paul 
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and knowledge, and iz all dili- 
gence, and 7 your love to us, 
see that ye abound in this grace 
also. 

8 I speak not ® by command- 
ment, but by occasion of the for- 


1 Cor.7.6. 


never hesitated to commend Chris- 


tians where it could be done with 
truth; and the fact that they were 
eminent in some of the Christian 
duties and graces, he makes the 
ground of the exhortation that they 
would abound inall. From those who 
had so many eminent characteristics 
of true religion he had a right to ex- 
pect much; and he therefore exhorts 
them to manifest asymmetry of Chris- 
tian character. {In faith. In the 
full belief of the truth and obligation 
of the gospel. {J And utterance. In 
the ability to instruct others; perhaps 
referring to their power of speaking 
foreign languages; 1 Cor. xiv. § And 
knowledge. The knowledge of God, 
andofhistruth. { And in all diligence. 
Diligence or readiness in the discharge 
of every duty. Of this, Paul had full 
evidence in their readiness to comply 
with his commands in the case of dis- 
cipline to which so frequent reference 
is made in this epistle. { And in 
your love to us. Manifested by the 
readiness with which you received our 
commands; see chap. vii. 4, 6, 7, 11, 
16. ¥ See that ye abound in this 
grace also. The idea here is, that 
eminence in spiritual endowments ot 
any kind, or in any of the traits of the 
Christian character should lead to 
great benevolence, and that the char- 
acter is not complete unless benevo- 
lence be manifested toward every good 
object that may be presented. 

8. I speak not by commandment. 
This does not mean that he had no 
express command of God in the case, 
but that he did not mean to command 
thei; he did not speak authoritative- 
ly; he did not intend to prescribe 
what they should give. He used only 
moral motives, and urged the consider- 
ations which he had done to persuadeé 
racher than to command them to give; 
see ver. 10. He was endeavouring to 
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wardness of others, and to prove 
the sincerity of your love. 
9 For ye know 
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though he was @ rich, yet for 


your sakes he became poor, ? that 
the grace| ye through his poverty might be 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, | rich. ¢ 


a John 1.1. Luke 9.58; Phil.2.6, 7. 


ee 
induce them to give liberally, not by 


abstract command and law, but by 
showing them what others had given 
who had much less ability and much 
fewer advantages than they had. Men 
cannot be induced to give to objects 
of charity by command, or by a spirit 
of dictation and authority. The only 
successful, as well as the only lawful 
appeal, is to their hearts and con- 
sciences, and sober judgments. And 
if an apostle did not take upon him- 
self the language of authority and 
command in matters of Christian 
benevolence, assuredly ministers and 
ecclesiastical bodies now have no right 
to use any such language. J But by 
occasion of the forwardness of others. 
I make use of the example of the 
churches of Macedonia as an argu- 
ment to induce you to give liberally 
to the cause. § And to prove the 
sincerity of your love. The apostle 
does not specify here what “love” he 
refers to, whether love to God, to 
Christ, to himself, or to the church 
at large. It may be that he design- 
edly used the word in a general sense, 
to denote love to any good object; 
ind that he meant to say that liberal- 
ity in assisting the poor and afflicted 
people of God would be the best evi- 
dence of the sincerity of their love to 
God, to the Redeemer, to him, and to 
the church. Religion is love; and 
that love is to be manifested by doing 
good to all men as we have opportun- 
ity. The most substantial evidence 
of that love is when we are willing to 
part with our property, or with what- 
ever is valuable to us, to confer hap- 
piness and salvation on others, 

9. For ye know, &c. The apostle 
Paul was accustomed to illustrate 
every subject, and to enforce every 
duty where it could be done, by a 
reference to the life and sufferings of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The design 
of this verse is apparent. It is, to 
show the duty of giving liberally to 


e Rev.3.18, 


a 
the objects of benevolence, from the 


fact that the Lord Jesus was willing 
to become poor in order that he might 
benefit others. The idea is, that he 
who was Lord and proprietor of the 
universe, and who possessed all things, 
was willing to leave his exalted station 
in the bosom of the Father and to 
become poor, in order that we might 
become rich in the blessings of the 
gospel, in the means of grace, and as 
heirs of all things; and that we who 
are thus benefited, and who have such 
an example, should be willing to part 
with our earthly possessions in order 
that we may benefit others. | The 
grace. The benignity, kindness, mercy, 
goodness. is coming in this manner 
was a proof of the highest benevolence. 
{ Though he was rich. The riches 
of the Redeemer here referred to, 
stand opposed to that poverty which 
he assumed and manifested when he 
dwelt among men. It implies, (1.) 
His pre-existence, for he became poor. 
Iie had been rich. Yet not in this 
world. He did not lay aside wealth 
here on earth after he had possessed 
it, for he had none. He was not first 
rich and then poor on earth, for he 
had no earthly wealth. The Socinian 
interpretation is, that he was “ rich in 
power and in the Holy Ghost;’’ but 
it was not true that he laid these aside, 
and that he became poor in either of 
them. He had power, even in his 
poverty, to still the waves, and to 
raise the dead, and he was always full 
of the Holy Ghost. His family was 
poor; and his parents were poor; and 
he was himself poor all his life. This 
then must refer to a state of antece- 
dent riches before his assumption of 
human nature; and the expression is 
strikingly parallel to that in Phil. ii. 
6, seq. “‘ Who being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but made himself of no re- 
putation,” &c. (2.) Ile was rich as 
the Lord and proprietor of all things. 
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Ilo was the Creator of all (John i. 8; , of his disciples (John xix. 27), and all 
Col. i. 16), and as Creator he had a | his personal property seems to have 
cight to all things, and the disposal | been the raiment which he wore, and 
ofall things. The most absolute right | which was divided among the soldiers 
which can exist is that acquired by | that crucified him. Nothing is more 
the act of creation; and this right the | remarkable than the difference be- 
Son of God possessed over all gold, | tween the plans of the Lord Jesus and 
and silver, and diamonds, and pearls ;| those of many of his followers and 
over all carth and lands; over all the | professed friends. He formed no plan 
treasures of the ocean, and over all | for becoming rich, and he always spoke 
worlds. The extent and amount of| with the deepest earnestness of the 
his riches, therefore, is to be measured | dangers which attend an effort to ac- 
by the extent of his dominion over the | cumulate property. Ile was among 
aniverse; and to estimate his riches, | the most poor of the sons of men in 
therefore, we are to conceive of the | his life; and few have been the men 
sceptre which he sways over the dis- | on earth who have not had as anuch 
tant worlds. What wealth has man | ashe had to leave to surviving friends, 
that can compare with the riches of | or to excite the cupidity of those who 
the Creator and Proprictor of all?| should fall heirs to their property 
{Tow poor and worthless appears all| when dead. (4.) He died poor. Ile 
the gold that man can accumulate | made no will in regard to his property, 
compared with the wealth of him | for he had none to dispose of. lle 
whose are the silver, and the gold, | knew well enough the effect which 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills? | would follow if he had amassed wealth, 
q Yet for your sakes, ‘That is, for | and had left it to be divided among 
your sakes as a part of the great family | his followers. They were very im- 
that was to be redeemed. In what | perfect; and even around the cross 
respect it was for their sake, the apos- | there might have been anxious dis- 
tle immediately adds when he says, it | cussion, and perhaps strife about it, 
was that they might be made rich. It | as there is often now over the coffin 
was not for his own sake, but it was | and the unclosed grave of a rich and 
for ours. 4 He became poor. In the | foolish father who has died. Jesus 
following respects. (1.) He chose a|intended that his disciples should 
condition of poverty, a rank of life | never be turned away from the great 
that was usually that of poverty. THe | work to which he called them by any 
“took upon himself the form of a ser- | wealth which he would leave them ; 
vant ;’”” Phil. ii. 7. (2.) Le was con- | and he left them not even a keepsake 
nected with a poor family. ‘Though | as a memorial of his name. All this 
of the family and lincage of David | is the more remarkable from two con- 
(Luke ii. 4), yet the family had fallen | siderations. (a) That he had it in his 
into decay, and was poor. In the Old | power to choose the manner in which 
Testament he is beautifully repre- | he would come. He might have come 
sented as a shoot or sucker that starts | in the condition of a splendid prince. 
up from the root of a decayed tree; sce | He might have rode in a chariot of 
my Note on Isa. xi.1. (3.) His whole life | ease, or have dwelt in a magnificent 
was a life of poverty. He hadno home; | palace. He might have lived with 
Luke ix. 58. Ile chose to be depend- | more than the magnificence of an 
ent on the charity of the few friends | oriental prince, and might have be- 
that he drew around him, rather than | queathed treasures greater than those 
to create food for the abundant supply | of Croesus or Solomon to his follow- 
of his own wants. Je had no farms|ers. But he chose not to do it. (b) 
or plantations; he had no splendid | It would have been as right and proper 
palaces; he had no money hoarded in | for hia. to have amassed wealth, and 
useless coffers or in banks; he had no} to have sought princely possessions, 
property to distribute to his friends. | as for any of his followers. What is 
Mis mother he commended when he | right for them would have been right 
died to the charitable attention of one! for him. Men often mistake on this 
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10 And herein I give my advice: 
for this is expedient for you, who 


subject; and though it cannot be 


demonstrated that all his followers 
should aim to be as poor as he was, 
yet it is undoubtedly true that he 
meant that his example should oper- 
ate constantly to check their desire 
of amassing wealth. In him it was 
voluntary ; in us there should be al- 
ways a readiness to be poor if such be 
the will of God; nay, there should be 
rather a preference to be in moderate 
circumstances that we may thus be 
like the Redeemer. That ye through 
his poverty might be rich. That is, 
might have durable and eternal riches, 
the riches of God’s everlasting favour. 
This includes, (1.) The present pos- 
session of an interest in the Redeemer 
himself. ‘Do you see these extended 
fields?” said the owner of a vast 
plantation to a friend. ‘ They are 
mine. All thisis mine.” ‘Do you 
see yonder poor cottage?"’ was the 
reply of the friend as he directed his 
attention to the abode of a poor 
widow. “She has more than all this. 
She has Cunist as her portion; and 
that is more than all.” IIe who has 
an interest in the Redeemer has a 
possession that is of more value than 
all that prinecs can bestow. (2.) The 
heirship of an eternal inheritance, the 
prospect of immortal glory ; Rom. viii. 
17. (8.) Everlasting treasures in 
heaven. Thus the Saviour compares 
the heavenly blessings to treasures ; 
Mat. vi. 20, Eternal and illimitable 
wealth is theirs in heaven; and to 
raise us to that blessed inheritance 
was the design of the Redeemer in 
consenting to become poor. This, the 
apostle says, was to be secured by his 
poverty. This includes probably the 
two following things, viz. (1.) That it 
was to be by the moral influence of 
the fact that he was poor that men 
were to be blessed Ife designed by 
his example to counteract the effect 
of wealth ; to teach men that this was 
not the thing to be aimed at; that 
there were more important purposes 
of life than to obtain money; and to 
furnish a perpetual reproof of those 
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have begun before, not only to do, 
but also to be ! forward a year ago. 
} willing. 

who are aiming to amass riches. The 
example of the Redeemer thus stands 
before the whole church and the world 
as a living and constant memorial of 
the truth that men need other things 
than wealth; and that there are ob- 
jects that demand their time and 
influence other than the accumulation 
of property. It is well to have such 
an example; well to have before us 
the example of one who never formed 
any plan for gain, and who constantly 
lived above the world. In a world 
where gain is the great object, where 
all men are forming plans for it, it is 
well to have one great model that 
shall continually demonstrate the folly 
of it, and that shall point to better 
things. (2.) The word “poverty” 
here may include more than a mere 
want of property. It may mean all 
the circumstances of his low estate 
and humble condition; his sufferings 
and his woes. ‘The whole train of his 
privations was included in this ; and 
the idea is, that he gave himself to 
this lowly condition in order that by 
his sufferings he might procure for us 
a part in the kingdom of heaven. His 
poverty was a part of the sufferings 
included in the work of the atone- 
ment. For it was not the sufferings 
of the garden merely, or the pangs of 
the cross, that constituted the atone- 
ment; it was the series of sorrows 
and painful acts of humiliation which 
so thickly crowded his life. By all 
these he designed that we should be 
made rich; and in view of all these 
the argument of the apostle is, we 
should be willing to deny ourselves to 
do good to others. 

10. And herein I give my advice. 
Not undertaking to command them, 
or to prescribe how much they should 
give. Advice will go much farther 
than commands on the subject of 
charities. § For this ts exrpedtent for 
you (cuzgigs). That is, this will be 
of advantage to you; it will be pro- 
fitable ; it will be becoming. ‘The 
idea is, that they were bound by a 
regard to consistency and to their own 
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11 Now therefore perform ¢ the 
doing of it; that as there was a 
readiness to will, so there may be a 

@ 1 Ti.6.19; Heb.13.16 ; James 2.15,16. 


welfare, to perform what they had 


purposed. It became them; it was 
proper, and was demanded ; and there 
would have been manifest disadvan- 
tages if it had not been done. Who 
have begun before. Who commenced 
the collection a year before; see ver. 
6. It had been commenced with fair 
prospects of success, but had been -in- 
terrupted probably by the dissensions 
which arose in the church there. 
Q Not only to do. Not merely to ac- 
complish it as if by constraint, or as 
a matter of compulsion and drudgery. 
{ But also to be forward. Marg. 
“ Willing.” Sothe Greek (ré Séauy). 
They were voluntary in this, and they 
set about it with vigorous and deter- 
mined zeal and courage. There was 
a resolute determination in the thing, 
and a willingness and heartiness in it 
which showed that they were actuated 
by Christian principle. Consistency, 
and their own reputation and advan- 
tage, now demanded that they should 
complete what they had begun. 

11. As there was a readiness to 
will, Now accomplish the thing, and 
be not satisfied with having begun it. 
Do not suppose that the intention was 
sufficient, or that you are now released 
from the obligation. A year indeed 
haz elapsed; but the necessity of the 
aid for the poor has not ceased. The 
sentiment here is, that if we have felt 
it our duty to aid in a cause of bene- 
volence, and have commenced it, and 
have then been interrupted in exe- 
cuting our purpose, we should seize 
the first favourable opportunity to 
accomplish what we had designed. 
We should not regard ourselves as 
released from our obligation, but 
should, from a regard to consistency 
and our obligation to God, accomplish 
what we had intended. J Out of that 
which ye have. According to your 
ability; see ver. 12. It should be in 
proportion to your means. 

12, For if there be first a willing 
mind. If there is a readiness (aeo- 
Suuia), a disposition to give; if the 
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performance also out of that which 
ye have, 
12 For if > there be first a 


6 Luke 21.3. 


heart is in it, then the offering will be 


acceptable to God, whether you be 
able to give much or little. A willing 
mind is the first consideration. No 
donation, however large, can be ac- 
ceptable where that does not exist ; 
none, however small, can be otherwise 
than acceptable where that is found. 
This had relation as used by Paul to 
the duty of almsgiving; but the prin- 
ciple is as applicable to every thing in 
the way of duty. A willing mind is 
the first and main thing. It is that 
which God chiefly desires, and that 
without which every thing else will be 
offensive, hypocritical, and vain; sec 
Note, chap. ix. 7. YJ It is accepted. 
Doddridge, Rosenmiller, Macknight, 
and some others apply this to the 
person, and render it, ‘‘ he is accept- 
ed;” but the more usual, and the 
more natural interpretation is to 
apply it to the gift—it is accepted. 
God will approve of it, and will re- 
ceive it favourably. § According to 
that a man hath, &c. We is not re- 
quired to give what he has not. His 
obligation is proportioned to his ability. 
His offering is acceptable to God 
according to the largeness and will- 
ingness of his heart, and not according 
to the narrowness of his fortune.— 
Locke. If the means are small, if the 
individual is poor, and if the gift shall 
be, therefore, small in amount, yet it 
may be proof of a larger heart and ot 
more true love to God and his cause 
than when a much more ample bene- 
faction is made by one in better cir- 
cumstances. ‘This sentiment the Sa- 
viour expressly stated and defended 
in the case of the poor widow; Mark 
xii, 42—44; Luke xxi. 1—4. She 
who had cast in her two mites into 
the treasury had put in more than all 
which the rich men had contributed, 
for they had given of their abundance, 
but she had cast in all that she had, 
even all her living. The great and 
obviously just and equal principle here 
stated, was originally applied by Paul 
to the duty of giving alms. But it is 
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willing mind, 2 ¢s accepted ac- 
cording to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath 
not. 


equally true and just as applied to all 


the duties which we owe to God. He 
demands, (1.) A willing mind, a heart 
disposed to yield obedience. Ie 
claims that our service should be 
voluntary and sincere, and that we 
should make an unreserved consecra- 
tion of what we have. Secondly, he 
demands only what we have power to 
render. He requires a service strictly 
according to our ability, and to be 
measured by that. He demands no 
more than our powers are fitted to 
produce; no more than we are able 
to render. Our obligations in all 
cases are limited by our ability. This 
is obviously the rule of equity, and 
this is all that is anywhere demanded 
in the Bible, and this ts everywhere 
demanded. Thus our love to him is 
to be in proportion to our ability, and 
not to be graduated by the ability of 
angels or other beings. ‘And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with aLu 
THY heart, and with ali tiv soul, 
and with all rny mind, and with all 
tny strength;”’ Mark xii. 30. Here 
the obligation is limited by the ability, 
and the love is to be commensurate 
with the ability. So of repentance, 
faith, and of obedience in any form. 
None but a tyrant ever demands more 
than can be rendered; and to demand 
more is the appropriate description 
of a tyrant, and cannot appertain to 
the ever-blessed God. Thirdly, if 
there is any service rendered to God, 
according to the ability, it is accepted 
of him. It may not be as much or as 
valuable as may be rendered by beings 
of higher powers; it may not be as 
much as we would desire to render, 
but it is all that God demands, and 
is acceptable to him. The poor 
widow was not able to give as much 
as the rich man; but her offering was 
equally acceptable, and might be more 
valuable, for it would be accompanied 
with her prayers. The service which 
we can render to God may not be 
equal to that which the angels render ; 
but it may be equally appropriate to 
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13 For Z mean not that other 
men be eased, and ye burdened : 

14 But by an equality, that 
now at this time your abundance 
our condition and our powers, and 
may be equally acceptable to God. 
God may be as well pleased with the 
sighings of penitence as the praises 
of angels; with the offerings of a bro- 
ken and a contrite heart as with the 
loud hallelujahs of unfallen beings in 
heaven. 

13. For I mean not that other men 
be eased, &c. I do not intend that 
others should be eased in order to 
relieve you. Literally, “Not that 
there should be rest (dunes, a letting 
loose, remission, relaxation) to others, 
but affliction (Saifis) to you.” Pro- 
bably the Corinthians were able to 
contribute more than many other 
churches, certainly more than the 
churches of Macedonia (ver. 2), and 
Paul therefore presses upon them the 
duty of giving according to their 
means, yet he by no means intended 
that the entire burden should come 
on them. 

14. But by an equality. On just 
and equal principles. { That now 
at this time, &c. That at the present 
time your abundance may be a supply 
for their wants, so that at some future 
time, if there should be occasion for 
it, their abundance may be a supply 
for your wants. The idea is this. 
Corinth was then able to give liber- 
ally, but many of the other churches 
were not. They were poor, and per- 
haps persecuted and in affliction. But 
there might be great reverses in their 
condition. Corinth might be reduced 
from its affluence, and might itself 
become dependent on the aid of 
others, or might be unable to contri- 
bute any considerable amount for the 
purposes of charity. The members 
of the church in Corinth, therefore, 
should so act in their circumstances 
of prosperity, that others would be 
disposed to aid them should their con- 
dition ever be such as to demand it. 
And the doctrine here taught is, (1.) 
That the support of the objects of 
benevolence should be on equal prin- 
ciples. The rich should bear an equal 
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may be @ supply for their want, 
that their abundance also may be 
a supply for your want, that there 
may be equality : 


and fair proportion, and if more fre- 


quent demands are made on their 
benefaction than on others they should 
not complain. (2.) Christians should 
contribute liberally while they have 
the means. In tho vicissitudes of lifo 
no one can tell how soon he may be 
unable to contribute, or may even be 
dependent on the charity of others 
himself. A change in the commercial 
world; losses by fire or at sea; want 
of success in business; loss of health, 
and the failure of his plans, may soon 
render him unable to aid the cause of 
benevolence. While he is prospered 
he should embrace every opportunity 
to do good to all. Some of the most 
painful regrets which men ever have, 
arise from the reflection that when 
prospered they were indisposed to give 
to benefit others, and when their pro- 
perty is swept away they become un- 
able. God often sweeps away the 
property which they were indisposed 
to contribute to aid others, and leaves 
them to penury and want. Too late 
they regret that they were not the 
liberal patrons of the objects of bene- 
volence when they were able to be. 
That there may be equality. That 
all may be just and equal. That no 
unjust burden should be borne by any 
one portion of the great family of the 
redeemed. Every Christian brother 
should bear his duc proportion. 

15. As it is written; see Ex. xvi. 
18. § He that-had gathered much, 
&e. ‘This passage was originally ap- 
plied to the gathering of manna by 
the children of Isracl. The manna 
which fell around the camp of Israel 
was gathered every morning. All 
that were able were employed in 
gathering it; and when it was col- 
lected it was distributed in the pro- 
portion of an omer, or about five pints 
to each man. Some would be more 
active and more successful than others. 
Some by age or infirmity would col- 
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15 As it is written, ¢ He that 
had gathered much had nothing 
over; and he that had gathered 
little had no lack. 

a Ex.16.18. 


none. ‘They who had gathered more 
than an omer, therefore, would in this 
way contribute to the wants of others, 
and would be constantly manifesting 
a spirit of benevolence. And such 
was their willingness to do good in 
this way, such their readiness to col- 
lect more than they knew would be 
demanded for their own use, and such 
the arrangement of Providence in 
furnishing it, that there was no want ; 
and there was no more gathered than 
was needful to supply the demands of 
the whole. Paul applies this passage, 
therefore, in the very spirit in which 
it was originally penned. He means 
to say that the rich Christians at 
Corinth should impart freely to their 
poorer brethren. They had gathered 
more wealth than was immediately 
necessary for their families or them- 
selves. They should, therefore, im- 
part freely to those who had been less 
successful. Wealth, like manna, is the 
gift of God. It is like that spread by 
his hand around us every day. Some 
are able to gather much more than 
others. By their skill, their health, 
their diligence, or by providential 
arrangements, they are eminently suc- 
cessful. Others are feeble, or sick, 
or aged, ur destitute of skill, and are 
less successful. All that is obtained 
is by the arrangement of God. The 
health, the strength, the skill, the 
wisdom by which we are enabled to 
obtain it, are all his gift. That which 
is thus honestly obtained, therefore, 
should be regarded as his bounty, and 
we should esteem it a privilege daily 
to impart to others less favoured and 
less successful. ‘Thus society will be 
bound more closely together. There 
will be, as there was among the Is- 
raelites, the feelings of universal 
brotherhood. There will be on the 
one hand the happiness flowing from 
the constant exercise of the benevo- 
lent feelings; on the other the strong 


leet little; probably many by being | ties of gratitude. On the one hand 
confined to the camp would collect | the evils of poverty will be prevented, 
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16 But thanks be to God, which 
put the same earnest care into the 
1eart of ‘Titus for you. 
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ward, of his own accord he went 
unto you. 
18 And we have sent with him 


17 For indeed he accepted the | the brother, > whose praise zs in the 
exhortation; 4 but being more for- ; gospel throughout all the churches: 


a ver.6. 


ae eee _—_—_ - 


and on the other the not less, though 
different evils resulting from super- 
abundant wealth. Is it a forced and 
unnatural analogy also to observe, that 
wealth, like manna, corrupts by being 
kept in store ? 
than a single day became foul and 
loathsome. Does not wealth hoarded 
up when it might be properly em- 
ployed; wealth that should have been 
distributed to relieve the wants of 
others, become corrupting in its na- 
ture, and offensive in the sight of holy 
and benevolent minds? comp. James 
v. 2—-4. Wealth, like manna, should 
be employed in the service which God 
designs—employed to diffuse every- 
where the blessings of religion, com- 
fort, and peace. 

16. But thanks be to God. Paul 
regarded every right feeling, and 
every pure desire; every inclination 
to serve God or to benefit a fellow 
mortal, as the gift of God. Ile, there- 
fore, ascribes the praise to him that 
Titus was disposed to show an interest 
in the welfare of the Corinthians. 
J The same earnest care. The ear- 
nest care here referred to was that 
the Corinthians might complete the 
collection, and finish what they had 
proposed. Titus was willing to under- 
take this, and see that it was done. 
q For you. For your completing the 
colicction. Paul represents it as 
being done for them, or for their wel- 
fare. The poor saints in Judea indeed 
were to have the immediate benefit of 
the contribution, but it was a privi- 
lege for them to give, and Paul re- 
joiced that they had that privilege. 
A man who presents to Christians a 
feasible object of benevolence, and 
who furnishes them an opportunity of 
doing good to others, is doing good to 
them, and they should estcem it an 
act of kindness done to them. 

17. For indeed he accepted the ex- 
hortation, He cheerfully complied 
with the exhortation which I gave 


Manna if kept more ; 
; engage in it than Paul was to exhort 


& chap.12 18. 


him, to wit, to visit you, and excite 
you to this good work. {J But being 
more forward. More disposed to do 
this than I had supposed. The idea 
here is, that he was very ready to en- 
gage in this; he was moro ready to 


him to it; he anticipated his request; 
he had already resolved to engage in 
it. J Of his own accord he went, &c. 
He went voluntarily and without 
urging. ‘The ground of Paul’s thank- 
fulness here seems to have been this, 
He apprehended probably some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the collection there. 
He was acquainted with the distracted 
state of the church, and feared that 
Titus might have some reluctance to 
engage intheservice. Ile was there- 
fore very agreeably surprised when he 
learned that Titus was willing to make 
another journey to Corinth and to en- 
deavour to complete the collection. 
18. And we have sent with him the 
brother. It has been generally sup- 
posed that this anonymous brother 
was Luke. Some have supposed how- 
ever that it was Mark, others that it 
was Silas or Barnabas. It is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty who 
it was; nor is it material te know. 
Whoever it was, it was some one well 
known, in whom the church at Cor- 
inth could have entire confidence. It 
is remarkable that though Paul men- 
tions him again (chap. xii. 18), he 
does it also in the same manner, with- 
out specifying his name. The only 
circumstances that can throw any 
light on this are, (1.) That Luke was 
the companion and intimate friend of 
Paul, and attended him in his travels, 
From Acts xvi. 10, 11, where Luko 
uses the term “we,” it appears that 
he was with Paul when he first went 
into Macedonia, and from ver. 15 it 
is clear that he went with Paul to 
Philippi. From Acts xvii. 1, where 
Luke alters his style and uses the 
term “they,” it is evident that he did 
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19 And not that only, but who 
was also chosen of the churches 
to travel with us with this! grace, 
which is administered by us to & 

@ 1 Cor.16.3,4. 1 or, gift. 


not accompany Paul and Silas when 


they went to Thessalonica, but either 
remained at Philippi or departed to 
some other place. He did not join 
them again until they went to Troas 
on the way to Jerusalem; Acts xx. 5. 
In what manner Luke spent the 
interval is not known. Macknight 
supposes that it might have been in 
multiplying copies of his gospel for 
the use of the churches. Perhaps 
also he might have been engaged in 
preaching, and in services like that in 
the case before us. (2.) It seems 
probable that Luke is the person re- 
ferred to by the phrase “ whose praise 
is in the gospel throughout all the 
churches.’? This would be more likely 
to be applied to one who had written 
a gospel, or a life of the Redeemer 
that had been extensively circulated, 
than to any other person. Still it is 
by no means certain that he is the 
person here referred to, nor is it of 
material consequence. {| Whose 
praise. Who is well known and highly 
esteemed. § Isin the gospel. Either 
for writing the gospel, or for preach- 
ing the gospel. The Greek will bear 
cither construction. In some way he 
was celebrated for making known the 
truths of the gospel. 

19. And not that only. Not only 
is he esteemed on account of other 
services which he has rendered by his 
preaching and writings; but he has 
had a new mark of the confidence of 
the churches in being appointed to 
convey the collection to Jerusalem. 
Gq Chosen of the churches. Chosen 
by the churches. Many concurred in 
the choice, showing that they had en- 
tire confidence in him. Paul had 
been unwilling to have charge of this 
contribution alone (1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4; 
comp. ver. 20), and he had procured 
the appointment of some one to un- 
dertake it. Probably he expected 
that the church at Corinth would con- 
cur inthis appointment. {| With this 
trace. Marg. “ Gift; seo ver. 1. 
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the glory of the same Lord, and 

declaration of your ready mind : 
20 Avoiding this, that no man 

should blame us in this abun- 


& chap.4.15. 


The word here refers to the alms, or 
the collection which had been made. 
Which is administered by us. That 
is, which is undertaken by us. Paul 
had been the instrument of procuring 
it. § To the glory of the same Lord. 
The Lord ofus all. The design was 
to promote the glory of the Lord by 
showing the influence of religion in 
producing true benevolence. { And 
declaration of your ready mind. That 
is, to afford you an opportunity oi 
evincing your readiness to do good to 
others, and to promote their welfare. 
20. Avoiding this. That is, I in- 
tend to prevent any blame from being 
cast upon me in regard to the man- 
agement of these funds. Tor this 
purpose Paul had refused to have the 
entire management of the funds (see 
1 Cor. xii. 8, 4), and had secured the 
appointment of one who had the entire 
confidence ofall the churches. J That 
no man should blame us. That no 
one should have any occasion to say 
that I had appropriated it to my own 
use or contrary to the will of the 
donors. Paul felt how dangerous it 
was for ministers to have much to do 
with money matters. He had a very 
deep impression of the necessity of 
keeping his own character free from 
suspicion on this subject. He knew 
how easy it might be for his enemies 
to raise the charge that he had em- 
bezzled the funds and appropriated 
them to his own use. He therefore 
insisted on having associated with him 
some one who had the entire confi- 
dence of the churches, and who should 
be appointed by them, and thus he 
was certain of being for ever free from 
blame on the subject. A most im- 
portant example for all ministers in re- 
gard to the pecuniary benefactions of 
the churches. J Jn this abundance, 
&c. In this large amount which is 
contributed by the churches and com- 
mitted to our disposal. Large sums 
of money are in our time committed 
to the ministers of the gospel in tho 
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dance which is administered by | not only in the sight of the Lord, 
us; but also in the sight of men. 

21 Providing for honest things,| 22 And we have sent with them 

@ Ro.12.17; Ph.4.8; 1 Pe.2.12. 


execution of the objects of Christian 
benevolence. Nothing can be more 
wise than the example of Paul here, 
that they should have associated with 
them others who have the entire con- 
fidence of the churches, that there 
may not be occasion for slander to 
move her poisonous tongue against the 
ministers of religion. 

21. Providing for honest things. 
The expression here used occurs in 
Rom. xii. 17; see the Note on that 
place. In that place, however, it re- 
fers to the manner in which we are to 
treat those who injure us; here it re- 
fers to the right way of using property; 
and it seems to have been a kind of 
maxim by which Paul regulated his 
life, a vade mecum that was applicable 
to every thing. The sentiment is, 
that we are to see to it beforehand 
that all our conduct shall be comely 
or honest. The word rendered “ pro- 
viding for” ( aeoveodpesvor) means fore- 
seeing, or perceiving beforehand ; and 
the idea is, that we are to make ita 
matter of previous calculation, a set- 
tled plan, a thing that is to be attend- 
ed to of set design. In the middle 
voice, the form in which it occurs 
here, it means to provide for in one’s 
own behalf; to apply oneself to any 
thing ; to practise diligently —Robin- 
son. The word rendered “ things 
honest’ (x#.«) means properly beau- 
tiful, or comely. The idea which is 
presented here is, that we are to sec 
beforehand, or we are to make it a 
matter of set purpose that what we 


fore, procured the appointment of one 
who had the entire confidence of the 
churches to travel with him. But 
there is no reason for confining this 
to the particular case under consid- 
eration. It seems to have been the 
leading maxim of the life of Paul, and 
it should be of ours. The maxim may 
be applied to every thing which we 
have to do; and should constantly 
regulate us. It may be applied to 
the acquisition and use of property ; 
to the discharge of our professional 
duties; to our intercourse with others ; 
to our treatment of inferiors and de- 
pendents; to our charities, &c.—in 
all of which we should make ita mat 

ter of previous thought, of earnest 
diligence, that our conduct should be 
perfectly honest and comely before 
God and man. Let us learn from 
this verse also, that ministers of the 
gospel should be especially careful 
that their conduct in money matters, 
and especially in the appropriation of 
the charities of the church, should be 
above suspicion. Much is often in- 
trusted to their care, and the churches 
and individual Christians often com- 
mit much to their discretion. Their 
conduct in this should be without re- 
proach; and in order to this, it is 
well to follow the example of Paul, 
and to insist that others who have 
the entire confidence of the churches 
should be associated with them. No- 
thing is easicr than to raise a slan- 
derous report against a minister ‘of 
the gospel; and nothing gratifies a 
do shall be comely, @. e. just, honour- | wicked world more than to be able to 
able, correct, not only in the sight of | do it—and perhaps especially if it per- 
the Lord, but in the sight of men. ; tains to some improper use of money. 
Paul applies this in his own case to It is not easy to meet such reports 
the alms which were to be intrusted | when they are started ; and a minis- 
to him. His idea is, that he meant | ter, therefore, should be guarded, as 
so to conduct in the whole transaction | Paul was, at every possible point, that 
as that his conduct should be approved | he may be freed from that ‘‘ whose 
by God, but that it should also be re- | breath outvenoms all the worms of 
garded as beautiful or correct in the | Nile ’’—suanpEr. 

sight of men. Ie knew how much| 22. And we have sent with them our 
his own usefulness depended on anj brother. Who this was 1s wholly 
irreproachable character. He,there- | unknown; and conjecture is useless, 
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our brother, whom we have often- 
times proved diligent in many 
things, but now much more dili- 
gent, upon the great confidence 

which! J have in you. 
23 Whether any do inquire 
1 or, he hath. 


Some have supposed that it was Apol- 
los, others Silas, others Timothy. But 
there are no means of ascertaining 
who it was; nor is it material. It 
was some one in whom Paul had en- 
tire confidence. 
oftentimes proved diligent. Of whom 
we have evidence that he has been 
faithful. It is evident, therefore, that 
he had been the companion and fel- 
low-labourer of Paul. J But now 
much more diligent, &c. Who will 
now prove himself much more dili- 
gent than ever before. Q Upon the 
confidence, &e. Marg. “he hath.” 
The margin is doubtless the more cor- 
rect reading here. The idea is, that 
this brother had great confidence in 
the Corinthians that they would give 
liberally, and that he would, there- 
fore, evince special diligence in the 
business. 


23. Whether any do inquire of 


Titus. It is to be observed that the 
words ‘any do inquire ”’ are not in the 
original; nor is it clear that these 
are the most proper words to be in- 
troduced here. ‘The Greek may mean 
either, “if any do inquire about 
Titus,”’ or it may mean “ if any thing 
is to be said about Titus.”” The sense 
of the passage may either be, that 
some of the faction at Corinth might 
be disposed to inquire about the au- 
thority of ‘Titus to engage in this work, 
or that Paul having said so much in 
commendation of the persons who 
went with ‘Titus, it seemed proper also 
to say something in his favour also. 
The idea is, “If any inquiry is made 
from any quarter about him, or if it is 
necessary from any cause to say any 
thing about him, [ would say he is my 
partner,” &c. J He is my partner, 
&e. Ile partakes with me in preach- 
ing the gospel, and in establishing and 
organizing churches ; comp. Tit.i 5. 
‘I'o the Corinthians this fact would be 
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q Whom we have’ 
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of Titus, he is my partner and 
fellow-helper concerning you ; 
or our brethren be inguired of, 
they ure the messengers@ of the 
churches, and the glory of 
Christ. 

@ Ph.2.25, 


iT Or our brethren be inquired of. 


That is, the brethren who accom- 
If any inquiry was 
made about their character, or if it 
was necessary to say any thing in re- 
gard to them. {J They are the mes- 
sengers of the churches. ‘They have 
the entire confidence of the churches, 
having been selected and appointed by 
them to a work of labour and respon- 
sibility; comp. Phil. ii. 25. The 
words here rendered ‘“‘ messengers of 
the churches,’” are in the original 
“apostles of the churches,” (asréer0?.0: 
ixxAnovav), The word apostles here is 
used evidently in its proper sense, to 
denote one who is sent out to transact 
any business for others, or as an agent 
or legate. ‘These persons were not 
apostles in the technical sense, and 
this is an instance where the word is 
applicd in the New Testament to those 
who had no claim to the apostolic 
office. It is also applied in a similar 
way to Apollos and Barnabas, though 
neither, strictly speaking, were apos- 
tles. Q And the glory of Christ. 
That is, they have a character so 
well known and established for piety ; 
they are so eminent Christians and 
do such honour to the Christian name 
and calling, that they may be called 
the glory of Christ. It is an honour 
to Christ that he has called such per- 
sons into his church, and that he has 
so richly endowed them. Every 
Christian should so live as that it 
would appear to all the world that it 
was an honour and glory to the Re- 
deemer that he had such followers ; 
an honour to his gospel that it had 
converted such and brought them into 
his kingdom. It is sufficient honour, 
moreover, to any man to say that he 
is ‘the glory of Christ.” Such a 
character should be, and will be, as it 
was here, a recommendation sufficient 
for any to secure them the confidence 


a sufficient commendation of Titus. ' of others. 
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24 Wherefore shew ye to them, 
and before the churches, the proof 


ee ee a ea eae 

24. Wherefore show ye to them, &c. 
By a liberal contribution in the cause 
in which they are engaged and for 
which they have come among you now, 
furnish the evidence that you love me 
and the Christian cause, and show 
that I have not boasted of you in vain. 
{ The proof of your love. Your love 
to me, to God, to the cause of religion; 
see Note on ver. 8. § And of our 
boasting, &c. My boasting that you 
would give liberally to the object; see 
Note, chap. vii. 14. Let it now be 
seen that my boasting was well found- 
ed, and that I properly understood 
your character, and your readiness to 
contribute to the objects of Christian 
benevolence. 


REMARKS. 


1. Let us bear in mind that a dis- 
position to be liberal proceeds only 
from God, ver. 1. The human heart 
is by nature selfish, and indisposed to 
benevolence. It is only by the grace 
of God that men are excited to liber- 
ality; and we should therefore pray 
for this as well as for all other graces. 
We should beseech God to remove 
selfishness from our minds; to dis- 
pose us to feel as we should feel for 
the wants of others, and to incline us 
to give just what we ought to give to 
relieve them in trouble, and to pro- 
mote their temporal and eternal wel- 
fare. 

2. It is an inestimable blessing when 
God gives a spirit of liberality to the 
church, ver. 1. Itshould be regarded 
as a proof of his special favour; and 
as an evidence of the prevalence of 
the principles of true religion. 

3. Men are often most liberal when 
in circumstances of distress, perplex- 
ity, and affliction, ver. 2. Prosperity 
often freezes the heart, but adversity 
opens it. Success in life often closes 
the hand of benevolence, but adver- 
sity opens it. We are taught to feel 
for the sufferings of others by suffer- 
ing ourselves; and in the school of 
udversity we learn invaluable lessons 
of benevolence which we should never 
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of your love, and of our boasting « 
on your behalf. 
@ chap.7.14. 


acquire in prosperity. If you want 
the tear of sympathy : if you want aid 
in a good cause, go to a man in afflic- 
tion, and his heart is open. And 
hence it is that God often suffers his 
people to pass through trials in order 
that they may possess the spirit of 
large and active benevolence. 

4. If Christians desire to be liberal 
they must first devote themselves to 
God, ver. 5. If this is not done they 
will have no heart to give, and they 
will not give. They will have a 
thousand excuses ready, and there will 
be no ground of appeal which we can 
make to them. ‘True liberality is 
always based on the fact that we have 
given ourselves wholly to God. 

5. When Christians have honestly 
devoted themselves to God, it will be 
easy to contribute liberally to the 
cause of benevolence, ver. 5. They 
will find something to give ; or if they 
have nothing now they will labour and 
deny themselves in order that they 
may have something to give. Ifevery 
professed Christian on earth had hon- 
estly given himself to God, and should 
act in accordance with this, the chan- 
nels of benevolence would never be 
dry. 
6. We should compare ourselves in 
the matter of benevolence with the 
churches here referred to, ver. 3. 
They were poor; they were in deep 
affliction, and yet they contributed all 
in their power, and beyond their 
power. Do we do this? Do we give 
according to our ability? Do we 
deny ourselves of one comfort ? with- 
hold one gratification? curtail one 
expense which fashion demands, in 
order that we may have the means of 
doing good? OQ! if every Christian 
would give according to his ability to 
the sacred cause of charity, how soon 
would the means be ample to place 
the Bible in every family on the globe, 
to preach the gospel in every country, 
and to maintain all the institutions 
which the cause of humanity needs in 
this and in other lands. 

47. The Christian character is in- 
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complete unless there is a spirit of 
large and liberal beneficence, ver. 7. 
This is indispensable to the proper 
symmetry of the Christian graces, and 
this should be cultivated in order to 
give beauty and completeness to the 
whole. Yet it cannot be denied that 
there are true Christians where this 
is wanting. There are those who give 
every other evidence of piety ; who 
are men of prayer, and who evince 
humility, and who are submissive in 
trials, and whose conversation is that 
of Christians, who are yet sadly de- 
ficient in this virtue. Either by an 
original closeness of disposition, or by 
a defect of education, or by want of 
information in regard to the objects 
of Christian benevolence, they are 
most stinted in their benefactions, and 
often excite the amazement of others 
that they give so little to the cause of 
benevolence. 
be entreated to carry out their Chris- 
tian character to completion. As 
they abound in other things, they 
should abound in this grace also. They 
are depriving themselves of much 
comfort, and are bringing :uuch injury 
on the cause of the Redeemer while 
they refuse to sustain the great objects 
of Christian charity. No Christian 
character is symmetrical or complete 
unless it is crowned with the spirit of 
large and comprehensive benevolence 
towards every object that tends to 
promote the temporal and eternal 
welfare of man. 

8. The sincerity of our love should 
be tested, and will be, by our readi- 
ness to deny ourselves to do good to 
others, ver. 8. The love of the Lord 
Jesus was tested in that way; and 
there can be no true love to God or 
man where there is not a readiness to 
contribute of our means for the wel- 
fare of others. If we love the Re- 
deemer. we shall devote all to his 
service; if we love our fellow-men 
we shall evince our ‘sincerity’’ by 
being willing to part with our earthly 
substance to alleviate their woes, en- 
lighten their ignorance, and save their 
souls. 

9. Let us imitate the example of 


Such persons should. 
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poor! Let the rich learn to copy his 
example, and be willing to part with 
their abundant and superfluous wealth 
in order that they may relieve and 
benefit others. That man is most 
happy as well as most useful, who 
most resembles the Redeemer; that 
man will be most happy who stoops 
from the highest earthly elevation to 
the lowest condition that he may min- 
ister to the welfare of others. 

10. Charity should be voluntary, 
ver.12. It should be the free and 
spontaneous offering of the heart ; and 
the first promptings of the heart, 
before the pleadings of avarice come 
in, and the heart grows cold by the 
influence of returning covetousness, 
are likely to be the most correct. 

11. Charity should be in an honest 
proportion to our means, ver. 12. It 
should be according to what a man 
hath. God hath left the determina- 
tion of this proportion to every indi- 
vidual, responsible to him alone. He 
has not told us how much we shall 
give, or in what proportion we shall 
give; but he has left it for every in- 
dividual to decide what he may give, 
and what he ought to give. 

12. If men do not give according tc 
their means they must answer for it 
to God. Every man may have op- 
portunity to contribute to relieve 
others if he will open his heart and 
ears to the cries of a suffering and a 
dying world. No man can complain 
that he has no opportunity to give ; 
or that he may not procure for his 
own soul all the blessings which can 
be produced by the most large and 
liberal benevolence. 

13. Men have no excuse for being 
lost, ver. 12. If God required more of 
them than they could render they would 
have excuse. They would not be to 
blame. They might be sufferers and 
martyrs in hell, but no one would 
blame them. But the sinner can never 
have any such excuse. God never 
required any more of him than he had 
power to render; and if he dies it will 
be his own fault, and the throne of 
God will still be spotless and pure. 

14. God’s government is an equal, 


the Lord Jesus, ver. 9. He wasrich, | and just, and good government, ver. 
yet he became poor; and, O! sow!12. What can be more equitable than 
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CHAPTER IX. 
for as touching the minister- 
ing * to the saints, it is 
@ chap.8.4, &c. 


the principle that a man is accepted 
according to what he has? What 
ground of complaint can the sinner 
have in regard to this administration ? 
_ 15. The churches should bear their 
Just proportion in the cause of Chris- 
tian beneficence, ver. 18—15. There 
aré great interests of charity which 
must be sustained. The world cannot 
do without them. Not only must the 
poor be provided for, but the cause of 
temperance, and of Sabbath-schools, 
and of missions must be sustained. 
Bibles must be distributed, and men 
must be educated for the ministry, and 
the widow and the fatherless must be 
the objects of Christian benevolence. 
These burdens, if they are burdens, 
should be equally distributed. The 
rich should furnish their fair propor- 
tion in sustaining them; and those in 
more moderate circumstances must 
do theix fair proportion also in sus- 
taining them. If this were done, all 
the objects of Christian benevolence 
could be sustained, and they would 
in fact not be burdensome to the 
churches. With infinite ease all 
might be contributed that is necessary 
to send the gospel around the world. 
16. Ministers of the gospel should 
have as little as possible to do with 
money matters, ver. 19—21. While 
they should be willing, if it is necessary, 
to be the almoners of the churches, 
and should esteem it a privilege to be 
the means of conveying to the poor 
and needy, and to the great cause of 
benevolence, what the churches may 
choose to commit to them, yet they 
should not covet this office; they 
should not show any particular desire 
for it; nor should they do it unless, 
like Paul, they have the most ample 
security that the voice of slander can 
never be raised in regard to their 
management. Let them see to it 
that they have persons associated with 
them who have the entire confidence 
of the churches; men who will be re- 
sponsible also, and who will be com- 
petent witnesses of the manner in 
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superfluous for me to write te 
ou: 
2 For I know the forwardness 


which they discharge their duty. In 
all things ministers should be pure. 
On few points is there more danger 
that the enemy will endeavour to take 
advantage, and to injure their char- 
acter, than in regard to their abuse of 
funds intrusted to their care. 

17. Let all Christians so live that 
it may be honestly said of them they 
are “the glory of Christ,’ ver. 23. 
Let them aim so to live that it will be 
esteemed to be an honour to the Re- 
deemer that he called them into his 
kingdom, and that he so richly en- 
dowed them by his grace. This would 
be a commendation to all men where 
they might go; to say this is enough 
to say of any man. None can have 
a higher character than to have it 
said with truth of him “ he is the glory 
of Christ ; he is an honour to his Re- 
deemer and to his cause.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

In this chapter the apostle con- 
tinues the subject which he had dis- 
cussed in chap. viiii—the collection 
which he had purposed to make for 
the poor saints in Judea. The deep 
anxiety which he had that the collec- 
tion should be liberal; that it should 
not only be such as to be really an aid 
to those who were suffering, but be 
such as would be an expression of 
tender attachment to them on the part 
of the Gentile converts, was the rea- 
son, doubtless, why Paul urged this so 
much on their attention. Ilis primary 
wish undoubtedly was, to furnish aid 
to those who were suffering. But in 
connection with that, he also wished 
to excite a deep interest among the 
Gentile converts in behalf of those 
who had been converted to Christian- 
ity among the Jews. He wished that 
the collection should be so liberal as 
to show that they felt that they were 
united as brethren, and that they wero 
grateful that they had received the 
true religion from the Jews. And he 
doubtless wished to cement as much 
as possible the great body of the 
Christian brotherhood, and to impress 
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of your mind, for which I boast 
of you to them of Macedonia, that 
Achaia was ready a year ago ; and 
your zeal hath provoked very 
many. 

3 Yet have I sent the brethren, 
lest our boasting of you should be 


on their minds the great truths that 


whatever was their national origin, 
and whatever were their national dis- 
tinctions, yet in Christ they were one. 
For this purpose he presses on their 
attention a great variety of consid- 
erations why they should give liber- 
ally, and this chapter is chiefly occu- 
pied in stating reasons for that in 
addition to those which had been 
urged in the previous chapter. The 
following view will present the main 
points in the chapter. 

(1.) Ife was aware of their readi- 


ness to give, and knowing this, he had | 


boasted of it to others, and others had 
been excited to give liberally from 
what the apostle had said of them, 
ver. 1, 2. The argument here is, 
that Paul’s veracity and their own 
character were at stake and depended 
on their now giving liberally. 

(2.) He had sent the brethren to 
them in order that there might by no 
possibility be a fatlure, ver. 3—65. 
Though he had the utmost confidence 
in them, and fully believed that they 
were disposed to give liberally, yet he 
knew also that something might pre- 
vent it unless messengers went to 
secure the contributions, and that the 
consequence might be, that he and 
they would bo “ashamed” that he 
had boasted so much of their readi- 
ness to give. 

(3.) To excite them to give liber- 
ally, Paul advances the great princi- 
ples that the reward in heaven will be 
in proportion to the liberality evinced 
on earth, and that God loves one who 
gives cheerfully, ver. 6, 7. By the 
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in vain in this behalf; that, as J 
said, ye may be ready : 

4 Lest haply if they of Mace- 
donia come with me, and find you 
unprepared, we (that we say not, 
ye) should be ashamed in this same 
confident boasting. « 


@ chap.8.24, 


eral giving by the consideration that 
if they contributed liberally, God was 
able to furnish them abundantly with 
the means of doing good on a large 
scale in time to come, ver. 8—11. In 
this way he would enable them to do 
good hereafter in proportion as they 
were disposed to do good now, and the 
result of all would be, that abundant 
thanks would be rendered to God— 
thanks from those who were aided, and 
thanks from those who had aided them 
that they had been enabled to contri- 
bute to supply their wants. 

(5.) As a final consideration induc- 
ing them to give, the apostle states 
that not only would they thus do good, 
but would show the power of the gos- 
pel, and the affection which they had 
for the Jewish converts, and would 
thus contribute much in promoting 
the glory of God. The Jewish con- 
verts would see the power of the gos- 
pel on their Gentile brethren; they 
would feel that they now appertained 
to one great family; they would praise 
God for imparting his grace in this 
manner ; and they would be led to 
pray much for those who had thus 
contributed to alleviate their wants, 
ver, 12—14, 

(6.) Paul closes the whole chapter, 
and the whale discussion respecting 
the contribution about which he had 
felt so deep an interest, by rendering 
thanks to God for his “ unspeakable 
gift,’ Jesus Crest, ver. 15. Paul 
was ever ready, whatever was the 
topic before him, to turn the attention 
to him. He here evidently regards 
him as the author of all Jiberal feel- 


prospect, therefore, of an ample re- | ing, and of alltrue charity ; and seems 
ward, and by the desire to meet with | to imply that all that they could give 


the approbation of God, he calls upon 


‘would be small compared with the 


them to contribute freely to aid their | “ unspeakable gift’ of God, and that 


afflicted Christian brethren. 


‘ the fact that God had imparted such 


(4.) Ile further excites them to lib- a gift to tle world was a reason why 
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they should be willing to devote all 
they had to his service. 

l. For as touching the ministcring 
to the saints. In regard to the col- 
lection that was to be taken up for 
the aid of the poor Christians in 
Judea ; see Notes on Rom. xv. 26; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. viii. J Zt ts 
superfiuous, &c. It is needless to 
urge that matter on you, because I 
know that you acknowledge the obli- 
gation to do it, and have already pur- 
posed it. QJ For me to write to you. 
That is, to write more, or to write 
largely on the subject. It is un- 
necessary for me to urge arguments 
why it should be done ; and all that is 
proper is to offer some suggestions in 
regard to the manner in which it shall 
be accomplished. 

2. For 1 know the forwardness of 
your mind. I know your prompti- 
tude, or your readiness to do it; see 
chap. viii. 10. Probably Paul here 
means that he had had opportunity 
before of witnessing their readiness 
to do good, and that he had learned 
in particular of Titus that they had 
formed the plan to aid in this contri- 
bution. { For which I boast of you 
to them of Macedonia. To the church 
in Macedonia ; see chap. viii. 1. So 
well assured was he that the church 
at Corinth would make the collection 
as it had proposed, that he boasted of 
it to the churches of Macedonia as if 
it were already done, and made use of 
this as an argument to stimulate them 
to make an effort. §§ That Achaia 
was ready a year ago. Achaia was 
that part of Greece of which Corinth 
was the capital; see Note, Acts xviii. 
12, It is probable that there were 
Christians in other parts of Achaia 
besides Corinth, and indeed it is 
known that there was a church in 
Cenchrea (see Rom. xvi. 1.) which 
was one of the ports of Corinth. 
Though the contribution would be 
chiefly derived from Corinth, yet it is 
probable that the others also would 
participate in it. The phrase “ was 
ready” means that they had been pre- 
paring themselves for this collection, 
and doubtless Paul had stated that the 
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Cor. xvi. 1.) to make it on the first 
day of the week, and to lay it by in 
store, and he did not doubt that they 
had complied with his request. ( And 
your zeal. Your ardour and promp- 
titude. The readiness with which you 
entered into this subject, and your 
desire to relieve the wants of others. 
q Hath provoked. Yas roused, ex- 
cited, impelled to give. We use the 
word provoke commonly now in the 
sense of to irritate, but in the Scrip- 
tures it is confined to the significa- 
tion of exciting, or rousing. The 
ardour of the Corinthians would ex- 
cite others not only by their prompti- 
tude, but because Corinth was a splen- 
did city, and their example would be 
looked up to by Christians at a dis- 
tance. This is one instance of the 
effect which will be produced by the 
example of a church in a city. 

3. Yet have I sent the brethren. 
The brethren referred to in chap. viii. 
18, 22, 23. § Lest our boasting cf 
you. ‘That you were disposed to con- 
tribute, and that you were already 
prepared, and that the contribution 
was ready. ( Should be in vain. 
Lest any thing should have occurred 
to prevent the collection. I have 
sent them that they may facilitate it, 
and that it may be secure and certain. 
{ In this behalf. In this respect. 
That is, lest our boasting of you, in 
regard to your readiness to contri- 
bute to relieve the wants of others, 
should be found to have been ill- 
grounded. 

4. Lest haply if they of Macedonia. 
If any of the Macedonians should 
happen to come with me, and should 
find that you had done nothing. He 
does not say that they would come 
with him, but it was by no means im- 
probable that they would. It was 
customary for some of the members 
of the churches to travel with Paul 
from place to place, and the inter- 
course was constant between Mace- 
donia and Achaia. Paul had, there- 
fore, every reason to suppose that 
some of the Macedonians wouid ac- 
company him when he should go to 
Corinth. At all events it was pro- 


collection was already made and was ij bable that the Macedonians would 


waiting. He had directed them (1 


learn from some quarter whether the 
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5 Therefore I thought it neces- 
sary to exhort the brethren, that 
they would go before unto you, and 
make up beforehand your ! bounty, 
2 whereof ye had notice before, that 
the same night be ready, as @ mat- 


1 Blessing. 2or, which hath 
been so much spoken of before. 


Corinthians were or were nut ready 
when Paul should gotothem {J We 
(that we say not ye) should be asham- 
ed, &c. “In this,” says Bloomfield, 
“one cannot but recognise a most re- 
fined and delicate turn, inferior to none 
of the best classical writers.”” Paul 
had boasted confidently that the Cor- 
inthians would be ready with their 
collection. He had excited and stim- 
ulated the Macedonians by this con- 
sideration. Ile had induced them in 
this way to give liberally, chap. viii. 
1—4, If now it should turn out after 
all that the Corinthians had given 
nothing, or had given stintedly, the 
character of Paul would suffer. His 
veracity and his judgment would be 
called in question, and he would be 
accused of trick, and artifice, and fraud 
in inducing them to give. Or if he 
should not be charged with dishonesty, 
yet he would be humbled and mortified 
himself that he had made representa- 
tions which had proved to be so un- 
founded. But this was not all. The 
character of the Corinthians was also 
at stake. They had purposed to make 
the collection. They had left the im- 
pression in the mind of Paul that it 
would be done. They had hitherto 
evinced such a character as to make 
Paul confident that the collection 
would be made. If now by any means 
this should fail, their character would 
suffer, and they would have occasion 
to be ashamed that they had excited 
so confident expectations of what they 
would do. 

5. Therefore 1 thought tt necessary, 
&c. In order to secure the collection, 
and to avoid all unpleasant feeling on 
allhands. ¥ That they would go be- 
fore unto you. Before I should come. 
q And make up beforehand your 
bounty. Prepare it before I come. 
The word “bounty” is in the Marg. 
rendered ‘“blessing.”’ The Greek 
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ter of bounty, and not as of covet- 
ousness. 

6 But this J say, He * which sow- 
eth sparingly shall reap also spar- 
ingly ; and he which soweth bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully. 
goth Stl I—Bs Pradl.24,25 5 19.175 22.9; Ga, 


(sbaAcyiz) means properly commenda- 
tion, eulogy. ‘Chen it means blessing, 
praise applied to God. Then that 
which blesses—a gift, donation, favour, 
bounty—whether of God to men, or 
of one man to another. Here it re- 
fers to their contribution as that 
which would be adapted to confer a 
blessing on others, or fitted to produce 
happiness. J That the same might be 
ready as a matter of bounty. That 
it may truly appear as a liberal and 
voluntary offering; as an act of 
generosity and not as wrung or ex- 
torted from you. ‘That it may be truly 
a blessing—a thank-offering to God 
and adapted to do good to men. { And 
not as of covetousness. ‘ And not like 
a sort of extortion, wrung from you by 
mere dint of importunity.”—Doad- 
dridge. The word here used (aAc+rs%i«e) 
means usually covetousness, greediness 
of gain, which leads a person to defraud 
others. ‘The idea here is, that Paul 
would have them give this as an act 
of bounty, or liberality on their part, 
and not as an act of covetousness on his 
part, not as extorted by him from them. 

6. But this I say. This I say in 
order to induce you to give liberally. 
This I say to prevent your supposing 
that because it is to be a voluntary 
offering you may give only from your 
superfiuity, and may give sparingly. 
Q He which soweth sparingly. This 
expression has all the appearance of a 
proverb, and doubtless is such. It does 
not occur indeed elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, though substantially the 
same sentiment exciting to liberality 
often occurs; see Ps. xli. 1—3; Prov. 
xi, 24, 25 ; xix. 17; xxii. 9. Paul here 
says that it is in giving as it is in agri- 
culture. A man that sows little must 
expect to reap little. If he sows a 
small piece of land he will reap a small 
harvest ; or if he is niggardly in sow- 
ing and wishes to save his seed and 
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will not commit it to the earth, he 
must expect to reap little. So it is 
in giving. Money given in alms, 
money bestowed to aid the poor and 
needy, or to extend the influence of 
virtue and pure religion, is money be- 
stowed in a way similar to the act of 
committing seed to the earth. It will 
be returned again in some way with 
an abundant increase. It shall not be 
lost. The seed may be buried long. 
It may lie in the ground with no indi- 
cation of a return or of increase. One 
who knew not the arrangements of 
Providence might suppose it was lost 
and dead. But in due time it shall 
spring up and produce an ample in- 
crease. So with money given to objects 
of benevolence. To many it may seem 
to be a waste, or may appear to be 
thrown away. But in due time it will 
be repaid in some way with abundant 
mcrease. And the man who wishes to 
make the most out of his money for 
future use and personal comfort will 
give liberally to deserving objects of 
charity—just as the man who wishes 
to make the most out of his grain will 
not suffer it to lie in his granary, but 
will commit the seed to the fertile 
earth. ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters: for thou shalt find it again 
after many days” (Ecel. xi. 1); that 
Is, when the waters as of the Nile 
have overflown the banks and flooded 
the whole adjacent country, then is 
the time to cast abroad thy seed. The 
waters will retire, and the seed will 
sink into the accumulated fertile mud 
that is deposited, and will spring up 
In an abundant harvest. So it is with 
that which is given for objects of bene- 
volence. { Shall reap also sparingly. 
Shall reap in proportion to what he 
sowed. This every one knows is true 
in regard to grain that is sowed. It 
is also no less true in regard to deeds 
of charity. The idea is, that God will 
bestow rewards in proportion to what 
1s given. These rewards may refer to 
results in this life, or to the rewards 
in heaven, or both. All who have 
ever been in the habit of giving lber- 
ally to the objects of benevolence 
can testify that they have lost nothing, 
but have reaped in proportion to their 
liberality. This follows in various 
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ways. (1.) In the comfort and peace 
which results from giving. If @ man 
wishes to purchase happiness with his 
gold, he can secure the most by be- 
stowing it liberally on objects of 
charity. It will produce him more 
immediate peace than it would to 
spend it in sensual gratifications, and 
far more than to hoard it up useless 
in his coffers. (2.) In reflection on 
it hereafter. 1t will produce more 
happiness in remembering that he has 
done good with it, and promoted the 
happiness of others, than it will to re- 
flect that he has hoarded up useless 
wealth, or that he has squandered it 
in sensual gratification. ‘The one will 
be unmingled pleasure when he comes 
to die; the other will be unmingled 
self-reproach and pain. (3.) In sub- 
sequent life, God will in some way 
repay to him far more than he has 
bestowed in deeds of charity. By 
augmented prosperity, by health and 
future comfort, and by raising up for 
us aad our families, when in distress 
and want, friends to aid us, God can 
and often does abundantly repay the 
liberal for all their acts of kindness 
and deeds of beneficence. (4.) God 
can and will reward his people in 
heaven abundantly for all their kind- 
ness to the poor, and all their self- 
denials in endeavouring to diffuse the 
influence of truth and the knowledge 
of salvation. Indeed the rewards of 
heaven will be in no small degree ap- 
portioned in this manner, and deter- 
mined by the amount of benevolence 
which we have shown on earth; see 
Mat. xxv. 84—40. On all accounts, 
therefore, we have every inducement 
to give liberally. As a farmer who 
desires an ample harvest scatters his 
seed with a liberal hand; as he does 
not grudge it though it falls into the 
earth ; as he scatters it with the ex- 
pectation that in due time it will spring 
up and reward his labours, so should 
we give with a liberal hand to aid the 
cause of benevolence, nor should we 
deem what we give to be lost or 
wasted though we wait long before we 
are recompensed, or though we should 
be in no other way rewarded than by 
the comfort which arises from the act 
of doing good. 
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7 Every man according ashe pur- 
»yoseth in his heart, so (et him give ; 
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4”. Every man according as he pur- 
poseth in his heart, &c. The main 
idea in this verse is, that the act of 
giving should be voluntary and cheer- 
ful. It should not seem to be extorted 
by the importunity of others (ver. 6); 
nor should it be given from urgent 
necessity, but it should be given as an 
offering of the heart. On this part of 
the verse we may remark, (1.) That 
the heart is usnally more concerned 
in the business of giving than the head. 
If liberality is evinced, it will be the 
heart which prompts to it ; if it is not 
evinced, it will be because the heart 
has some bad passions to gratify, and 
is under the influence of avarice, or 
selfishness, or some other improper 
attachment. Very often a man _ is 
convinced he ought to give liberally, 
but a narrow heart and a parsimonious 
spirit prevents it. (2.) We should fol- 
low the dictates of the heart in giving. 
I mean that a man will usually give 
more correctly who follows the first 
promptings of his heart when an ob- 
ject of charity is presented, than he 
will if he takes much time to deliber- 
ate. The instinctive prompting of a 
benevolent heart is to give liberally. 
And the amount which should be given 
will usually be suggested to a man by 
the better feclings of his heart. But 
if he resolves to deliberate much, and 
if he suffers the heart to grow cold, 
and if he defers it, the pleadings of 
avarice will come in, or some object 
of attachment or plan of life will rise 
to view, or he will begin to compare 
himself with others. and he will give 
much /ess than he would have done if; 
he had followed the first impulse of 
feeling. God implanted the benevo- 
lent feclings in the bosom that they 
should prompt us to do good; and he 


who acts most in accordance with them | («i ix Averns). 
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not @ grudgingly, or of necessity : 
for God loveth a cheerful © giver. 
b Ex.35 5; Ro.12.8. 


means; and if in a few instances it 


should be done, more would be gained 
in value in the cultivation of benevo- 
lent feeling than would be lost in 
money. I know of no better rule on 
the subject, than to cultivate as much 
as possible the benevolent feelings, 
and then to throw open the soul to 
every proper appeal to our charity, 
and to give just according to the in- 
stinctive prompting of the heart. (3.) 
Giving should be voluntary and cheer- 
ful. It should be from the heart. 
Yet there is much, very much that is 
not so, and there is, therefore, much 
benevolence that is spasmodic and 
spurious; that cannot be depended 
on, and that will not endure. No de- 
pendence can be placed on a man in 
regard to giving who does not do it 
from the steady influences of a bene- 
volent heart. But there is much ob- 
tained in the cause of benevolence 
that is produced by a kind of extortion 
It is given because others give, and 
the man would be ashamed to give 
less than they do. Or, it is given be- 
cause he thinks his rank in life de- 
mands it, and he is prompted to do it 
by pride and vanity. Or, he gives 
from respect to a pastor or a friend, 
or because he is warmly importuned 
to give; or because he is shut up to 
a kind of necessity to give, and must 
give or he would lose his character 
and become an object of scorn and 
detestation. In all this thero is 
nothing sheerful and voluntary; and 
there can be nothing in it acceptable 
to God. Nor can it be depended on 
permanently. The heart is not in it, 
and the man will evade the duty as 
soon as he can, and will soon find ex- 
cuses for not giving at all. {| Not 
grudgingly. Greek,“ Not of grief” 
Not as if he were 


is most likely to do what he ought to ; sorry to part with his money. Not 
do; and in general it is the safest and | as if he were constrained to do a thing 


best rule for a man to give just what 
his heart prompts him to give when 


an object of charity is presented. Man : 
at best is too selfish to be likely to, 
give too much or to go beyond his 


that was extremely painful to him. 
{| Or of necessity. Asif he were com- 
pelled to do it. Let him do it cheer- 
fully. Q For God loveth a cheerful 
giver. And who does not? Valuab‘e 
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8 And @ God és able to make all 
grace abound toward you: that 
ye, always having all sufficiency 

a Ph.4.19. 


as any gift may be in itself, yet if it 


is forced and constrained ; if if can 
be procured only after great importu- 
nity and persevering effort, who can 
esteem it as desirable? God desires 
the heart in every service. No service 
that is not cheerful and voluntary ; 
none that does not arise from true 
love to him can be acceptable in his 
sight. God loves it because it shows 
a heart like his own—a heart disposed 
to give cheerfully and do good on the 
largest scale possible ; and because it 
shows a heart attached from principle 
to his service and cause. The ex- 
pression here has all the appearance 
of a proverb, and expressions similar 
to this occur often in the Scriptures. 
In an uninspired writer, also, this idea 
has been beautifully expanded. ‘ In 
all thy gifts show a cheerful counte- 
nance, and dedicate thy tithes with 
gladness. Give unto the Most High 
according as he hath enriched thee: 
and as thou hast gotten give with a 
cheerful eye. For the Lord recom- 
penscth, and will give thee seven times 
as much.”—Wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach, chap. xxxv. 9—11. Jn no- 
thing, therefore, is it more important 
than to examine the motives by which 
we give to the objects of benevolence. 
However liberal may be our benefac- 
tions, yet God may see that there is 
no sincerity, and may hate the spirit 
with which it is done. 

8. And God is able, &c. Do not 
suppose that by giving liberally you 
will be impoverished and reduced to 
want. You should rather confide in 
God, who is able to furnish you abun- 
dantly with what is necdful for the 
supply of your necessities. Few per- 
sons are ever reduced to poverty by 
liberality. Perhaps in the whole cir- 
cle of his acquaintance it would be 
difficult for an individual to point out 
one who has been impoverished or 
made the poorer in this way. Our 
selfishness is gencrally a sufficient 
guard against this; but it is also to 
be added, that the divine blessing rests 
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in al! things, may abound to every 
good work : 
9 (As it is written, ® He hath 
& Ps,112.9, 


upon the liberal man, and that God 
keeps him from want. But in the 
mean time there are multitudes who 
are made poor by the want of liberal- 
ity. ‘hey are parsimonious in giving. 
bat they are extravagant in dress, anc 
luxury, and in expenses for amusement! 
or vice, and the consequence is povert) 
and want. “ There is that withhold. 
eth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
to poverty ;” Prov. xi. 24. The di- 
vine blessing rests upon the liberal ; 
and while every person should make a 
proper provision for his family, every 
one should give liberally, confiding in 
God that he will furnish the supplies 
for our future wants. Let this maxim 
be borne in mind, that no one is 
usually made the poorer by being 
liberal, § All grace. All kinds of 
favour. He is able to impart to you 
those things which are needful for 
your welfare. § That ye always, cc. 
The sense is, “If you give liberally 
you are to expect that God will fur- 
nish you with the means, so that you 
will be able to abound more and more 
in it.” You are to expect that he will 
abundantly qualify you for doing good 
in every way, and that he will furnish 
you with all that is needful for this. 
Tho man who gives, therefore, should 
have faith in God. He should expect 
that God will bless him in it; and the 
experience of the Christian world may 
be appealed to in proof that men are 
not made poor by liberality. 

9. Asitis written. Ps. cxii. 9. The 
idea is, “in this way will the saying 
in the Scriptures be verified, or the 
promise confirmed.” The psalmist is 
describing the character of the righte- 
ous man. Onc of his characteristics, 
he says, is, that he has scattered 
abroad, he has given liberally to the 
poor. On such a man a blessing is 
pronounced (ver. 1); and one of the 
blessings will be that he shall be pros- 
pered. Some difficulty has been felt 
by commentators to sce how the 
quotation here made sustains the 
position of Paul that the liberal man 
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dispersed abroad; he hath given 
to the poor: his righteousness re- 
maineth for ever. 

10 Now he that ministereth 
seed to the sower both minister 


@ 13.55.19. b Hos.10.12. 
would be blessed of God, and would 
receive an increase according to his 
liberality. In order to this, they have 
supposed (see Doddridge, Bloomfield, 
and Clarke) that the word “ righte- 
ousness ”’ means the same as almsgiv- 
ing, or that “he would always have 
something to bestow.”” But I would 
suggest that perhaps Paul quoted this, 
as quotations are frequently made in 
the Scriptures, where a passage was 
familiar. THe quotes only a part of 
the passage, meaning that the whole 
passage confirms the point under con- 
sideration. Thus the whole passage 
in the psalm is, “ Ile hath dispersed ; 
he hath given to the poor ; his righte- 
ousness endureth for ever; his horn 
shall be exalted with honour ;”’ that 
is, he shall be abundantly blessed with 
prosperity and with the favour of God. 
Thus the entire promise sustains the 
position of Paul, that the liberal man 
would be abundantly blessed. The 
phrase “he hath dispersed” (’Exdg- 
aisev), may refer either to the act of 
sowing, as a man scatters seed on the 
earth; or there may be an allusion to 
the oriental custom of scattering 
money among an assembled company 
of paupers ; comp. Prov. xi. 24. ¥ Ais 
righteousness. His deeds of benefi- 
cence. J Remaineth. In its fruits 
and consequences; that is, either in 
its effects on others, or on himself. 
It may mean that the sums so distri- 
buted will remain with him for ever, 
inasmuch as he will be supplied with 
all that is needful to enable him to do 
good to others. This interpretation 
accords with the connection. 

10. Now he that ministereth seed to 
the sower. This is an expression of 
an earnest wish. In the previous 
verses he had stated the promises, or 
had shown what we hada right to expect 
as a consequence of liberality. He 
here unites the expression of an 
earnest desire that they might experi- 
ence this themselves. The allusion 
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bread for your food, and multiply 
your seed sown, and increase the 
truits> of your righteousness ;) 

11 Being enriched in every 
thing to all bountifulness, ! which 
1 simplicity, or liberality. 
isto the act of sowing seed. The idea 
is, that when 2 man scatters seed in 
his field God provides him with the 
means of sowing again. He not only 
gives him a harvest to supply his 
wants, but he blesses him also 72 giv- 
ing him the ability to sow again. Such 
was the benevolent wish of Paul. He 
desired not only that God would sup- 
ply their returning wants, but he 
desired also that he would give them 
the ability to do good again; that he 
would furnish them the means of future 
benevolence. He acknowledges God 
as the source of all increase, and 
wishes that they may experience tlic 
results of such increase. Perhaps in 
this language there is an allusion to 
Isa. lv. 10 ; and the idea is, that it is 
God who furnishes by his providence 
the seed to the sower. In like man- 
ner he will furnish you the means of 
doing good. {J Minister bread for 
your food. Furnish you with an 
ample supply for your wants. {| Mui- 
tiply your seed sown. Greatly in- 
crease your means of doing good; 
make the result of all your benefac- 
tions so to abound that you may have 
the means of doing good again, and 
on a larger scale, as the seed sown in 
the carth is so increased that the 
farmer may have the means of sowing 
more abundantly again. Q And in- 
crease the fruits of your righteousness. 
This evidently means, the results and 
effects of their benevolence. The 
word ‘righteousness ”’ here refers to 
their liberality ; and the wish of the 
apostle is, that the results of their 
beneficence might greatly abound, 
that they might have the means of 
doing extensive good, and that they 
might be the means of diffusing hap- 

piness from afar. 

1l. Being enriched in every thing, 
&ec. In all respects your riches are 
conferred on you for this purpose. The 
design of the apostle is to state to 
them the true reason why wealth was 
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@ causeth through us thanksgiving 
to God. 

12 For the administration of 
this service not only supplieth 4 
the want of the saints, but is abun- 

@ vhap.1.1); 4.15. b chap.8.14. 


bestowed. It was not for the purposes 
of luxury and self-gratification ; not 
to be spent in sensual enjoyment, not 
for parade and display ; it was that it 
might be distributed to others in such 
a way as to cause thanksgiving to 
God. At the same time, this implies 
the expression of an earnest wish on 
the part of Paul. He did not desire 
that they should be rich for their own 
gratification or pleasure ; he desired 
ié only as the means of their doing 
good to others. Right feeling will 
desire property only as the means of 
promoting happiness and producing 
thanksgiving to God. They who truly 
love their children and friends will 
wish them to be successful in acquir- 
ing wealth only that they may have 
the means and the disposition to alle- 
viate misery, and promote the happi- 
ness of all around them. Noone who 
has true benevolence will desire that 
any one in whom he feels an interest 
should be enriched for the purpose of 
living amidst luxury, and encompass- 
ing himself with the indulgences 
which wealth can furnish. If a man 
has not a disposition to do good with 
money, it is not true benevolence to 
desire that he may not possess it. 
{ To all bountifulness. Marg. Sim- 
plicity, or liberality. The word 
(éxrdorns) means properly sincerity, 
candour, probity; then also simplicity, 
frankness, fidelity, and especially as 
manifesting itself in liberality ; see 
Rom. xii. 8; 2 Cor. viii. 2. Here it 
evidently means liberality, and the 
idea is, that property is given for this 
urpose, in order that there may be 
liberality evinced in doing good to 
others. J Which causeth through us, 
&c. That is, we shall so distribute 
yuur alms as to cause thanksgiving 
to God. The result will be that by 
our instrumentality, thanks will be 
viven to the great Source and Giver 
ofall wealth. Property should a/ways 
be so employed as to produce thanks- 
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dant also by many thanksgivings 
unto God ; 

13 Whiles by the experiment 
of this ministration they glorify ¢ 
God for your professed subjection 
o Mat.5.16, 


giving. If it is made to contribute to 
our own support and the support of 
our families, it should excite thanks- 
giving. If it is given to others, it 
should be so given, if it is possible, that 
the recipient should be more grateful 
to God than to us; should feel that 
though we may be the honoured in- 
strument in distributing it, yet the 
true benefactor is God. 

12, For the administration of this 
service. The distribution of this proof 
of your liberality. The word service 
here, says Doddridge, intimates that 
this was to be regarded not merely as 
an act of humanity, but religion. 
7 The want of the saints. Of the 
poor Christians in Judea on whose 
behalf it was contributed. {J But ds 
abundant also bu many thanksgivings 
unto God. Will abound unto God in 
producing thanksgivings. The result 
will be that it will produce abundant 
thanksgiving in their hearts to God. 

18. Whiles by the experiment, &c. 
Or rather, by the experience of this 
ministration ; the proof (doximis), the 
evidence here furnished of your liber- 
ality. They shall in this ministration 
have experience or proof of your 
Christian principle. § They glorify 
God. They will praise God as the 
source of your liberality, as having 
given you the means of being liberal, 
and having inclined your hearts to it. 
T For your professed subjection, &c. 
Literally, ‘‘ For the obedience of your 
profession of the gospel.’’ It does 
not imply merely that there was a 
profession of religion, but that there 
was a real subjection to the gospel 
which they professed. ihis is not 
clearly expressed in our translation. 
Tindal has expressed it better, 
“Which praise God for your obedi- 
ence in acknowledging the gospel of 
Christ.” There was a real and sin- 
cere submission to the gospel of Christ, 
and that was manifested by their giv- 
ing liberally to supply the wants of 
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unto the gospel of Christ, and for 

your liberal distribution unto them, 
and unto all men ; 

14 And by their prayer for you, 

a@ chap.§.1. 


others. The doctrine is, that one 
evidence of true subjection to the gos- 
pel; one proof that our profession is 
sincere and genuine, is a willingness 
to contribute to relicve the wants of 
the poor and afflicted friends of the 
Redeemer. And unto allmen. That 
is, all others whom you may have the 
opportunity of relieving. 

14. And by their prayer for you. On 
the grammatical construction of this 
difficult verse, Doddridge and Bloom- 
field may be consulted. It is probably 
to be taken in connection with ver. 
12, and ver. 13 is a parenthesis. Thus 
interpreted, the sense will be, “‘ The 
adminisiration of this service (ver. 12) 
will produce abundant thanks to God. 
It will also (ver. 14) produce another 
effect. It will tend to excite the 
prayers of the saints for you, and thus 
produce important benefits to your- 
selves. They will earnestly desire 
your welfare, they will anxiously pray 
to be united in Christian friendship 
with those who have been so signally 
endowed with the grace of God.” 
The sentiment is, that charity should 
be shown to poor and afflicted Chris- 
tians because it will lead them to 
pray for us and to desire our welfare. 
The prayers of the poorest Christian 
for us are worth more than all we 
usually bestow on them in charity ; 
and he who has secured the pleadings 
of a child of God, however humble, in 
his behalf, has made a good use of his 
money. J Which long after you. 
Who earnestly desire to see and know 
you. Who will sincerely desire your 
welfare, and who will thus be led to 
pray for you. J Jor the exceeding 
grace of God in you. On account of 
the favour which God has shown to 
you; the strength and power of the 
Christian principle, manifesting itself 
in doing good to those whom you have 
never secn. The apostle supposes 
that the exercise of a charitable dis- 
position is to be traced entirely to 
Ged. God is the author of all grace; 
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which long after you for the ex 
ceeding grace ¢ of God in you. 

15 Thanks? be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift.¢ 


b James 1.17. e¢ John 3.16, 


do good to others. 

15. Thanks be unto God. Whitby 
supposes that this refers to the char- 
itable disposition which they had 
manifested, and that the sense is, that 
God was to be adored for the liberal 
spirit which they were disposed to 
manifest, and the aid which they were 
disposed to render to others. But 
this, it is believed, falls far below the 
design of the apostle. The reference 
is rather to the inexpressible gift 
which God had granted to them in 
bestowing his Son to die for them ; 
and this is one of the most striking 
instances which occur in the New 
Testament, showing that the mind of 
Paul was full of this subject ; and that 
wherever he began, he was sure to 
end with a reference to the Redeemer. 
The invaluable gift of a Saviour was 
so familiar to his mind, and he was so 
accustomed to dwell on that in his 
private thoughts, that the mind na- 
turally and easily glanced on that 
whenever any thing occurred that by 
the remotest allusion would suggest 
it. ‘The idea is, ‘‘ Your benefactions 
are indeed valuable; and for them, 
for the disposition which you have 
manifested, and for allthe good which 
you will be enabled thus to accom- 
plish, we are bound to give thanks to 
God. All this will excite the grati- 
tude of those who shall be benefited. 
But how small is all this compared 
with the great gift which God has im- 
parted in bestowing a Saviour! That 
is unspeakable. No words can ex- 
press it, no language convey an ade- 
quate description of the value of the 
gift, and of the mercies which result 
from it.’ (J His unspeakable gift. 
The word here used (avsxdinyiro) 
means, what cannot be related, un- 
utterable. It occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. The idea is, 
that no words can properly express 
the greatness of the gift thus bestowed 
onman. It is higher than the mind 
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ean conceive; higher than language 
can express. On this verse we may 
observe, (1.) That the Saviour is a 
giftto men. So he is uniformly re- 
presented ; see John iii. 16; Gal. i. 
4; 11. 20; Eph.i. 22; Tim. ii. 6; Tit. 
ii. 14. Man had no claim on God. 
IIe could not compel him to provide 
a plan of salvation; and the whole 
arrangement—the selection of the 
Saviour, the sending him into the 
world, and all the benefits resulting 
from his work, are all an undeserved 
giftto man. (2.) This is a gift un- 
speakably great, whose value no lan- 
guage can express, no heart fully con- 
ceive. It is so because, (a) Of his 
own greatness and glory ; (6) Because 
of the inexpressible love which he 
evinced ; (c) Because of the unutter- 
able sufferings which he endured ; (d) 
Because of the inexpressibly great 
benefits which result from his work. 
No language can do justice to this 
work in either of these respects ; no 
heart in this world fully conceives the 
obligation which rests upon man in 
virtue of his work. (3.) Thanks 
should be rendered to God for this. 
We owe him our highest praises for 
this. This appears, (a) Because it 
was mere bencvolence in God. We 
had no claim; we could not compel 
him to grant us a Saviour. The gift 
might have been withheld, and his 
throne would have been spotless. We 
owe no thanks where we havea claim; 
where we deserve nothing, then he 
who benefits us has a clavm on our 
thanks. (b) Because of the benefits 
which we have received from him. 
Who can expressthis? All our peace 
and hope ; all our comfort and joy in 
this life; all our prospect of pardon 
and salvation ; all the offers of cter- 
nal glory are to be traced to him. 
Man has xo prospect of being happy 
when he dies but in virtue of the “un- 
speakable gift”? of God. And when 
he thinks of his sins, which may now 
he frecly pardoned; when he thinks 
of an agitated and troubled con- 
science, which may now be at peace ; 
when he thinks of his soul, which may 
now be unspeakably and eternally 
happy; when he thinks of the hell 
irom which he is delivered, and of the 
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heaven to whose eternal glories he 
may now be raised up by the gift of a 
Saviour, his heart should overflow 
with gratitude, and the language 
should be continually on his lips and 
in his heart,“ rHankKs ne unto Gop 
FOR HIS UNSPEAKABLE GIFT.” Tvery 
other mercy should seem small com- 
pared with this ; and every manifesta- 
tion of right feeling in the heart 
should lead us to contemplate tho 
source of it, and to feel, as Paul did, 
that all is to be traced to the unspeak- 
able gift of God. 


RNEMARKS. 


1. This chapter, with the preaeding, 
derives special importance from the 
fact that it gontains the most extend- 
ed discussion of the principles of 
Christian charity which occurs in the 
Bible. No one can doubt that it was 
intended by the Redeemer that his 
people should be distinguished for 
benevolence. It was important, there- 
fore, that there should be some por- 
tion of the New Testament where the 
principles on which charity should be 
exercised, and the motives by which 
Christians should be induced to give, 
should be fully stated. Such a dis- 
cussion we have in these chapters ; 
and they therefore demand the pro- 
found and prayerful attention of all 
who love the Lord Jesus. 

2. We have here a striking speci- 
men of the manner in which the Bible 
is written. Instead of abstract state- 
ments and systematic arrangement, 
the principles of religion are brought 
out in connection with a case that ac- 
tually occurred. But it follows that 
it is important to study attentively 
the Bible, and to be familiar with 
every part of it. In some part of the 
Scriptures, statements of the princi- 
ples which should guide us in given 
circumstances will be found; and 
Christians should, therefore, be famil- 
iar with every part of the Bible. 

8. These chapicrs are of special im- 
portance to the ministers of religion, 
and to all whose duty it is to press 
upon their fellow Christians the duty 
of giving liberally to the objects cf 
benevolence. The principles on which 
it shout be done are fully developed 
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CHAPTER X. 
OW I Paul myself beseech ¢ 
you by the meelkness and gen- 


a@ Ro.12.1, 


here. The motives which it is lawful 
to urge are urged here by Paul. It 
may be added, also, that the chapters 
are worthy of our profound study on 
account of the admirable tact and ad- 
dress which Paul evinces in inducing 
others to give. Well he knew human 
nature. Well he knew the motives 
which would influence others to give. 
And well he knew exactly how to shape 
his arguments and adapt his reasoning 
to the circumstances of those whom 
he addressed. 

4. The summary of the motives 
presented in this chapter contains still 
the most important argument which 
san be urged to produce liberality. 
We cannot but admire the felicity of 
Paul in this address—a felicity not 
the result of craft and cunning, but 
resulting from his amiable feelings, 
and the love which he bore to the 
Corinthians and to the cause of be- 
nevolence. Ile reminds them of the 
high opinion which he had of them, and 
of the honourable mention which he 
had been induced to make of them 
(ver. 1,2); he reminds them of the 
painful result to his own feelings and 
theirs if the collection should in any 
way fail, and it should appear that his 
confidence in them had been misplaced 
(ver. 3—5); he refers them to the 
abundant reward which they might 
anticipate as the result of liberal be- 
nefactions, and of the fact that God 
loved those who gave cheerfully (ver. 
6, 7); he reminds them of the abun- 
dant grace of God, who was able to 
supply. all their wants and to give 
them the means to contribute liber- 
ally to meet the wants of the poor 
(ver. 8); he reminds them of the joy 
which their liberality would occasion, 
and of the abundant thanksgiving to 
(zod which would result from it (ver. 
12, 13); and he refers them to the un- 
speakable gift of God, Jesus Christ, 
ug an example, and an argument, and 
us urging the highest claims in them, 
ver. 15. ‘“ Who,” says Doddridge, 
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tleness of Christ, who ! in presence 
’ am base among you, but being 
absent am bold toward you : 
1 or, in outward appearance. 
& ver.10. 


“could withstand the force of such 
oratory ?”’ No doubt it was effectual 
in that case, and it should be in all 
others. 

5. May the motives here urged by 
the apostle be effectuai to persuade 
us all to liberal efforts to do good! 
Assuredly there is no Jess occasion for 
Christian liberality now than there 
wasin the time of Paul. ‘There are 
still multitudes of the poor who need 
the kind and efficient aid of Chris- 
tians. And the whole world now is a 
field in which Christian beneficence 
may be abundantly displayed, and 
every land may, and should experience 
the benefits of the charity to which 
the gospel prompts, and which it en- 
joins. Iappy are they who are infiu- 
enced by the principles of the gospel 
to do good to all men! Iappy they 
who have any opportunity to illustrate 
the power of Christian principle in 
this ; any ability to alleviate the wants 
of one sufferer, or to do any thing in 
sending that gospel to benighted na- 
tions which alone can save the soul 
from cternal death ! 

6. Let us especially thank God for 
his unspeakable gift, Jesus Christ. 
Let us remember that to him we owe 
every opportunity to do good: that it 
was because he came that there is 
any possibility of benefiting a dying 
world ; and that all who profess to 
love him are bound to imitate his ex- 
ample and to show their sense of their 
obligation to God for giving a Saviour. 
Tlow poor and worthless are all our 
gifts compared with the great gift of 
God; how slight our expressions ot 
compassion, even at the best, for our 
fellow-men, compared with the com- 
passion which he has shown for us! 
When God has given his Son to die 
for us, what should we not be willing 
to give that we may show our grati- 
tude, and that we may benefit a dying 
world ! 


CILAPTER X. 
Paur, having finished the subject ¢f 
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the duty of alms-giving in the previ- 
ous chapter, enters into this on a vin- 
dication of himself from the charges 
of his enemies. TIis general design is 
to vindicate his apostolic authority, 
and to show that he had a right, as 
well as others, to regard himself as 
sent from God. This vindication is 
cyntinued through chap. xi. and xii. 
In this chapter the stress of the argu- 
ment is, that he did not depend on 
any thing external to recommend him 
—on any “ carnal weapons ;” on any 
thing which commended itself by the 
outward appearance; or on any thing 
that was so much valued by the ad- 
mirers of human eloquence and learn- 
ing. Ile seems willing to admit all 
that his enemies could say of him on 
that head, and to rely on other proofs 
that he was sent from God. In chap. 
xi. he pursues the subject, and shows 
bya comparison of himself with others, 
that he had as good a right certainly 
as they to regard himself as sent by 
God. In chap. xii. he appeals to 
another argument, to which none of 
his accusers were able to appeal, that 
he had been permitted to see the 
glories of the heavenly world, and had 
been favoured in a manner unknown 
to other men. 

It is evident that there was one or 
more false teachers among the Cor- 
inthians who called in question the 
divine authority of Paul. These 
teachers were native Jews (chap. xi. 
13, 22), and they boasted much of 
their own endowments. It is impos- 
sible, except from the epistle itself, to 
ascertain the nature of their charges 
and objections against him. From 
the chapter before us it would seem 
that one principal ground of their ob- 
jection was, that though he was bold 
enough in his letters and had threat- 
ened to exercise discipline, yet that he 
would not dare to do it. They ac- 
cused him of being, when present with 
them, timid, weak, mild, pusillanim- 
ous, of lacking moral courage to in- 
flict the punishment which he had 
threatened in his letters. To this he 
replies in this chapter. 

(1.) Ile appeals to the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ; thus indi- 
rectly and delicately vindicating his 
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own mildness from their objections, 
and entreats them not to give him 
occasion to show the boldness and 
severity which he had purposed to do. 
He had no wish to be bold and severe 
in the exercise of discipline, ver. 1, 2. 

(2.) Ie assures them that the wea- 
pons of his warfare were not carnal, 
but spiritual. He relied on the truth 
of the gospel and on the power of mo- 
tives ; and these weapons were mighty 
by the aid of God to cast down all that 
offend him. Yet he was ready to re- 
venge and punish all disobedience by 
severe measures if it were necessary, 
ver. 3—6. 

(3.) They looked on the outward 
appearance. Ife cautioned them to 
remember that he had as good claima 
to be regarded as belonging to Christ 
at they had, ver. 7. lle had given 
proofs that he was an apostle, and the 
false teachers should look at those 
proofs lest they should be found to be 
opposing God. Ile assured them that 
tf he had occasion to exercise his 
power he would have no reason to be 
ashamed of it, ver. 8. It would be 
found to be ample to execute punish- 
ment on his foes. 

(4.) The false teachers had said 
that Paul was terrible only in his 
letters. IIe boasted of his power, but 
it was, they supposed, only epistolary 
bravery. Ile would not dare to exe- 
cute his threatening. In reply to 
this, Paul, in a strain of severe irony, 
says that he would not seem to terrify 
them by mere letters, It would be by 
something far more severe. He ad- 
vised such objectors, therefore, to be- 
lieve that he would prove himself to 
be such as he had shown himself to be 
in his letters; to look at the evidence, 
since they boasted of their talent for 
reasoning, that he would show himselt 
in fact to be what he had threatened 
to be, ver. 9-——12, 

(5.) He pursues the strain of severe 
irony by secretly comparing himself 
with them, ver. 12—16. ‘hey boasted 
much, but it was only by comparing 
themselves with one another, and not 
with any elevated standard of excel- 
lence. Paul admitted that he had not 
the courage to do that, ver. 12. Nor 
did he dare to boast of things wholly 
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beyond his ability as they had done. 
{Ie was contented to act only within 
the proper limits prescribed to him 
by his talents and by the appointment 
of God. Not so they. They had 
boldness and courage to go far beyond 
that, and to boast of things wholly 
beyond their ability, and beyond the 
proper measure, ver. 13,14. Norhad 
he courage to boast of entering into 
other men’s labours. It required more 
courage than he had, to make a boast 
of what he had done if he had availed 
himself of things made ready to his 
hand as if they were the fruit of his 
own labours, implying that they had 
done this; that they had come to 
Corinth, a church founded by his la- 
bours, and had quietly set themselves 
down there, and then, instead of going 
into other fields of labour, had called 
in question the authority of him who 
had founded the church, and who was 
labouring indefatigably elsewhere, 
ver. 15, 16. Paul adds, that such was 
not fis intention. IIe aimed to 
preach the gospel beyond, to carry it 
to regions where it had not been 
spread. Such was the nature of his 
courage; such the kind of boldness 
which he had, and he was not ambi- 
tious to join them in their boasting. 

(6.) Ie concludes this chapter with 
a very serious admonition. Leaving 
the strain of irony, he seriously says 
that if any man were disposed to 
boast, it should be only in the Lord. 
IIe should glory not in self-commen- 
dation, but in the fact that he had 
evidence that the Lord approved hii; 
not in his own talents or powers, but 
in the excellence and glory of the 
Lord, ver. 17, 18. 

1. Now I Paw myself beseech you. 
I entreat you who are members of the 
church not to give me occasion for 
the exercise of severity in discipline. 
Ihave just expressed my confidence 
in the church in general, and my be- 
lief that you will act in accordance 
with the rules of the gospel. But I 
cannot thus speak of all. ‘There are 
some among you who have spoken 
‘vith contempt of my authority and 
my claims as an apostle. Of them I 
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2 But L beseech you, that I may | not be bold when I am present 
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cannot speak in this manner; but 
instead of commanding them I entreat 
them not to give me occasion for the 
exercise ofdiscipline. J By the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ. In 
view of the meekness and mildness of 
the Redeemer; or desiring to imitate 
his gentleness and kindness. Paul 
wished to imitate that. He did not 
wish to have occasion for severity. Ie 
desired at all times to imitate, and to 
exhibit the gentle feelings of the Sa- 
viour. He had no pleasure in seve- 
rity; and he did not desire to exhibit 
it. §& Who in presence. Marg. In 
outward appearance. It may either 
mean that when present among them 
he appeared, according to their re- 
presentation, to be humble, mild, 
gentle (ver. 10); or that in his exter- 
nal appearance he had this aspect ; 
see on ver. 10. Most probably it 
means that they had represented him 
as timid when among them, and afraid 
to exercise discipline, however much 
he had threatened it. J Am base 
among you. The word here used 
(zeruv3;) usually means low, humble, 
poor. Here it means timid, modest, 
the opposite of boldness. Such was 
formerly the meaning of the English 
word base. It was applied to those of 
low degree or rank ; of humble birth; 
and stood opposed to those of elevated 
rank or dignity. Now it is commonly 
used to denote that which is degraded 
or worthless; of mean spirit; vile; 
and stands opposed to that which is 
manly and noble. But Paul did not 
mean to use it here inthat sense. IIe 
meant to say that they regarded him 
as timid and afraid to execute the 
punishment which he had threatened, 
and as manifesting a spirit which was 
the opposite of boldness. This was 
doubtless a charge which they brought 
against him ; but we are not necessari- 
ly to infer that it was true. All that 
it proves is, that he was modest and 
unobtrusive, and that they interpreted 
this as timidity and want of spirit. 
Y But being absent am bold toward 
you. That is,in my letters ; sce on ver. 
10. This they charged him with, that 
he was bold enough when away from 
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with that confidence, wherewith ¢ 
L think to be bold against some, 
which } think of us as if we walked 
according to the flesl:. 
a ( Cor.4.213; chap.13.2,19. 
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them, but that he would be tame 
enough when he should meet them 
face to face, and that they had noth- 
ing to fear from him. 

2. hat I may not be bold. I en- 
treat you so to act that I may not 
have occasion to exercise the severity 
which I fear Ishall be compelled to use 
against those who accuse me of being 
governed wholly by worldly motives 
and policy. J Zhat I may not be 
bold. That I may not be compelled 
to be bold and decisive in my mea- 
sures by your improper conduct. 
YU Which think of us. Marg. Reckon. 
' They suppose this; or, they accuse 
me of it. By the word “us” here 
Paul means himself, though it is pos- 
sible also that he speaks in the name 
of his fellow-apostles and labourers 
who were associated with him, and 
the objections may have referred to 
all who acted with him. | As if we 
walked. As if we lived or acted. 
The word “ walk’’ in the Scriptures 
is often used to denote the course or 
manner of life; Notes, Rom. iv. 12; 
2Cor.v. 7. {J According to the flesh; 
sce Note on chap. i.17. As if we 
were governed by the weak and cor- 
rupt principles of human nature. As 
if we had no higher motive than carnal 
and worldly policy. As if we were 
secking our own advantage and not 
the welfare of the world. The charge 
was, probably, that he was not 
governed by high and holy principles, 
but by the principles of mere worldly 
policy ; that he was guided by personal 
interests, and by worldly views—by 
ambition, or the love of dominion, 
wealth, or popularity, and that he was 
destitute of every supernatural endow- 
ment and every evidence of a divine 
commission. 

3. For though we walk in the flesh. 
Though we are mortal like other men ; 
though we dwell like them in mortal 
bodies, and necessarily must devote 
Bume care to our temporal wants; and 
though, being in the flesh, we are con- 
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3 For though we walk in the 
flesh, we do not war after 4 the 
flesh : 

4 (lor the weapons ® of cur 

a Ro.8.13. 6 Ep.6.13; 3 Th.5.8. 


scious of imperfections and frailties 


like others. The sense is, that he did 
not claim exemption from the common 
wants and frailties of nature. The 
best of men are subject to these wants 
and frailties; the best of men are 
liable to err. § We do not war after 
the flesh. ‘The warfare in which he 
was engaged was with sin, idolatry, 
and all forms of evil. IIe means that 
in conducting this he was not actuated 
by worldly views or policy, or by such 
ainbitious and interested aims as con- 
trolled the men of this world. ‘This 
refers primarily to the warfare in 
which Paul was himself engaged as an 
apostle ; and the idea is, that he went 
forth as a soldier under the great 
Captain of his salvation to fight his 
battles and to make conquests for him. 
A similar allusion occurs in 2 Tim. ii. 
3, 4. It is true, however, that not 
only all ministers, but all Christians 
are engaged in a warfare; and it is 
equally true that they do not maintain 
their conflict “ after the flesh,’ or on 
the principles which govern the men 
of this world. ‘The warfare of Chris- 
tians relates to the following points. 
(1.) It is a warfare with the corrupt 
desires and sensual propensities of tlic 
heart; with eternal corruption and 
depravity, with the remaining unsub- 
dued propensities of a fallen nature. 
(2.) With the powers of darkness ; the 
mighty spirits of evil that seek to de- 
stroy us; see Eph. vi. 11—17. (3.) 
With sin in all forms; with idolatry, 
sensuality, corruption, intemperance, 
profaneness, wherever they may exist. 
The Christian is opposed to all these, 
and it is the aim and purpose of his 
life as far as he may be able to resist 
and subdue them. He is a soldier 
enlisted under the banner of the Re- 
decmer to oppose and resist all forms 
of evil. But his warfare is not con- 
ducted on worldly principles. Ma- 
homet propagated his religion with 
the sword ; and the men of this world 
seek for victory by arms and violence; 
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warfare @ are not carnal, but 
mighty | 
pulling down ¢ of strong holds;) 


@ 1 Ti.).18. 1 or, to. } chap.13.3,4. 


¢e Jer.).10. 
The Christian looks for his conquests 
only by the force and the power of 
truth, and by the agency ofthe Spirit 
of God. 

4, For the weapons of our warfare. 
The means by which we hope to 
achieve our victory. {¢ Are not carnal. 
Not those of the flesh. Not such as 
the men of the world use. They are 
not such as are employed by conquer- 
ors; nor are they such as men in 
general rely on to advance their cause. 
We do not depend on eloquence, or 
talent, or learning, or wealth, or 
beauty, or any of the external aids on 
which the men of this world rely. 
They are not such as derive advantage 
from any power inherent in themselves. 
Their strength is derived from God 
alone. (| But mighty through God. 
Marg. ‘‘to.” They are rendered 
mighty or powerful by the agency of 
God. They depend on him for their 
efficacy. Paul has not here specified 
the weapons on which he relied ; but 
‘ne had before specified them (chap. 
vi. 6, 7), so that there was no danger 
of mistake. The weapons were such 
as were furnished by truth and righte- 
ousness, and these were rendered 
mighty by the attending agency of 
God. The sense is, that God is the 
author of the doctrines which we 
preach, and that he attends them with 
the agency of his Spirit, and accom- 
panies them to the hearts of men. It 
is important for all ministers to feel 
that theix weapons are mighty onLy 
through God. Conquerors and earthly 
warriors go into battle depending on 
the might of their own arm, and on 
the wisdom and skill which plans the 
battle. The Christian goes on his 
warfare, feeling that however well 
adapted the truths which lie holds are 
to accomplish great purposes, and 
however wisely his plans are formed, 
yet that the efficacy of all depends on 
the agency of God. THe has no hope 
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through 4 God to the}? and every high ¢ thing that ex- 


alteth itself against the knowledge 


2 oF, reasonings. d@ 1 Co.1.19. 
é Ps.18.27 3 Ez.17.24. 

evitable defeat. { Zo the pulling 
down of strongholds. The word here 
rendered “strongholds” (dxveena) 
means properly a fastness, fortress, or 
strong fortification. It is here beau- 
tifully used to denote the various ob- 
stacles resembling a fortress which 
exist, and which are designed and 
adapted to oppose the truth and the 
triumph of the Christian’s cause. All 
those obstacles are strongly fortified. 
The sins of his heart are fortified by 
long indulgence and by the hold which 
they have on his soul. The wickedness 
of the world which he opposes is 
strongly fortified by the fact that it 
has seized on strong human passions ; 
that one point strengthens another ; 
that great numbers are united. The 
idolatry of the world was strongly for- 
tified by prejudice, and long establish- 
ment, and the protection of laws, and 
the power of the priesthood ; and the 
opinions of the world are entrenched 
behind false philosophy and the power 
of subtle argumentation. The whole 
world is fortified against Christianity ; 
and the nations of the earth have been 
engaged in little else than in raising 
and strengthening such strongholds 
for the space of six thousand years. 
The Christian religion goes forth 
against all the combined and concen- 
trated powers of resistance of the 
whole world ; and the warfare is to be 
waged against every strongly fortified 
place of error and of sin. These strong 
fortifications of error and of sin are to 
be battered down and laid in ruins by 
our spiritual weapons, 

5. Casting down imaginations, 
Marg. reasonings. The word is pro- 
bably used here in the sense of device, 
and refers to all the plans of a wicked 
world; the various systems of false 
philosophy ; and the reasonings of the 
enemies of the gospel. The various 
systems of false philosophy were so 
intrenched that they might be called 


of victory but in God. And if God | the stronghold of the enemies of God. 
does not attend him, he is sure of in- ! The foes of Christianity pretend to a 
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of God, and bringing into captiv- 
ity * every thought to > the obe- 
dience of Christ ; 

6 And having in a readiness to 


a Mat.11.29.30. 
& Ge.8.21 ; Mat.15.19; He.4.12. 


great deal of reason, and rely on that 
in resisting the gospel. {| And every 
high thing, &c. Every exalted opinion 
respecting the dignity and purity of 
human nature ; all the pride of the 
human heart and of the understanding. 
All this is opposed to the knowledge 
of God, and all exalts itself into a 
vain self-confidence. Men entertain 
vain and unfounded opinions respect- 
ing their own excellency, and they 
feel that they do not need the provi- 
sions of the gospel and are unwilling 
to submit to God. J And bringing 
into captivity, &c. The figure here 
is evidently taken from military con- 
quests. ‘The idea is, that all the 
strongholds of heathenism, and pride, 
and sin would be demolished; and 
that when this was done, like throwing 
down the walls of a city or making a 
breach, all the plans and purposes of 
the soul, the reason, the imagination, 
and all the powers of the mind would 
be subdued or led in triumph by the 
gospel, like the inhabitants of a cap- 
tured city. Christ was the great 
Captain in this warfare. In his name 
the battle was waged, and by his power 
the victory was won. ‘The captives 
were made for him and under his 
authority ; and all were to be subject 
to his control. Every power of thought 
in the heathen world ; all the systems 
of philosophy and all forms of opinion 
among men; all the purposes of the 
soul; all the powers of reason, 
memory, judgment, fancy in an indi- 
vidual, were all to come under the 
laws of Christ, All doctrines were 
to be in accordance with his will; 
philosophy should no longer control 
them, but they should be subject to 
the will of Christ, All the plans of 
fe should be controlled by the will 
of Christ, and formed and executed 
under his control—as captives are led 
by a conqueror. All the emotions and 
feelings of the heart should be con- 
trolled by him, and led by him as a 
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revenge all disobedience, when your 
obedience ° is fulfilled. 

7 Do ve Jook on things after the 
outward 4 appearance? If any man 


¢ chap.7.15. d@ John 7.24. 


captive is led by a victor. ‘The sense 
is, that it was the aim and purpose of 
Paul to accomplish this, and that it 
would certainly be done. The strong- 
holds of philosophy, heathenism, and 
sin should be demolished, and all the 
opinions, plans, and purposes of the 
world should become subject to tho 
all-conquering Redeemer. 

6. And having in a readiness, &e. 
I am ready to punish all disobedience, 
notwithstanding all that is said to the 
contrary; see Notes on ver. 1, 2. 
Clothed as I am with this power; 
aiming to subdue all things to Christ, 
though the weapons of my warfare are 
not carnal, and though I am modest 
or timid (ver. 1) when I am with you, 
I am prepared to take any measures 
of severity required by my apostolic 
office, in order that I may inflict de- 
served punishment on those who have 
violated the laws of Christ. The de- 
sign of this is, to meet the objection 
of his enemies, that he would not dare 
to execute his threatenings. J When 
your obedience is fulfilled. Doddridge 
renders this, ‘‘ now your obedience is 
fulfilled, and the sounder part of your 
church restored to due order and sub- 
mission.”” ‘The idea seems to be, that 
Paul was ready to inflict discipline 
when the church had showed a readi- 
ness to obey his laws, and to do its 
own duty—delicately intimating that 
the reason why it was not done was 
the want of entire promptness in the 
church itself, and that it could not be 
done on any offender as long as the 
church itself was not prepared to sus- 
tain him. The church was to dis- 
countenance the enemies of the Re- 
deemer ; to show an entire readiness 
to sustain the apostle, and to unite 
with him in the effort to maintain the 
discipline of Christ’s house. 

7. Do ye look on things after the 
outward appearance? ‘This is ad- 
dressed ayidently to the members of 
the church, and with reference to the 
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trust to himself that he is Christ’s, 
let him of himself think this again, 
that, as he ¢s Christ’s, even so are 
we Christ’s. 

8 For though I should boast 
somewhat more of our authority, 


claims which had been set up by the 


false teachers. There can be no doubt 
that they valued themselves on their 
external advantages, and laid claim 
to peculiar honour in the work of the 
ministry, because they were superior 
in personal appearance, in rank, man- 
ners, or eloquence to Paul. Paul 
reproves them for thus judging, and 
assures them that this was not a pro- 
per criterion by which to determine 
on qualifications for the apostolic 
office. Such things were highly 
valued among the Grecks, and a con- 
siderable part of the effort of Paul in 
these letters is to show that tliese 
things constitute no evidence that 
those who possessed them were sent 
from God. J Jf any man trust to 
himself, &c. ‘This refers to the false 
teachers who laid claims to be the 
followers of Christ by way of eminence. 
Whoever these teachers were, it is 
evident that they claimed to be on the 
side of Christ, and to be appointed by 
him. They were probably Jews, and 
they boasted of their talents and elo- 
quence, and possibly that they had 
seen the Saviour. The phrase “ trust 
to himself,” seems to imply that they 
relied on some special merit of their 
own, or some special advantage which 
they had.— Bloomfield. It may have 
been that they were of the same tribe 
that he was, or that they had seen 
him, or that they confided in their 
own talents or endowments as a proof 
that they had been sent by him. It 
is not an uncommon thing for men to 

sve such confidence in their own 
gifts, and particularly in a power of 
fluent speaking, as to suppose that 
this is a sufficient evidence that they 
ure sent to preach the gospel. {J Let 
him of himself think this again. Since 
he relies so much on himself; since 
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@ which the Lord hath gisen us 
for edification, >and not for you 
destruction, I should not be 
ashamed : 
9 That I may not seem as if I 
would terrify you by letters. 
a@ chap. 13.2,3. b chap.13.8. 


he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ's. 
That I have given as much evidence 
that I an. commissioned by Christ a» 
they can produce. It may be of a 
different kind. It is not in eloquence, 
and rank, and the gift of a rapid and 
ready elocution, but it may be superior 
to what they are able to produce. 
Probably Paul refers here to the fact 
that he had seen the Lord Jesus, and 
that he had been directly commissioned 
by him. ‘The sense is, that no one 
could produce more proofs of being 
called to the ministry than he could. 

8. For though I should boast, &c. 
If I should make even higher claims 
than I have done to a divine commis- 
sion. I could urge higher evidence 
than I have done that I am sent by 
the Lord Jesus. { Of our authority. 
Of my authority as an apostle, my 
power to administer discipline, and to 
direct the affairs of the church. 
q Which the Lord hath given us for 
edification. A power primarily con- 
ferred to build up his people and save 
them and not to destroy. {J J should 
not be ashamed. It would be founded 
on good evidence and sustained by the 
nature of my commission. I should 
also have no occasion to be ashamed 
of the manner in which it has been 
exercised—a power that has in fact 
been employed in extending roligion 
and edifying the church, and not in 
originating and sustaining measures 
fitted to destroy the soul. 

9. That I may not seem, &e. The 
meaning of this verse seems to be this. 
“Tsay that I might boast more of my 
power in order that I may not appear 
disposed to terrify you with my letters 
merely. Ido not threaten more than 
I can perform. Ihave it in my power 
to execute all that I have threatened, 
and to strike an awe not only by my 


he has such confidence in his own] letters, but by the infliction of ex- 


powers, Iet hin look at the evidence 
that I also am of Christ. Qf That as 
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10 For Azs letters, 1 say they, ; is bodily presence is weuk, and 
are weighty and powerful; but | és speech contemptible 


1 said he. 


this, and could do it again, I should 


have no reason to be ashamed. It 
would not be vain and empty boast- 
ing; not boasting which is not well- 
founded.” 

10. For his letters. The letters which 
he has sent to the church when absent. 
Reference is had here probably to the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. They 
might also have seen some of Paul’s 
other epistles, and been so well ac- 
quainted with them as to he able to 
make the general remark that he had 
the power of writing in an authorita- 
tive and impressive manner. {| Say 
they. Marg. Said he. Greek (Quoi) 
in the singular. This seems to have 
veferred to some one person who had 
uttered the words—perhaps some one 
who was the principal leader of the 
faction opposed to Paul. J Are 
weighty and powerful. Tindal ren- 
ders this, ‘Sore and strong.” The 
Greek is, “heavy and strong” (Bagsiz 
eri icxveazi), ‘The sense is, that his 
letters were energetic and powerful. 
They abounded with strong argument, 
manly appeals, and impressive reproof. 
This even his enemies were compelled 
to admit, and this no one can deny 
who ever read them. Paul’s letters 
comprise a considerable portion of the 
New Testament; and some of the 
most important doctrines of the New 
‘Testament are those which are advo- 
cated and enforced by him; and his 
ietters have done more to give shape 
to the theological doctrines of the 
Christian world than any other cause 
whatever. Ile wrote fourteen epistles 
to churches and individuals on various 
océasions and on a great variety of 
topics; and his letters soon rose into 
very high repute among even the in- 
spired ministers of the New Testament 
(see 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16), and were re- 
garded as inculcating the most im- 
portant doctrines of religion. ‘The 
general characteristics of Paul’s let- 
ters are, (1.) They are strongly argu- 
mentative. See especially the epistles 
to the Romans and the Hebrews. 
(2.) They are distinguished for bold- 


ness and vigour of style. (3.) ‘They 
are written under great energy of 
feeling and of thought—a rapid and 
impetuous torrent that bears him 
forcibly along. (4.) They abound 
more than most other writings in pa- 
rentheses, and the sentences are often 
involved and obscure. (5.) They often 
evince rapid transitions and departures 
from the regular current of thought. 
A thought strikes him suddenly, and 
he pauses to illustrate it, and dwells 
upon it long, before he returns to the 
main subject. The consequence is, 
that it is often difficult to follow him. 
(6.) They are powerful in reproof— 
abounding with strokes of great bold- 
ness of denunciation, and also with 
specimens of most withering sarcasm 
and most delicate irony. (7.) They 
abound in expressions of great tender- 
ness and pathos. Nowhere can be 
found expressions of a heart more ten- 
der and affectionate than in the writ- 
ings of Paul. (8.) They dwell much 
on great and profound doctrines, and 
on the application of the principles of 
Christianity to the various duties of 
life. (9.) They abound with refer- 
ences to the Saviour. He illustrates 
every thing by his life, his example, 
his death, his resurrection. It is not 
wonderful that letters composed on 
such subjects and in such a manner 
by an inspired man produced a deep 
impression on the Christian world; 
nor that they should be regarded now 
as among the most important and 
valuable portions of the Bible. Take 
away Paul’s letters, and what a chasm 
would be made in the New ‘Testament ! 
What a chasm in the religious opinions 
and in the consolations of the Chris- 
tian world! J But his bodily presence. 
His personal appearance. § Js weak. 
Imbecile, feeble (de9tvns)—a word 
often used to denote infirmity of body, 
sickness, disease; Mat. xxv. 39, 43, 
44; Luke x. 9; Actsiv. 9; v. 15,16; 
1 Cor. xi. 30. Here it is to be ob- 
served that this is a mere charge which 
was brought against him, and it is not 
of necessity to be supposed that it was 
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11 Let such an one think this, 
that, such as we are in word by 
letters when we are absent, such 


true, though the presumption is, that 


there was some foundation for it. It 
is supposed to refer to some bodily im- 
perfections, and possibly to his diminu- 
tive stature. Chrysostom says that 
his stature was low, his body crooked, 
and his head bald. Lucian, in his 
Philopatris, says of him, Corpore erat 
parvo, contracto, incurvo, tricubitali 
—probably an exaggerated descrip- 
tion, perhaps a caricature—to denote 
one very diminutive and having no 
advantages of personal appearance. 
According to Nicephorus, Paul “ was 
a little man, crvoked, and almost bent 
like a bow; with a pale countenance, 
long and wrinkled; a bald head; his 
eyes full of fire and benevolence ; his 
beard long, thick, and interspersed 
with gray hairs, as was his head,” &c. 
But there is no certain evidence of 
the truth of these representations. 
Nothing in the Bible would lead us 
to suppose that Paul was remarkably 
diminutive or deformed ; and though 
there may be some foundation for the 
charge here alleged that his bodily 
presence was weak, yet we are to re- 
member that this was the accusation 
of his enemies, and that it was doubt- 
less greatly exaggerated. Nicephorus 
was a writer of the sixteenth century, 
and his statements are worthy of no 
regard. That Paul was eminently an 
eloquent man may be inferred from a 
great many considerations; some of 
which are, (1.) Eis recorded discourses 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
effect produced by them. No one can 
read his defence before Agrippa or 
Felix and not be convinced that as an 
orator he deserves to be ranked among 
the most distinguished of ancient 
times. No one who reads the account 
in the Acts can believe that he had 
any remarkable impediment in his 
speech or that he was remarkably de- 
formed. (2.) Such was somehow his 
grace and power as an orator that he 
was taken by the inhabitants of Lyca- 
oniaas Mereury, the god of eloquence ; 
Acts xvi. 12. Assuredly the evidence 
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will we be also in deed when we are 
present. 
12 For@ we dare not make our- 
a chap.3.1. 


here is, that Paul was not deformed. 


(3.) It may be added, that Paul is 
mentioned by Longinus among the 
principal orators of antiquity. From 
these circumstances, there is no rea- 
son to believe that Paul was remark- 
ably deficient in the qualifications 
requisite for an orator, or that he was 
in any way remarkably deformed. 
Q And his speech contemptible. To 
be despised. Some suppose that he 
had an impediment in his speech. But 
conjecture here is vain and useless. 
We are to remember that this is a 
charge made by his adversaries, and 
that it was made by the fastidious 
Greeks, who professed to be great ad- 
mirers of eloquence, but who in his 
time confided inuch more in the mere 
art of the rhetorician than in the 
power of thought, and in energetic 
appeals to the reason and conscience 
of men. Judged by their standard it 
may be that Paul had not the graces 
in voice or manner, or in the know- 
ledge of the Greek language which 
they esteemed necessary in a finished 
orator; but judged by his power of 
thought, and his bold and manly de- 
fence of truth, and his energy of char- 
acter and manner, and his power of 
impressing truth on mankind, he 
deserves, doubtless, to be ranked 
among the first orators of antiquity. 
No man has left the impress of his 
own mind on more other minds than 
Paul, 

11. Let such an one think this, &e. 
Let them not flatter themselves that 
there will be any discrepancy between 
my words and my deeds. Let them 
feel that all which has been threaten- 
ed will be certainly executed unless 
there is repentance. Paul here de- 
signedly contradicts the charge which 
was made against him ; and means to 
say that all that he had threatened in 
his letters would be certainly executed 
unless there wasa reform. I think 
that the evidence here is clear that 
Paul does not intend to admit what 
they said about his bodily presence to 
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selves of the number, or compare 

ourselves with some that commend 

themselves: but they measuring 
} understand it not. 


bo true; and most probably all that 


has been recorded bout his deformity 
is mere fable. 

12, For we dare not make ourselves 
of the number. We admit that we are 
not bold enough for that. ‘They had 
accused him of a want of boldness and 
energy when present with them, ver. 
1,10. Here in a strain of severe but 
delicate irony, he says he was not 
bold enough to do things which they 
had done. Ile did not dare to do the 
things which had been done among 
them. To such boldness of character, 
present or absent, he could lay no 
claim. {| Or compare ourselves, &c. 
I am not bold enough forthat. ‘That 
requires a stretch of boldness and 
energy to which I can lay no claim. 
{| That commend themselves. That 
put themselves forward, and that boast 
of their endowments and attainments. 
It is probable that this was commonly 
done by those to whom the apostle 
here refers ; and it is certain that it 
is everywhere the characteristic of 
pride. To do this, Paul says, requir- 
ed greater boldness than he possessed, 
and on this point he yielded to them 
the palm. The satire here is very 
delicate, and yet very severe, and was 
such as would doubtless be felt by 
them. { But they measuring them- 
selves by themselves. | Whitby and 
Clarke suppose that this means that 
they compare themselves with each 
other ; and that they made the false 
apostles particularly their standard. 
Doddridge, Grotius, Bloomfield, and 
some others suppose the sense to be, 
that they made themselves the stand- 
ard of excellence. They looked con- 
tinually on their own accomplish- 
ments, and did not look at the excel- 
lences of others. They thus formeda 
disproportionate opinion of them- 
selves, and undervalued all others. 
Paul says that he had not boldness 
enough for that. It required a moral 
courage to which he could lay no 
claim. Horace (Epis. i. 7. 98) has an 
expression similar to this :-— 
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| satisfied are most persons! 
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themselves by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves among them- 


' selves, ! are not wise.¢ 


@ Pr.26.12. 
Metiri se quemque suo modulo ac pede verum 
est. 

The sense of Paul is, that they made 
themselves the standard of excellence; 
that they were satisfied with their own 
attainments; and that they overlook- 
ed the superior excellence and attain- 
ments of others. This is a graphic 
description of pride and self-compla- 
cency; and, alas! it is what is often 
exhibited. How many there are, and 
it is to be feared even among profess- 
ing Christians, who have no other 
Standard of excellence than them- 
selves, Their views are the standard 
of orthodoxy; their modes of worship 
are the standard of the proper man- 
ner of devotion; their habits and 
customs are in their own estimation 
perfect ; and their own characters are 
the models of excellence, and they see 
little or no excellence in those who 
differ from them. ‘They look on them- 
selves as the true measure of ortho- 
doxy, humility, zeal, and piety; and 
they condemn all others, however ex- 
cellent they may be, who differ from 
them. { And comparing themselves, 
&c. Or rather comparing themselves 
with themselves. ‘Themselves they 
make to be the standard, and they 
judge of everything by that. q Are not 
wise. Arestupid and foolish. Because 
(1.) They had no such excellence 

as to make themselves the standard. 
(2.) Because this was an indication 
of pride. (3.) Because it made them 
blind to the excellences of others. It 
wes to be presumed that others had 
endowments not inferior to theirs. 
(4.) Because the requirements of 
God, and the character of the Re- 
deemer, were the proper standard of 
conduct. Nothing is a more certain 
indication of folly than for a man to 
make himself the standard of excel- 
lence. Such an individual must be 
blind to his own real character; and 
the only thing certain about his attain- 
ments is, that he is inflated with pride. 
And yet how common!  Ilow self- 
How 
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13 But we will not boast of |! rule which God hath distributed 
things without our measure, but | to us,a measure to reach even unto 
according to the measure of the | you. 


pleased with their own character and | 


attainments! Wow grieved at any 
comparison which is made with others 
implying their inferiority ! Ilow prone 
to undervalue all others simply be- 
cause they differ from them :—The 
margin renders this, ‘‘ understand it 
not,” that is, they do not understand 
their own character or their inferiority. 

13. But we will not boast of things 
without our measure. ‘Tindal renders 
this, ‘‘ But we will not rejoice above 
measure.”” There is great obscurity 
in the language here, arising from 
its brevity. But the general idea 
seems to be plain. Paul says that 
he had not boldness as they had to 
boast of things wholly beyond his pro- 
per rule and his actual attainments 
and influence: and, especially, that he 
was not disposed to enter into other 
men's labours; or to boast of things 
that had been done by the mere in- 
duence of his name, and beyond the 
proper limits of his personal exertions. 
lIe made no boast of having done any 
thing where he had not been himself 
on the ground and laboured assidu- 
ously to secure the object. They, it 
is not improbable, had boasted of what 
had been done in Corinth as though 
it were really their work though it 
had been done by the apostle himself. 
Nay more, it is probable that they 
boasted of what had been done by the 
mere influence of their name. Oc- 
cupying a central position, they sup- 
posed that their reputation had gone 
abroad, and that the mere influence 
of their reputation had had _an impor- 
tant effect. Not so with Paul. Ile 
made no boast of any thing but what 
God had enabled him to do by his 
evangelical labours, and by personal 
exertions. Le entered into no other 
men’slabours.and claimed nothing that 
others had done as his own. IIe was 
not bold enough for that. But ae- 
cording to the measure of the rule, &c. 
Marg. Or, line. The word rendered 
“rule’’ (Greek, xa, whence our 
English word canon) means properly 


1 or, line. 


a reed, rod, or staf employed to keep 


any thing stiff, erect, asunder (Lom. 
Il. 8. 103); then a measuring rod or 
line; then any standard or rule—its 
usual meaning in the New Testament, 
as, e. g., of life and doctrine, Gal. vi. 
16; Phil. iii. 16.— Robinson's Lex. 
IIere it means the limit, boundary 
line, or sphere of action assigned to 
any one. Paul means to say that 
God had appropriated a certain line 
or boundary as the proper limit of 
his sphere of action; that his ap- 
propriate sphere extended to them ; 
that in going to them, though they 
were far distant from the field of his 
early labours, he had confined himselt 
within the proper limits assigned him 
by God; and that in boasting of his 
labours among them he was not boast- 
ing of any thing which did not pro- 
perly fall within the sphere of labout 
assigned to him, The meaning is, 
that Paul was especially careful not 
to boast of any thing beyond his pro- 
per bounds. {[ Which God hath dis- 
tributed to us. Which in assigning 
ourrespective fields of labour God has 
assigned unto me and my fellow- 
labourers. The Greek word here ren- 
dered ‘ distributed” (igssizsy) means 
properly to measure ; and the sense 
is, that God had measured out or ap- 
portioned their respective ficlls of 
labour ; that by his providence he had 
assigned to each one his proper sphere, 
and that in the distribution Corinth 
had fallen to the lot of Paul. {n 
going there he had kept within the 
proper limits; in boasting of his la- 
bours and success there he did not 
boast of what did not belong to him. 
q{ A measure to reach even unto you. 
The sense is, “ the limits assigned me 
include you, and I may therefore justly 
boast of what I have done among you 
as within my proper field of labour.” 
Paul was the apostle to the Gentiles 
(Acts xxvi. 17, 18); and the whole 
country of Greece therefore he re- 
garded as falling within the limits as- 
signed to him. No one therefore 
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14 For we stretch not ourselves 
beyond our measure, as though we 
reached unto you, for we are come 
as far as to you also in preaching 
the gospel of Christ : 

@ Ro.15.20, 


could blame him for going there as if 
he was an intruder; no one assert 
that he had gone beyond the proper 
bounds. 

14. For we stretch not ourselves be- 
yond our measure. In coming to 
preach to you we have not gone be- 
yond the proper limits assignel us. 
We have not endeavoured to enlarge 
the proper boundaries, to stretch the 
line which limited us, but have kept 
honestly within the proper limits. 
{i As though we reached not unto you. 
That is, as if our boundaries did not 
extend so far as to comprehend you. 
We have not overstepped the proper 
limits, as if Greece was not within the 
proper sphere of action, { For we 
are come as far asto you, &c. Inthe 
regular work of preaching the gospel 
we have come to you. We have gone 
from place to place preaching the 
gospel where we had opportunity; we 
have omitted no important places, 
until in the regular discharge of our 
duties in preaching we have reached 
you and have preached the gospel to 
you. We have not omitted other 
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15 Not boasting of things with- 
out our measure, that ts, of 4 
other men’s labours; but having 
hope when your faith is increased, 
that we shall be ! enlarged by 

1 or, magnified ht you. 


claimed the field as their own. Paul 
says that he had not courage to do 
that; see Note, ver. 12. That requirea 
a species of boldness to which he could 
lay no claim; and he did not assume 
honour to himself like that. 4 That 
is, of other men's labours. Not in- 
truding into churches which we did 
not establish, and claiming the right 
to direct their affairs, and to exclude 
the founders from all proper honours 
and all influence, and endeavouring to 
alienate the affections of Christians 
from their spiritual father and guide. 
{ But having hope, &e. So far from 
this; so far from a desire to enter into 
the labours of others and quietly en- 
joying the avails of their industry ; and 
so far even from a desire to sit down 
ourselves and enjoy the fruit of our 
own labours, T desire to penetrate 
other untrodden regions; to encounter 
new dangers; to go where the gospel 
has not been planted, and to rear 
other churches there. I do not, there- 
fore, make these remarks as if I wished 
even to dispossess the teachers that 
have entered into my labours. [ make 


places in order to come to you and | them because I wish to be aided by 


enter into the proper field of labour of 
others, but in the regular work of 
making the gospel known as far as 
possible to all men we have come to 
Corinth. Far asit is, therefore, from 
the place where we started, we have 
approached it in a regular manner, 
and have not gone out of our proper 
province in doing it. 

15. Not boasting of things without 
our measure. There is here probably 
an allusion to the false teachers at 
Corinth. They had come after Paul 
had been there, and had entered into 
his labours. When he had founded 
the church; when he had endured 
trials and persecutions in order to 
reach Corinth ; when he had laboured 
there for a year anda half (Acts xviii. 
11), they came and entered the quict 
and easy field, formed parties, and 


you in extending the gospel further ; 
and I look to your assistance in order 
that I may have the means of going 
into the regions where I have not 
made known the name of the Re- 
deemer. Q When your fatth is in- 
creased. When you become so strong 
as not to need my presence and my 
constant care; and when you shall 
be able to speed mo on my way and 
to aid me on my journey. Ile expected 
to be assisted by them in his efforts to 
carry the gospel to other countrics. 
{ That we shall be enlarged. Marg. 
Magnified by you. Bloomfield sup- 
poses that this means. “to gain fame 
and glory by you;’’ that is, as the 
teacher may justly by his pupils. So 
Robinson renders it, ‘to make great, 
to praise.” But to me the idea seems 
to be that he wished them to enlarge 
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you according to our rule abun- 
dantly. 

16 To preach the gospel in the 
regions beyond you, and not to 


or magnify him by introducing him to 


larger fields of action ; by giving him 
a wider sphere of labour. It was not 
that he wished to be magnified by ob- 
taining a wider reputation, not as a 
matter of praise or ambition, but he 
wished to have his work and success 
greatly enlarged. This he hoped to 
be enabled to do partly by the aid of 
the church at Corinth. When they 
became able to manage their own 
affairs; when his time was not de- 
manded to superintend them; when 
their faith became so strong that his 
presence was not needed; and when 
they should assist him in his prepar- 
ations for travel, then he would enter 
on his wider field of labour. Te had 
no intention of sitting down in ease 
as the false teachers in Corinth seem 
disposed to have done. {[ According 
to our rule. Greek, “ According to 
our canon ;” see on ver. 13. The 
sense is, according to the rule by 
which the sphere of his Jabours had 
been marked out. His rule was to 
carry the gospel as far as possible to 
the heathen world. He regarded the 
regions lying far beyond Corinth as 
coming properly within his limits ; and 
he desired to occupy that field. 
{ Abundanily. Greek, Unto abun- 
dance. So as to abound; that is, to 
occupy the field assigned as far as 
possible. 

16. To preach the gospel in the re- 
gions beyond you. What regions are 
referred to here can be only a matter 
of conjecture. It may be that he 
wished to preach in other parts of 
Greece, and that he designed to go 
to Arcadia or Lacedw@mon. Rosen- 
miiller supposes that as the Corinth- 
ians were engaged in commerce, the 
apostle hoped that by them some 
tidings of the gospel would reach the 
countries with which they were en- 
gaged in traffic. 


Spain. 
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boast in another man’s line! of 
things made ready to our hand. 
17 But @ he that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord. 
1 or, rule. a Je.9.24, 


(Rom. xv. 24, 28); and he doubtless 


wished the Corinthians to aid him in 
that purpose, and was anxious to do 
this as soon as the condition of the 
eastern churches would allow it. 
J And not to boast in another man’s 
line of things, &c. Marg. Rule, the 
same word (xavay) which occurs in 
ver. 13. The meaning is, that Paul 
did not mean to boast of what pro- 
perly belonged to others. He did not 
claim what they had done as his own. 
He did not intend to labour within 
what was properly their bounds, and 
then to claim the field and the result 
of the labour as his. He probably 
means here to intimate that this had 
been done by the false teachers of 
Corinth ; but so far was he from de- 
signing to do this, that he meant soon 
to leave Corinth, which was properly 
within his limits, and the church which 
he had founded there, to go and preach 
the gospel to other regions. Whether 
Paul ever went to Spain has been a 
question (see Note on Rom. xv. 24); 
but it is certain that he went to Rome, 
and that he preached the gospel in 
many other places after this besides 
Corinth. 

17. But he that glorieth. He that 
boasts. Whatever may be the occasion 
of his boasting, whether in planting 
churches or in watering them; whe- 
ther in his purposes, plans, toils, or 
success. Paul himself did not deem it 
improper on some occasions to boast 
(chap. xi. 16; xii. 5), but it was not 
of his own power, attainments, or 
righteousness. He was disposed to 
trace all to the Lord, and to regard 
him as the source of all blessing and 
all success. { Let him glory in the 
Lord. In this serious and weighty 
admonition, Paul designs, doubtless, 
to express the manner in which he 
was accustomed to glory, and to fur- 


But I think it most | nish an admonition to the Corinthians. 
probable that he alludes to Italy and | 
It is certain that he had ' 
formed the design of visiting Spain — 


In the previous part of the chapter 
there had been some severe irony. IIe 
closes the chapter with the utmost 
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18 For not 
mendeth himself 


he 


seriousness and solemnity of manner, 
in order to show on his part that he 
was not disposed to glory in his own 
attainments and to admonish them 
not to boast of theirs. If they had 
auy thing valuable they should regard 
the Lord as the author of it. In this 
admonition it is probable that Paul 
had in his eye the passage in Jer. ix. 
23,24; though he has not expressly 
quoted it. ‘ Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let 
not the rich man glory in his riches ; 
but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he understandeth and knoweth 
me, that Jam the Lorn which exer- 
cise loving-kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth.” The 
sentiment is a favourite one with 
Paul, as it should be with all Chris- 
tians ; see Note on 1 Cor.i. 31. On 
this verse we may here remark, I. 
That nothing is more common than 
for men to boast or glory. Little as 
they really have in which to glory, 
yet there is no one probably who has 
not something of which he is proud, 
and of which he is disposed to boast. 
It would be difficult or impossible to 
find a person who had not something 
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is approved, | mendeth. 
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com- 


whom the Lord 


@ Ro.2.29. 
ject of glorying, provided it be ours. 
If it belong to others it may be vaiue- 
less. (4.) Many glory in their pro- 
perty; in fine houses, extended plan- 
tations, or in the reputation of being 
rich; or in gorgeous dress, equipage, 
and furniture. In short, there is 
nothing which men possess in which 
they are not prone to glory. Forgetful 
of God the giver; forgetful that all 
may be soon taken from them, or that 
they soon must leave all; forgetful 
that none of these things can consti- 
tute a distinction in the grave or be- 
yond, they boast as if these things 
were to remain for ever, and as if they 
had been acquired independently of 
God. How prone is the man of 
talents to forget that God has given 
him his intellect, and that for its pro- 
per use he must give account! IZow 
prone is the rich man to forget that 
he must die! How prone the gay and 
the beautiful to forget that they will 
lie undistinguished in the grave; and 
that death will consume them as soon 
as the most vile and worthless of the 
species! III. If we glory it should 
be in the Lord. We should ascribe 
our talents, wealth, health, strength, 
and salvation to him. We should re- 


on which he prided himself; some- | joice, (1.) That we have such a Lord, 
thing in which he esteemed himself! so glorious, so full of mercy, so power- 
superior to others. II. The things of | ful, so worthy of confidence and love. 
which they boast are very various. |(2.) We should rejoice in our endow- 


(1.) Many are proud of their personal 
beauty; many, too, who would be un- 
willing to be thought proud of it. 
(2.) Many glory in their accomplish- 


ments and possessions as his gift. We 
should rejoice that we may come and 
lay every thing at his feet, and what- 
ever may be our rank, or talents, or 


ments; or, what is more likely, in the | learning, we should rejoice that we 


accomplishments of their children. 
(3.) Many glory in their talents; 
talents for any thing, valuable or not, 
in which they suppose they surpass 
others. 


may come with the humblest child of 
poverty, and sorrow, and want, and 
say, “ Not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory, for thy 


They glory in their talent | mercy and for thy truth’s sake ;”” Ps, 


for eloquence, or science, or gaining | cxv. 1; see Note on 1 Cor. i. 31. 


knowledge; or in their talent for 
gaining property or keeping it; for 
their skill in their professions or call- 
ings; for their ability to run, to leap, 
or to practise even any trick or sleight 
ofhand. There is nothing so worth- 
less that it does not constitute a sub- 


18. For not he who commendeth 
himself, &c. Not he who boasts of 
his talents and cndowments. Ile is 
not to be judged by the estimate which 
he shall place on himsclf, but by the 
estimate which God shall form and 
express. € Js approved. By God. 
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It is no evidence that we shall be 
suved that we are prone to commend 
ourselves; see Rom. xvi. 10. ( But 
whom the Lord commendeth: see 
Note on Rom. ii. 29. The idea here 
is, that men are to be approved or re- 
jected by God. IIe is to pass judg- 
ment on them, and that judgment is 
to be in accordance with his estimate 
of their character, and not according 
to their own If he approves them 
they will be saved; if he does not, vain 
will be all their empty boasting; vain 
nll their reliance on their wealth, clo- 
quence. learning, or earthly honours. 
None will save them from condemna- 
tion; not all these things can purchase 
for them eternal life. Paul thus 
seriously shows that we should be 
mainly anxious to obtain the divine 
favour. It should be the grand aim 
and purpose of our life; and we should 
repress all disposition for vain-glory 
or self-confidence ; all reliance on our 
talents, attainments, or accomplish- 
ments for salvation. OcR bBOAST 18 
THAT WE HAVE sucH A REDFEMER; 
AND IN THAT WE ALL MAY GLORY, 


REMARKS. 


1. We should have no desire to 
show off any peculiar boldness or 
energy of character which we may 
have; ver. 1,2. We should greatly 
prefer to evince the gentleness and 
meekness of Christ. Such a char- 
acter is in itself of far more value than 
one that is merely energetic and bold; 
that is rash, authoritative, and fond 
of display. 

2, They who are officers in the 
church should have no desire to ad- 
minister discipline; ver. 2. Some 
men are so fond of power that they 
always love to exercise it. They are 
willing to show it even by inflicting 
punishment on others; and “ dressed 
ina little brief authority’ they are 
constantly seeking occasion to show 
their consequence; they magnify 
trifles; they are unwilling to pass by 
the slightest offences, The reason is 
not that they love the truth, but that 
they love their own consequence. and 
they seek every opportunity to show it. 

3. All Christians and all Christian 
ministers are engaged in a warfare ; 
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ver.8. They are at war with sin in 
their own hearts, and with sin wher- 
ever it exists on earth, and with the 
powers of darkness. With foes so 
numerous and so vigilant, they should 
not expect to live a life of ease or 
quietness. Peace, perfect peace, they 
may expect in heaven, not on earth. 
Ilere they are to fight the good fight 
of faith and thus to lay hold on eternal 
life. It has been the common lot of 
all the children of God to maintain 
such a war, and shall we expect to be 
exempt ? 
“Shall J be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas ? 


“ sre there no foes for me to face, 
Must I not stem the flood ? 

: Is this vile world a friend to grace, 

H ‘Yo help me on to God?” 


t 
4 


| 4, The weapons of the Christian 
lare not to be carnal, but are to bo 
spiritual ; ver. 4. He is not to make 
‘his way by the exhibition of human 
j passion ; in bloody strife ; and by act- 
‘ing under the influence of ambitious 
‘feelings, Truth is his weapon; and 
‘armed with truth, and aided by the 
! Spirit of God, he is to expect the vic- 
tory. IHlow different is the Christian 
warfare from others! Tow different 
‘is Christianity from other systems ! 
Mahomet made his way by arms, and 
propagated his religion amidst the din 
of battle. But not so Christianity. 
That is to make its way by the silent, 
but mighty operation of truth; and 
there is not a rampart of idolatry and 
sin that is not yet to fall before it. 

5. The Christian should be a man 
of a pure spirit; ver. 4. Ile is to 
make his way by the truth. Ife should 
therefore love the truth, and he should 
seek to diffuse it as far as possible. In 
propagating or defending it, he should 
be a/ways mild, gentle, and kind 
Truth is never advanced, and an ad- 
versary is never convinced, where 
passion is evinced; where there is a 
haughty manner or a belligerent spirit. 
The apostolic precepts are full of wis- 
vom, “speaking the truth in love’ 
Eph. iv. 13), “in MERRNESS INSTRUCT- 
1n6 those that oppose themselves; if 
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God peradventure will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth ;”’ 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

6. In his warfare the Christian shall 
conquer; ver.4,5. Against the truth 
of Christianity nothing has been able 
to stand. It made its way against 
the arrayed opposition of priests and 
emperors; against customs and laws; 
against inveterate habits and opinions; 
against all forms of sin, until it tri- 
umphed, and “ the banners of the faith 
floated from the palaces of the Cesars.” 
So it will be in all the conflicts with 
evil. Nothing is more certain than 
that the powers of darkness in this 
world are destined to fall before the 
power of Christian truth, and that 
every stronghold of sin shall yet be 
demolished. So it is in the conflicts 
of the individual Christian. He may 
struggle long and hard. Te may have 
many foes to contend with. But he 
shall gain the victory. Ilis triumph 
shall be secure; and he shall yet be 
enabled to say, “I have fought a good 
fight—henceforth there is laid up for 
me A CROWN.” 


“ The sannts in all this glorious war 
Shall conquer though they die; 

They see the triumph from afar, 
And seize it with their eye.” 


4. Yet all should feel their depend- 
ence on God; ver. 4. It is only 
through him and by his aid that we 
have any power. ‘Truth itself has no 
power except as it is attended and 
directed by God; and we should en- 
gage in our conflict feeling that none 
but God can give us the victory. If 
forsaken by him, we shall fall ; if sup- 
ported by him, we may face without 
fear a “ frowning world,” and all the 
powers of the “ dark world of hell.” 

8. We should not judge by the out- 
ward appearance; ver. 7. It is the 
neart that determines the character ; 
and by that God shall judge us, and 
by that we should judge ourselves. 

9. We should aim to extend the 
gospel as far as possible ; ver. 14—16. 
Paul aimed to go beyond the regions 
where the gospel had been preached, 
and to extend it to far distant lands. 
So tho “field ’’ still “is the world.” 
A large portion of the earth is yet 
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unevangelized. Instead, therofore, of 
sitting down quietly in enjoyment and 
ease, let us, like him, earnestly desire 
to extend the influence of pure reli- 
gion, and to bring distant nations to 
the saving knowledge of the truth. 

10. Let us not boast in ourselves ; 
ver. 17. Not of our talents, wealth, 
learning, or accomplishments let us 
glory. But let us glory that we have 
such a God as Jenovan. Let us 
glory that we have such a Redeemer 
as Jesus Christ. Let us glory that 
we have such a sanctifier as the Holy 
Spirit. Let us acknowledge God as 
the source of all our blessings, and to 
him let us honestly consccrate our 
hearts and our lives. 

11. What a reverse of judgment 
there will yet be on human character! 
ver. 17. 18. How many now cvm- 
mend themselves who will be con- 
demned in the last day. Ilow many 
men boast of their talents and morals, 
and even their religion, who will then 
be involved in indiscriminate con- 
demnation with the most vile and 
worthless of the race. IIow anxious 
should we be, therefore, to secure the 
approbation of God; and whatever 
our fellow-men may say of us, how 
infinitely desirable is it to be com- 

| mended then by our heavenly Father. 
CHAPTER XI. 

Tuts chapter is connected in its 
general design with the preceding. 
The object of Paul is to vindicate 
himself from the charges which had 
been brought against him, and espe- 
cially to vindicate his claims to the 
apostolic office. It is tronical in its 
character, and is of course severe 
upon the false teachers who had ac- 
cused him in Corinth. The main pur- 
pose is to state his claims to the office 
of an apostle, and especially to show 
that when he mentioned those claims, 
or even boasted of nis labours, he had 
ground for doing so. It would scem 
that they had charged him with 
“folly” in boasting as he had done 
Probably the false teachers were loud 
in proclaiming their own praise, but 
represented Paul as guilty of folly in 
praising himself. IIe therefore (ver. 
1) asks them if they could bear with 
him a little further in his folly, and 
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entreats them to do it. This verse 
contains the scope of the chapter ; 
and the remainder of the chapter is 
an enumeration of the causes which 
he had for his boasting, though pro- 
bably each reason is adapted to some 
form of accusation brought against 
him. 

Ilaving entreated them to bear 
with him a little further, he states the 
reasons why he was disposed to go 
into this subject at all; ver. 2—4. It 
was not because he was disposed to 
sound his own praise, but it was from 
love to them. He had espoused them 
as a chaste virgin to Christ. He was 
afraid that their affections would be 
alienated from the Redeemer. He re- 
minded them of the manner in which 
Eve was tempted ; and he reminded 
them that by the same smooth and 
plausible arts their affections might 
also be stolen away, and that they 
night be led into sin. He reminds 
them that there was danger of their re- 
ceiving another gospel, and expresses 
the apprehension that they had done 
it, and that they had embraced a de- 
ceiver ; ver. 4. 

IIaving made this general state- 
ment of his design, Paul now goes 
more inte detail in answering the ob- 
jections against him, and in showing 
the reasons which he had for boasting 
as he had done. The statement in 
answer to their objections relates to 
the following points. 

(1.) He had supposed that he was 
not behind the chiefest of the apostles. 
Ile had supposed that he had claims 
to the apostolic office of as high an 
order as any of them. Called to the 
work as he had been, and labouring 
as he had done, he had regarded him- 
self as having an indisputable claim 
to the office of an apostle. True, 
they had charged him with being rude 
in speech, a charge which he was not 
disposed to deny, but in a far more 
important point than that he had 
showed that he was not disqualified 
for the apostolic office. In knowledge, 
the main qualification, he had not 


been deficient, as probably even his | 
opponents were disposed to admit; | 


ver. 5, 6. 
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of the claims to the office and honours 
of an apostle by declining to receive 
from them a compensation, and by 
preaching the gospel without charge ; 
ver. 7—9. Probably they had alleged 
that this was a proof that he fnew 
that he had no claim to the honours 
of an apostle. He, therefore, states 
exactly how this was. He had re- 
ceived a support, but he had robbed 
other churches to do it. And even 
when he was with them, he had re- 
ceived supplies from a distant church 
in order that he might not be bur- 
densome to them. The charge was 
therefore groundless, that he knew 
that he had no right to the support 
due to an apostle. 

(3.) He declares it to be his fixed 
purpose that no one should prevent 
his boasting in that manner. And 
this he did because he loved them, 
and because he would save them from 
the snares of those who would destroy 
them. He therefore stated the true 
character of those who attempted to 
deceive them. They were the minis- 
ters of Satan, appearing as the min- 
isters of righteousness, as Satan him- 
self was transformed into an angel of 
light ; ver 10—15. 

(4.) Paul claims the privilege of 
boasting as a fool a little further ; 
ver. 16. And he claims that as others 
boasted, and as they were allowed to 
do so by the Corinthians, he had also 
aright todo the same thing. They 
suffered them to boast ; they allowed 
them to do it even if they devoured 
them, and smote them, and took their 
property. It was but fair, therefore, 
that he should be allowed to boast a 
little of what he was and of what he 
had done; ver. 17—20. 

(5.) He goes, therefore, into an ex- 
tended and most tender description 
of what he had suffered, and of his 
claims to their favourable regard. He 
had all the personal advantages aris- 
ing from birth which they could pre- 
tend to. He was a IIebrew, of the 
seed of Abraham, and a minister of 
Christ; ver. 21—23. He had en- 
dured far more labours and dangers 
than they had done ; and in order to 
set this before them he enumerates 


(2.) He had not deprived himself! the trials through which he had pas- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

W ocr to God ye could 

bear with me a little in 
sed, and states the labours which 
constantly caine upon him ; ver. 23— 
30. Of these things, of his sufferings, 
and trials, and infirmities, he felt that 
he had a right to speak, and these 
constituted a far higher claim to the 
confidence of the Christian church 
than the endowments of which his 
adversaries boasted. 

(6.) As apother instance of peril 
and suffering, he refers to the fact 
that his life was endangered when he 
was in {amascus, and that he barely 
escaped by being lowered down from 
the wall of the city, ver. 31—33. The 
conclusion which Paul doubtless in- 
tends should be derived from all this 
is, that he had far higher grounds of 
claim to the office of an apostle than 
his adversaries would admit, or than 
they could furnish themselves. Ie 
admitted that he was weak and sub- 
ject to infirmities; he did not lay 
claim to the graces of a polished elo- 
cution, as they did; but if a life of 
self-denial and toil, of an honest devo- 
tion to the cause of truth at imminent 
and frequent hazard of life, constituted 
an evidence that he was an apostle, 
he had that evidence. They appealed 
to their birth, their rank, their en- 
dowments as public speakers. In the 
quiet and comfort of a congregation 
and church established to their hands; 
in reaping the avails of the labours of 
others; and in the midst of enjoy- 
ments, they coolly laid claims to the 
honours of the ministerial office, and 
denied his claims. In trial, and peril, 
and labour, and poverty ; in scourges, 
and imprisonments, and shipwrecks ; 
in hunger and thirst; in unwearied 
tr. avelling from place to place; and in 
the care “of all the churches, were hes 
claims to their respect and confidence, 
and he was willing that any one that 
chose should inake the comparison 
between them. Such was his “ fool- 
ish” boasting; such his claims to 
their confidence and regard. 

. Would to God. Greek, “I 
would "" Cogsacy), This expresses 
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my folly: and indeed bear! with 
me, 

2 For I am jealous over you 
> or, ye do bear. 


earnest desire, but in the Greck there 
is no appeal to God. The sense 
would be well expressed by “‘ O that," 
or ‘JI earnestly wish.” QJ Ye could 
bear with me, That you would bear 
patiently with me; that you would 
hear me patiently, and suffer me to 
speak of myself. Qo dn my folly. 
Folly in boasting. The idea scems 
to be, “I know that boasting is gen- 
erally foolish, and that it is not to be 
indulged in. But though it is to be 
generally regarded as folly, yet cir- 
cumstances compel me to it, and I 
ask your indulgence init.” It is pos- 
sible also that his opponents accused 
him of folly in boasting so much of 
himself. And indeed bear with me. 
Marg. Ye do bear. But the text has 
probably the correct rendering. It is 
the expression of an earnest wish that 
they would tolerate him a little in 
this. Ile entreats them to bear with 
him because he was constrained to it. 

2. For Iam jealous over you. This 
verse expresses the reason why he was 
disposed to speak of his attainments, 
and of what he had done. It was be- 
cause he loved them, and because he 
feared that they were in danger of 
being seduced from the simplicity of 
the gospel. The phrase “I am jeal- 
ous’ (ZnAw) means properly, I ar- 
dently love you; Iam full of tender 
attachment to you. The word was 
usnal among the Greeks to denote an 
ardent affection of any kind (from Za, 
to boil, to be fervid or fervent). The 
precise meaning is to be determined 
by the connection ; see Note on 1 Cor. 
xii. 81. The word may denote the 
jealousy which is felt by an apprehen- 
sion of departure from fidelity on the 
part of those whom we love; or it 
may denote a fervid and glowing at- 
tachment. The meaning here pro- 
bably is, that Paul had a strung at- 
tachment to them. { With goul y 
jealousy. Greek, ‘with the zeal of 
God” (@t0d 24a”). That is, with very 
great or vehement zeal—in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew custom whicn 
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with godly jealousy : for I have 
espoused you? to one husband, 
that I may present you as a chaste 
virgin > to Christ. 
3 Hut I fear, lest by any 
a Hos.2.19,20. 


the name God is used to denote any 


thing signally great, as the phrase 
‘“‘mountains of Ged,’’ meaning very 
elevated or lofty mountains. The 
mention of this ardent attachment 
suggested what follows. His mind 
reverted to the tenderness of the mar- 
riage relation, and to the possibility 
that in that relation the affections 
might be estranged. Ile rakes use 
of this figure, therefore, to apprize 
them of the change which he appre- 
hended. { For L have espoused you, 
&c. The word here used (déeuaZw) 
means properly to adapt, to fit, to join 
together. Ience to join in wedlock, 
to marry. Ilere it means to marry to 
another; and the idea is, that Paul 
had been the agent employed in form- 
ing a connection, similar fo the mar- 
riage connection, between them and 
the Saviour. ‘The allusion here is 
not certain. It may refer to the cus- 
tom which prevailed when friends 
made and procured the marriage for 
the bridegroom; or it may refer to 
some custom like that which prevailed 
among the Lacedemonians where 
persons were employed to form the 
lives and manners of virgins and pre- 
pare them for the duties of the mar- 
ried life. ‘The sense is clear. Paul 
claims that it was by Ais instrumen- 
tality that they had been united to 
the Redeemer. Under hiin they had 
been bronght into a relation to the 
Saviour similar to that sustained by 
the bride to her husband; and he felt 
all the interest in them which natur- 
ally grew oot of that fact and from a 
desire to present them blameless to 
the pure Redeemer. The relation of 
the Church to Christ is often repre- 
sented by marriage ; see Eph. v. 23—- 
83; Rev. xix. 7; xxi. 9. § 7'o one 
husband. Tothe Redeemer. J That 
Imay present you as a chaste virgin 
te Christ. Theallusion here, accord- 
ing to Doddridge, is, to the custom 
ainong the Greeks “of having an 
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means, as the serpent beguiled 
Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in 
Christ. 

5 Le.21.13. 


officer whese business it was to edu- 
cate and form young women, especial- 
ly those of rank and figure, designed 
for marriage, and then to present them 
to those who were to be their hus- 
bands, and if this officer through ne- 
gligence permitted them to be cor- 
rupted between the espousals and the 
consummation of the marriage, great 
blame would fall upon him.’ Sucha 
responsibility Paul felt. So anxious 
was he for the entire purity of that 
church which was to constitute “ the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife ;” so anxious 
that all who were connected with that 
church should be presented pure in 
heaven. 

3. But J fear. Paul had just com- 
pared the church to a virgin, soon to 
be presented as a bride to the Re- 
deemer. ‘The mention of this seems 
to have suggested to him the fact that 
the first woman was deceived and led 
astray by the tempter, and that the 
same thing might occur in regard to 
the church which he was so desirous 
should be preserved pure. ‘The 
grounds of his fear were, (1.) That 
Satan had seduced the first woman, 
thus demonstrating that the most holy 
were in danger of being led astray by 
temptation; and, (2.) That special 
efforts were made to seduce them from 
the faith. The persuasive arts of the 
false teachers ; the power of philoso- 
phy ; and the attractive and corrupt- 
ing influences of the world, he had 
reason to suppose might be employed 
to seduce them from simple attach- 
ment to Christ.  Lestby any means. 
Lest somehow (zi7ws). It is implied 
that many means would be used ; that 
all arts would be tried; and that in 
some way, which perhaps they little sus- 
pected, these arts would be successful, 
unless they were constantly put upon 
their guard. § As the serpent beguiled 
Eve ; see Gen. iii. 1—1). The word 
serpent here refers doubtless to Satan, 
who was the agent by whom Eve was 
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beguiled; see John viii. 44; 1 John 
iii. 8; Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2. Paul did 
not mean that they were in danger of 
being corrupted in the same way, but 
that similar efforts would be made to 
seduce them. Satan adapts his temp- 
tations to the character and circum- 
stances of the tempted. He varies 
them from age to age, and applies 
them in such a way as best to secure 
his object. Ience all should be on 
their guard. No one knows the mode 
in which he will approach him, but 
all may know that he will approach 
them in some way. | Through his 
subtilty ; see Gen. iii. 1. By his 
craft, art, wiles (iy ri ravougyia). The 
word implies that shrewdness, cun- 
ning, craft wasemployed. A tempter 
always employs cunning and art to 
accomplish his object. The precise 
mode in which Satan accomplished his 
object is not certainly known. Per- 
haps the cunning consisted in assum- 
ing an attractive form—a fascinating 
manner—a manner fitted to charm ; 
perhaps in the idea that the eating of 
the forbidden fruit had endowed a ser- 
pent with the power of reason and 
speech above all other animals, und 
that it might be expected to produce 
a similar transformation in Eve. At 
all events there were false pretences 
and appearances, and such Paul ap- 
prehended would be employed by the 
false teachers to seduce and allure 
them; see on ver. 13, 14. { So 
your minds should be corrupted. So 
your thoughts should be perverted. 
So your hearts should be alienated. 
The mind is corrupted when the affec- 
tions are alienated from the proper 
object, and when the soul is filled with 
unholy plans, and purposes, and desires. 
i From the simplicity that is in Christ. 
(1.) From simple and single-hearted 
devotedness to him—from pure and 
anmixed attachment to him. ‘The 
fear was that their affections would be 
fixed on other objects, and that the 
singlencss and unity of their devoted- 
ness to him would be destroyed. (2.) 
From his pure doctrincs. By the ad- 
mixture of philosophy ; by the opin- 
ions of the world there was danger 
that their minds should be turned 
away from their hold on the simple 
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truths which Christ had taught. (3.) 
From that simplicity of mind and 
heart; that childlike candour and 
docility ; that freedom from all guile, 
dishonesty, and deception which so 
eminently characterized the Re- 
deemer. Christ had a single aim ; 
was free from all guile ; was purely 
honest ; never made use of any im- 
proper arts; never resorted to false 
appearances; and never deceived. Lis 
followers should in like manner be 
artless and guileless. There should 
be no mere cunning, no trick, no craft 
in advancing their purposes. There 
should be nothing but honesty and 
truth in all that they say. Paul was 
afraid that they would lose this beau- 
tiful simplicity and artlessness of 
character and manner ; and that they 
would insensibly be led to adopt the 
maxims of mere cunning, of policy, of 
expediency, of seductive arts which 
prevailed so much in the world —a 
danger which was imminent among the 
shrewd and cunning people of Greece; 
but which is confined to no time and 
no place. Christians should be more 
guileless than even children are; as 
pure and free from trick, and from art 
and cunning as was the Redeemer 
himself. (4.) From the simplicity in 
worship which the Lord Jesus com- 
mended and required. The worship 
which the Redeemer designed to es- 
tablish was simple, unostentatious, and 
pure—strongly in contrast with the 
gorgeousness and corruption of the 
pagan worship, and even with the im- 
posing splendour of the Jewish tem- 
ple service. He intended that it 
should be adapted to all lands, and 
such as could be offered by all classes 
of men—a pure worship, claiming first 
the homage of the heart, and then 
such simple external expressions as 
should best exhibit the homage of the 
heart. Wow easily might this be cor- 
rupted! What temptations were 
there to attempt to corrupt it by those 
who had been accustomed to the mag- 
nificence of the temple service, and 
who would suppose that the religion 
of the Messiah could not be less gor- 
geous than that which was designed 
to shadow forth his coming ; and by 
those who had been accustomed to 
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4 For if he that cometh 
preacheth another Jesus, whom 


the splendid rites of the pagan wor- 
ship, and who would suppose that the 
true religion ought not to be less 
costly and splendid than the false re- 
ligion had been. If so much expense 
had been lavished on false religions, 
how natural to suppose that equal 
costliness at least should be bestowed 
on the true religion. Accordingly the 
history of the church for a consider- 
able part of its existence has been 
little more than a record of the vari- 
ous forms in which the simple wor- 
ship instituted by the Redeemer has 
been corrupted, until all that was 
gorgeous in pagan ceremonies and 
splendid in the Jewish ritual has been 
introduced as a part of Christian wor- 


ship. (5.) From simplicity in dress 
and manner of living. The Re- 
deemer’s dress was simple. His man- 


ner of living was simple. Ilis re- 
quirements demand great simplicity 
and plainness of apparel and manner 
of life; 1 Pet. iii. 3—6; 1 Tim. ii. 9, 
10. Yet how much proneness is there 
at all times to depart from this! 
What a besetting sin has it been in 
all ages to the church of Christ! 
And how much pains should there be 
that the very simplicity that is in 
Christ should be observed dy all who 
bear the Christian name ! 

4, For if he that cometh, &c. There 
is much difficulty in this verse in as- 
certaining the true sense, and exposi- 
tors have been greatly perplexed and 
divided in opinion, especiaiJy with re- 
gard to the true sense of the last 
clause, “ye might well bear with Aim.” 
It is difficult to ascertain whether 
Paul meant to speak ironically or seri- 
ously ; and different views will pre- 
vail as different views are taken of the 
design. If it be supposed that he 
meant to speak seriously, the sense 
will be, “If the false teacher could 
recommend a better Saviour than I 
have done, or a Spirit better able to 
sanctify and save, then there would be 
a propriety in your receiving him and 
tolerating his doctrines.” If the 
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we have not preached, or ¢f ye 
receive another spirit, which ye 
comes among you preaching a false 
Saviour, and a false Spirit, and a false 
doctrine, then you bear with him with- 
out any difficulty.” Another inter- 
pretation still has been proposed, by 
supposing that the word “me” is to 
be supplied at the close of the verse 
instead of ‘“ him,” and then the sense 
would be, ‘ If you receive so readily 
one who preaches another gospel, one 
who comes with far less evidence that 
he is sent from God than I have, and 
if you show yourselves thus ready to 
fall in with any kind of teaching that 
may be brought to you, you might at 
least bear with me also.” Amidst 
this variety it is not easy to ascertain 
the true sense. To me it seems pro- 
bable, however, that Paul spoke sevi- 
vusly, and that our translation has ex- 
pressed the true sense. The main 
idea doubtless is, that Paul felt that 
there was danger that they would be 
corrupted. If they could bring a 
better gospel, a more perfect system, 
and proclaim a more perfect £aviour, 
there would be no such change. But 
that could not be expected. It could 
not be done. If therefore they 
preached any other Saviour or any 
other gospel; if they departed from 
the truths which de had taught them, 
it would be for the worse. It could 
not be otherwise. The Saviour whom 
he preached was perfect, and was able 
to save. ‘The Spirit which he preach- 
ed was perfect, and able to sanctify. 
The gospel which he preached was 
perfect, and there was no hope that it 
could be improved. Any change must 
be for the worse; and as the false 
teachers varied from his instructions, 
there was every reason to apprehend 
that their minds would be corrupted 
from the simplicity that was in Christ. 
The principal idea, therefore, is, that 
the gospel which he preached was as 
perfect as it could be, and that any 
change would be for the worse. No 
doctrine which others brought could 
be recommended because it was bet- 
ter. By the phrase “he that cometh ” 


former, then the sense will be, ‘‘ You | is meant doubtless the false teacher ir 
cannot well bear with me; butifaman i Corinth. ( Preacheth another Jesus. 


A. D.60.] 


have not received, or another ¢ 
gospel, which ye have not ac- 
cepted ye might well bear ! with 
him. 


a Ga.1.7,8. 
1 or, with me. 


Proclaims one who is more worthy of 


your love and more able to save. If 
he that comes among you and claims 
your affections can point out another 
Christ who is more worthy of your 
confidence, then I admit that you do 
well to receive him. It is implied 
here that this could not be done. The 
Lord Jesus in his character and work 
is perfect. No Saviour superior to 
him has been provided ; none but he 
is necessary. ¢ Whom we have not 
preached. Let them show, if they 
can, that they have any Saviour to 
tell of whom we have not preached. 
We have given all the evidence that 
we are sent by God, and have laid all 
the claim to your confidence, which 
they can do for having made known 
the Saviour. They with all their pre- 
tensions have no Saviour to tell you 
of with whom we have not already 
made you acquainted. They have no 
claims, therefore, from this quarter 
which we have not also. § Or if ye 
receive another spirit, dc. If they 
can preach to you another Sanctifier 
and Comforter; or if under their 
ministry you have received higher 
proofs of the power of the Spirit in 
performing miracles; in the gift of 
tongues; in renewing sinners and in 
comforting your hearts. ‘The idea is, 
that Paul had proclaimed the exis- 
tence and agency of the same Holy 
Spirit which they did ; that his preach- 
ing had been attenced with as strik- 
ing proofs of the presence and power 
of that Spirit; that he had all the 
evidence of a divine commission from 
such an influence attending his la- 
bours which they could possibly have. 
‘They could reveal no spirit better able 
to sanctify and save ; none who had 
more power than the Holy Spirit which 
they had received under the preach- 
ing of Paul, and there was therefore 
no reason why they should be “ cor- 
rupted” or seduced from the simple 
doctrines which they had received, 
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5 For I suppose 1 was not a 
whit behind the very chietfest 
apostles, 

6 But thoughe J be rude in 


b 1 Co.15.10; chap.12.11, 
¢ 1 Co.).17;2.1,13. 


and follow others. T Or another gos- 


pel, &c. A gospel more worthy of 
your acceptance—one more free, more 
full, more rich in promises; one that 
revealed a better plan of salvation, or 
that was more full of comfort and 
peace. J Ye might well bear with 
him. Marg. ‘with me.’ The word 
him is not in the Greek ; but is pro- 
bably to be supplied. The sense is, 
there would then be some excuse for 
your conduct. There would be some 
reason why you should welcome such 
teachers. But if this cannot be done ; 
if they can preach no other and no 
better gospel and Saviour than I have 
done, then there is noexcuse. There 
is no reason why you should follow 
such teachers and forsake those who 
were your earliest guides in religion. 
—Let us never forsake the gospel 
which we have till we are sure we can 
getabetter. Let us adhere to the 
simple doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment until some one can furnish bet- 
ter and clearer doctrines. Let us 
follow the rules of Christ in our opin- 
ions and our conduct ; our plans, our 
mode of worship, our dress, and our 
amusements, engagements, and com- 
pany, until we can certainly ascertain 
that there are better rules. A man 
is foolish for making any change until 
he has evidence that he is likely to 
better himself; and it remains yet to 
be proved that any one has ever bet- 
tered himself or his family by forsak- 
ing the simple doctrines of the Bible, 
and embracing a philosophical specu- 
lation; by forsaking the scriptural 
views of the Saviour as the incarnate 
God, and embracing the views which 
represent him as a mere man; by 
forsaking the simple and plain rules 
of Christ about our manner of life, 
our dress, and our words and actions, 
and embracing those which are re- 
commended by mere fashion and by 
the customs of a gay world, 

5. For I suppose, &c. I think that 
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speech, yet not* in knowledge ; 
but we have been thoroag) 
] 


made manifest ® among you ina 
things. 


I gave as good evidence that I was 
commissioned by God as the most 
eminent of the apostles. In the 
miracles which I performed; in the 
abundance of my labours, and in my 
success, I suppose that I did not fall 
behind any of them. If so, U ought 
to be regarded and treated as an 
apostle; and if so, then the false 
teachers should not be allowed to 
supplant me in your affections, or to 
seduce you from the doctrines which 
I have taught. On the evidence that 
Paul was equal to others in the pro- 
pet proof of a commission from God ; 
gee Notcs on ver. 21—30. 

6. But though I be rude in speech ; 
see Note, chap. x. 10. The word 
rendered rude here (i3.drn;) means 
properly a private citizen, in opposi- 
tion to one in a public station; then a 
plebeian, or one unlettered or un- 
learned, in opposition to one of more 
elevated rank, or one who is learned ; 
see Notes on Acts iv. 13; 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. The idea is, my language is that 
of a plain unlettered person. This 
was doubtless charged upon him by 
his enemies, and it may be that he 
designed in part to admit the truth 
of the charge. % Yet not in know- 
ledge. I do not admit that I am 
ignorant of the religion which I pro- 
fess to teach. I claim to be ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. It does not appear that they 
charged him with ignorance. If it be 
asked how the admission that he was 
rude in speech consists with the fact 
that he was endowed by the Loly 
Spirit with the power of speaking 
languages, wé may observe that Paul 
had undoubtedly learned to speak 
Greek in his native plaee (Tarsus in 
Cilicia). and that the Greek which he 
had learned there was probably a 
corrupt kind, such as was spoken in 
that place, It was this Greek which 
he probably continned to speak ; for 
there is no more reason to suppose 
that the Moly Spirit would aid him 
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7 Have I committed an offence in 
abasing myself that ye might be 
exalted, because I have preached to 
you the gospel of God freely 2 

& chap.12.12. 


in speaking a language which he nad 
thus early learned than he would in 
speaking Ifebrew. ‘The endowments 
of the Holy Spirit were conferred to 
enable the apostles to speak languages 
which they had never learned, not in 
perfecting them in languages with 
which they were before acquainted. 
It may have been true, therefore, 
that Paul may have spoken some 
languages which he never learned 
with more fluency and perfection than 
he did those which he had learned to 
speak when he was young. See the 
remarks of the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, as quoted by Doddridge iz loe. 
It may be remarked, also, that somé 
estimate of the manner of Paul on 
this point may be formed from his 
writings. Critics profoundly ac- 
quainted with the Greek language 
remark, that while there is great 
energy of thought and of diction in 
the writings of Paul; while he chooses 
or coins most expressive words, yet 
that there is everywhere a want of 
Attic elegance of manner, and of the 
smoothness and beauty which were 
so grateful to a Grecian ear. {| Bus 
we have been thoroughly made mant- 
fest, &c. You have known all about 
me. I have concealed nothing from 
you, and you have had ample oppor- 
tunity to hecome thoroughly ac- 
quainted with me. The meaning is, 
“IT need not dwell on this. I need 
speak no more of my manner of 
speech or knowledge. With all that 
you are well acquainted.” 

4, Have I committed an offence. 
IIave I done wrong. Greek, ‘‘ Have 
I committed a sin.” There is here 
a somewhat abrupt transition from 
the previous verse ; and the connec- 
tion is not very apparent. Perhaps 
the connection is this, ‘‘ I admit my 
inferiority in regard to my manner of 
speaking. But this does not interfere 
with my full understanding of the doc- 
trines which I preach, nor does it ir- 
terfere with the numerous evidences 
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8 I robbed other churches, 
taking wages of them, to do you 
service, 


which I have furnished that I am 


called to the office of an apostle. 
What then zs the ground of offence ? 
In what have I erred? Wherein 
have I shown that I was not qualified 
to be an apostle? Is it in the fact 
that I have not chosen to press my 
claim to a support, but have preached 
the gospel without charge ?’”’ There 
can be no doubt that they urged this 
as an objection to him, and as a proof 
that he was conscious that he had no 
claim to the office of an apostle ; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 83—18. Paul 
here answers this charge ; and the sum 
of his reply is, that he had received 
a support, but that it had come from 
others, a support which they had fur- 
nished because the Corinthians had 
neglected to do it. Q Jn abasing 
myself. By labouring with my own 
hands; by submitting to voluntary 
poverty, and by neglecting to urge 
my reasonable claims for a support. 
| That ye might be exalted. In 
spiritual blessings and comforts. I 
did it because [ could’ thus better 
promote religion among you. I could 
thus avoid the charge of aiming at 
the acquisition of wealth ; could shut 
the mouths of gainsayers, and could 
more easily secure access to you. Is 
it now to be seriously urged asa fault 
that I have sought your welfare, and 
that in doing it I have submitted to 
great self-denial and to many hard- 
ships? See Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 18, seq. 

8. I robbed other churches. The 
churches of Macedonia and elsewhere, 
which had ministered to his wants. 
Probably he refers especially to the 
church at Philippi (see Phil. iv. 15, 
16), which seems to have done more 
than almost any other church for his 
support. By the use of the word 
‘robbed’? here Paul does nof mean 
that he had obtained any thing from 
them in a violent or unlawful manner, 
or any thing which they did not give 
voluntarily. The word (istance) 
means properly, “ I spoiled, plunder- 
ed, robhed,’”’ but the idea of Paul here 
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9 And when I was_ present 
with you, and wanted, I @ was 
chargeable to no man: for that 

@ Ac.18.3; 1Th.2.9. 


is, that he, as it were, robbed them, 
because he did not render an equiva- 
lent for what they gave him. They 
supported him when he was labouring 
for another people. A conqueror wlio 
plunders a country gives no equiva- 
lent for what he takes. In this sense 
only could Paul say that he had 
plundered the church at Philippi. 
His general principle was, that ‘“ the 
labourer was worthy of his hire,’’ and 
that a man was to receive his support 
from the people for whom he laboured 
(see 1 Cor. ix. 7—14), but this rule he 
had not observed in this case.  7'ak- 
ing wages of them. Receiving a sup- 
port from them. ‘They bore my ex- 
penses. { To do you service. ‘That 
I might labour among you without 
being supposed to be striving to ob- 
tain your property, and that I might 
not be compelled to labour with my 
own hands, and thus to prevent my 
preaching the gospel as I could other- 
wise do. The supply from othet 
churches rendered it unnecessary in 
@ great measure that his time should 
be taken off from the ministry in 
order to obtain a support. 

9. And when J was present with 
you. When I was labouring in order 
to build up the church in Corinth. 
q Iwas chargeable to no man. Iwas 
burdensome to no one; or more liter 
ally, ‘I did not lie as a dead weight 
upon you.” The word here used, 
which occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament (xartvégxnc2), means, 
literally, to become torpid against, 2. é. 
to the detriment of any one; and 
hence to be burdensome. According 
to Jerome, its use here is a Cilicism 
The idea is that he did not 
lead a torpid, inactive life at the ex- 
pense of others. He did not expecta 
support from them when he was doing 
nothing ; nor did he demand support 
which would in any sense be a burden 
to them. By his own hapds (Acts 
xviii. 3), and by the aid which he re- 
ceived from abroad, he was supported 
without deriving aid from the people 
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which was lacking to me, the 4 
brethren which came from Mace- 
donia supplied: and in all things 
I have kept myself from being 
burdensome unto you, and so will 
I keep myself. 

a Ph.4.10,15. 


of Corinth. § And in ail things, &c. 
In all respects I have carefully kept 
myself from being a burden on the 
church. Paul had no idea of living 
at other men’s expense when he was 
doing nothing. He did not, as a 
general thing, mean to receive any 
thing for which he had not rendered 
a fair equivalent; a just principle for 
ministers and for all other men; see 
chap. xii. 13. 

10. As the truth of Christ is in me. 
That is, I solemnly declare this as in 
the presence of Christ. As I am a 
Christian man; as I feel bound to 
declare the truth, and as I must 
answer to Christ. It is a solemn 
form of asseveration, equal to an 
oath ; see Note on Rom. ix. 1; comp. 
1 Tim. ii. 7. F No man shall sto 
me, &. Marg. This boasting shail 
not be stopped in me; see Note on 1 
Cor. ix. 15. The idea here is, that 
Paul was solemnly determined that 
the same thing should continue. He 
had not been burdensome to any, and 
he was resolved that he would not be. 
Rather than be burdensome he had 
laboured with his own hands, and he 
meant to do it still. No man in all 
Achaia should ever have reason to 
say that he had been an idler, and had 
been supported by the churches when 
he was doing nothing. It was the 
fixed and settled purpose of his life 
never to be burdensome to any man. 
What a noble resolution! How fixed 
were the principles of his life! And 
what an instance of magnanimous 
self-denial and of elevated purpose ! 
Every man, minister or otherwise, 
should adopt a similar resolution. 
He should resolve to receive nothing 
for which he has not rendered a fair 
equivalent, and resolve if he has 
health never to be a burden to his 
friends or to the church of God. 
And oven if sick he may yet feel that 
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10 As the truth of Christ is in 
me, ! no man shall stop me of this 
boasting in the regions of Achaia. 

11 Wherefore? because I love 
you not? God knoweth. 

12 But what I do, that I will do, 


i this boasting shall not be stopped in me. 


he is not burdensome to others. It 


he is gentle and grateful ; if he makes 
no unnecessary care ; and especially 
if he furnishes an example of patience 
and piety, and seeks the blessing of 
God on his benefactors, he furnishes 
them what they will usually esteem 
an ample equivalent. No man need 
be burdensome to his friends; and all 
should resolve that by the grace of God 
they never will be. There is considera- 
ble variety in the MSS. here (see Mill 
on the place), but in regard to the 
general sense there can be no doubt. 
Nothing should ever hinder this 
boasting ; nothing should deprive him 
of the privilege of saying that he had 
not been a burden. { In the regions 
of Achaia. Achaia was that part of 
reece of which Corinth was the 
capital ; see Note on Acts xviii. 12. 

11. Wherefore, &c. It is not be- 
cause I do not love you. It is not 
from pride, or because I would not as 
willingly receive aid from you as from 
any other. It is not because I am 
more unwilling to be under obligation 
to you than to others. I havea deep 
and tender attachment to you; but it 
is because I can thus best promote 
the gospel and advance the kingdom 
of the Redeemer. Possibly it might. 
have been thought that his unwilling- 
ness to receive‘aid from them was 
some proof of reserve towards them 
or want of affection, and this may have 
been urged against him. This he 
solemnly denies. 

12, But what Ido. The course of 
life which I have been pursuing I will 
continue to pursue. That is, I will 
continue to preach as I have done 
without demanding a support. TI will 
labour with my own hands if neces- 
sary ; I will preach without demand- 
ing rigidly what I might be entitled 
to. YF That I may cut off occasion 
That I might give them no opportun- 


A. D. 60.] 


that I may cut off occasion from 
them @ which desire occasion ; that 
wherein they glory, they may be 
found even as we. 


a Ga.1.7; Ph.1.15,&¢. 
b Ga.2.4; 2 Pet.2.1; 1 John 4.1; Re.2.2. 


ity of accusing me of desiring to grow 
rich, and of calumniating me. Paul 
meant that they should have no 
plausible pretext even for accusing 
him ; that no man should be able to 
say that he was preaching merely for 
the hire. ( Which desire occasion. 
No doubt his enemies eagerly sought 
opportunities of accusing him, and 
greatly wished for some plausible rea- 
son for charging him with that. which 
would be disgraceful and ruinous to 
his character. Or it may mean that 
they desired opportunity from the ex- 
ample of Paul to justify themselves in 
their course; that they took wages 
from the church at Corinth largely, 
and desired to be able to say that they 
had his example. Q That wherein 
they glory. Probably meaning that 
they boasted that they preached the 
gospel gratis; that they received no- 
thing for their labours. Yet while 
they did this, it is not improbable that 
they received presents of the Corin- 
thians, and under various pretences 
contrived to get from them an ample 
support, perhaps much more than 
would have been a reasonable com- 
pensation. Men who profess to preach 
the gospel gratis, usually contrive in 
various ways to get more from the 
people than those who receive a regu- 
lar and stipulated compensation. By 
taxing pretty liberally their hospital- 
ity ; by accepting liberal presents; by 
frequent proclamation of their self- 
denial and their poverty, they usually 
filch large amounts from the people. 
No people were ever louder in praise 
of poverty, or in proclamation of their 
own self-denials than some orders of 
monks, and that when it might be 
said almost that the richest posses- 
sions of Europe were passing into 
their hands. At all events, Paul 
meant that these men should have no 
opportunity from his course to take 
any such advantage. He knew what 
he had a right to (1 Cor. ix.), but he 
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13 For such ere false ® apostles, 
deceitful ° workers, transforming 
themselves into the apostles of 

hrist. 

¢ Ph.3.2; Tit.1.10,11. 


had not urged the right. He had re- 
ceived nothing from the church at 
Corinth, and he meant to receive 
nothing. He had honestly preached 
the gospel to them without charge, 
and he meant still to do it, 1 Cor. ix. 
18. They should, therefore, have no 
opportunity from his conduct either 
to accuse him of preaching for money, 
or of sheltering themselves under his 
example in pretending to preach for 
nothing when they were in fact ob- 
taining large sums from the people. 
Q They may be found even as we. 
That they may be compelled honestly 
to pursue such a course as I do, and 
be found to be in fact what they pre- 
tend to be. The sense is, ‘J mean 
so to act that if they follow my ex- 
ample, or plead my authority, they 
may be found to lead an honest life; 
and that if they boast on this subject, 
they shall boast strictly according to 
truth. There shall be no trick; no- 
thing underhanded or deceptive in 
what they do so far as my example 
can prevent it.” 

13. For such are false apostles. 
They have no claim to the apostolic 
office. They are deceivers. They 
pretend to be apostles ; but they have 
no divine commission from the Re- 
deemer. Paul had thus far argued 
the case without giving them an ex- 
plicit designation as deceivers. But 
here he says that men who had con- 
ducted thus; who attempted to im- 
pose on the people ; who had brought 
another gospel, whatever pretences 
they might have—and he was not dis- 
posed to deny that there was much 
that was plausible,—were really im- 
postors and the enemies of Christ. 
It is morally certain, from ver. 22, 
that these men were Jews; but why 
they had engaged in the work of 
preaching, or why they had gone to 
Corinth, cannot with certainty be 
determined. J Decettful workers. 
Impostors. Men who practise various 
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14 And no marvel; for Satan “| himself is transformed into an 


a Ge.3.1,5; Re.12.9. 


arts to impose on others. They were 
crafty, and fraudulent, and hypocriti- 
cal. It is probable that they were 
men who saw that great advantage 
might be taken of the new religion ; 
men who saw the power which it had 
over the people, and who saw the con- 
filence which the new converts were 
inclined to repose in their teachers ; 
perhaps men who had seen the disci- 
ples to the Christian faith commit all 
their property to the hands of the 
apostles, or who had heard of their 
doing it (comp. Acts iv. 34, 35), and 
who supposed that by pretending to 
be apostles also they might come in 
for a share of this confidence, and 
avail themselves of this disposition to 
commit their property to their spirit- 
ual guides. To succeed, it was need- 
ful as far as possible to undermine the 
influence of the true apostles, and take 
their place in the confidence of the 
people. Thence they were “ deceitful 
(36as) workers,” full of trick, and cun- 
ning, and of plausible arts to impose 


on others. § Transforming them- 
selves, &c. Pretending to be apos- 
tles. Ilypocritical and deceitful, they 


yet pretended to have been sent by 
Christ. This is a direct charge of 
hypocrisy. They knew they were de- 
ceivers; and yet they assumed the high 
claims of apostles of the Son of God. 

14. And no marvel. And it is not 
wonderful, ver. 15. Since Satan 
himself is capable of appearing to be 
an angel of light, it is not to be 
deemed strange that those who are 
in his service also should resemble 
him. J For Satan himself is trans- 
formed, &e. That is, he who is an 
apostate angel; who is malignant 
and wicked; who is the prince of 
evil, assumes the appearance of a 
holy angel. Paul assumes this as an 
indisputable and admitted truth, with- 
out attempting to prove it, and with- 
out referring to any particular in- 
stances. Probably he had in his eye 
cases where Satan put on false and 
delusive appearances for the purpose 
of deceiving, or where he assumed the 
appearance of great sanctity and re- 


angel of light. 


verence for the authority of God. 
Such instances occurred in the temp- 
tation of our first parents (Gen. iii. 1 
—6), and in the temptation of the 
Saviour, Mat. iv. The phrase “an 
angel of light,” means a pure and 
holy angel, light being the emblem of 
purity and holiness. Such are all 
the angels that dwell in heaven; and 
the idea is, that Satan assumes such 
a form as to appear to be such an 
angel. Learn here, (1.) His power. 
Ife can assume such an aspect as he 
pleases. Ile can dissemble and ap- 
pear to be eminently pious. He is 
the prince of duplicity as well as ot 
wickedness ; and it is the consumma- 
tion of bad power for an individual to 
be able to assume any character which 
he pleases. (2.) Itis art. eis long 
practised in deceitful arts. For six 
thousand years he has been practising 
the art of delusion. And with him it 
is perfect. (3.) We are not to sup 

pose that all that appears to be piety 
is piety. Some of the most plausible 
appearances of piety are assumed by 
Satan and his ministers. None ever 
professed a profounder regard for the 
authority of God than Satan did when 
he tempted the Saviour. And if the 
prince of wickedness can appear to be 
an angel of light, we are not to be 
surprised if those who have the black- 
est hearts appear to be men of most 
eminent piety. (4.) We should be 
on our guard. We should not listen 
to suggestions merely because they 
appear to come from a pious man, nor 
because they scem to be prompted by 
a regard to the will of God. We may 
be always sure that, if we are to be 
tempted, it will be by some one having 
a great appearance of virtue and re- 
ligion. (5.) Weare not to expect that 
Satan will appear to man to be as bad 
as he is. He never shows himself 
openly to be a spirit of pure wicked- 
nesa; or black and abominable in his 
character; or full of evil and hateful. 
Ile would thus defeat himself. It is 
for this reason that wicked men do 
not believe that there is such a being 
as Satan. Though continually under 
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15 Therefore ¢ ¢s no great thing 
if his ministers also be transformed 
as the ministers of righteousness ; 
whose end@ shall be according to 
their works, 

@ Ph.3.19, 


his influence and “ led captive by him 
at his will,’’ yet they neither see him 
nor the chains which lead them, nor 
are they willing to believe in the ex- 
istence of the one or the other, 

15. Therefore itis no great thing, 
&c. It is not to be deemed surpris- 
ing. You are not to wonder if men 
of the basest, blackest character put 
on the appearance of the greatest 
sanctity, and even become eminent 
as professed preachers of righteous- 
ness. (J Whose end shall be, &ec. 
Whose final destiny. Their doom in 
eternity shall not be according to 
their fair professions and plausible 
pretences, for they cannot deceive 
God; but shall be according to their 
real character, and their works. 
Their work is a work of deception, 
and they shall be judged according to 
that. What revelations there will be 
in the day of judgment, when all im- 
postors shall be unmasked, and when 
all hypocrites and deceivers shall be 
seen in their true colours! And how 
desirable is it that there should be 
such a day to disclose all beings in 
their true character, and ror EVER to 
remove imposture and delusion from 
the universe ! 

16. J say again. Irepeatit. He 
refers to what he had said in ver. 1. 
The sense is, ‘“‘ I have said much re- 
specting myself which may seem to 
be foolish. I admit that to boast in 
this manner of one’s own self in gen- 
eral is folly. But circumstances 
compel me to it. And I entreat you 
to look at those circumstances and 
not regard me as a fool for doing it.”’ 
{ Uf otherwise. If you think other- 
wise. If I cannot obtain this of you 
that you will not regard me as actin 
prudently and wisely. If you wil 
think me foolish, still Iam constrained 
to make these remarks in vindication 
of myself. QJ Yet as a fool receive 
me. Marg. “Suffer; see ver. 1. 
Bear with me as you do with others. 
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16 I say again, Let no mar 
think me a fool;® if otherwise, 
yet as a fool ! receive me, that I 
may boast myself a little. 

17 That which I speak, I 


& chap. 12.6,1}. 1 or, suffer. 


Consider how much I have been pro- 
voked to this ; how necessary it is to 
my oharacter ; and do not reject and 
despise me because I am constrained 
to say that of myself which is usually 
regarded as foolish boasting. {J 7hat 
I may boast myself a little. Since 
others do it and are not rebuked, may 
J be permitted to do it also ; see ver. 
18,19. There is something sarcastic 
in the words “a little.” ‘The sense 
is, “Others are allowed to boast a 
great deal. Assuredly I may be 
allowed to boast a little of what I 
have done.” 

17, That which I speak. In 
praise of myself. Q J speak it not 
after the Lord ; see Note on 1 Cor. 
vii. 12. The phrase here may mean 
either, I do not speak this by inspira- 
tion or claiming to be inspired by the 
Lord ; or more probably it may mean, 
I do not speak this imitating the ex- 
ample of the Lord Jesus or strictly 
as becomes his follower. He was 
eminently modest, and never vaunted 
or boasted. And Paul probably 
means to say, ‘‘I do not in this pro- 
fess to follow him entirely. I admit 
that it is a departure from his pure 
example in thisrespect. But circum- 
stances have compelled me; and much 
as I would prefer another strain of 
remark, and sensible as I am in gen- 
eral of the folly of boasting, yet a re- 
gard to my apostolic office and autho- 
rity urges me to this course.” 
Bloomfield supposes that the apostle 
is not speaking seriously, but that he 
has an allusion to their view of what 
he was saying. “Be it so, if you 
think that what I speak, I speak not 
as I profess to do according to the 
Lord, or with a view to subserve the 
purposes of his religion, but as té were 
in folly, in the confidence of boasting, 
yet permit me to do it notwithstand- 
ing, since you allow others to do it.” 
It is not casy to settle which is the 
true sense of the passage. I see no 
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speak #4 not after the Lord, but 
as it were foolishly, in this confi- 
dence® of boasting. 

18 Seeing ¢ that many glory 
after the flesh, I will glory also. 
, b chap.9.4. 


conclusive evidence against either. 


But the former seems to me to be 
most in accordance with the scope of 
the whole. Paul admitted that what 
he said was not in exact accordance 
with the spirit of the Lord Jesus; and 
in admitting this he designed pro- 
bably to administer a delicate hint 
that all their boasting was a wide de- 
parture from that spirit. Q As tz 
were foolishly. Asin folly. It is to 
be admitted that to boast is in gen- 
eral foolish; and [ admit that my 
language is open to this general 
charge J In this confidence of boast- 
ing. In confident boasting. I speak 
confidently and I admit in the spirit 
of boasting. 

18. Seeing that many glory, &. 
The false teachers in Corinth. They 
boasted of their birth, rank, natural 
endowments, eloquence, dic. ; sec ver. 
22. Comp. Phil. iii. 3,4. F I will 
glory also. I also will boast of my 
endowments, which though somewhat 
different yet pertain in the main to 
the flesh also; see ver. 23, seq. His 
endowments in the flesh, or what he 
had to boast of pertaining to the 
flesh, related not so much to birth 
and rank, though not inferior to them 
in these, but to what the flesh had 
endured—to stripes and imprison- 
ments, and hunger and peril. This is 
an exceedingly delicate and happy 
turn given to the whole subject. 

19. For ye suffer fools gladly. 
You tolerate or endure those who are 
really fools. This is perhaps, says 
Dr. Bloomfield, the most sarcastic 
sentence ever penned by the apostle 
Paul. Its sense is, “‘ You profess to 
be wondrous wise. And yet you who 
are so wise a people, freely tolerate 
those who are foolish in their boast- 
ing ; who proclaim their own merits 
and attainments. You may allow me, 
therefore, to come in for my share, 
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19 For ye suffer fools gladly, 
seeing ye yourselves are wise. 

20 For ye suffer, if a man bring 
you into bondage, if a man devour 
you, if a man take of you, if a man 

¢ Ph.3.3,43; 1 Co.4.10. 


so profoundly wise as easily to, see 
who are fools. You have great power 
of discernment in this, and have found 
out that I am a fool, and also that 
other boasters are fools. Yet know- 
ing this, you bear patiently with such 
fools; have admitted them to your 
favour and friendship, and I may 
come in among the rest of the fools, 
and partake also of your favours.” 
They Aad borne with the false 
apostles who had boasted of their en- 
dowments, and yet they claimed to be 
eminent for wisdom and discernment. 

20. For ye suffer, &c. You bear 
patiently with men who impose on 
you in every way, and who are con- 
stantly defrauding you, though you 
profess to be so wise, and you may 
bear with me a little, though I have 
no such intention. Seriously, if you 
bear with boasters who intend to delude 
and deceive you in various ways, you 
may bear with one who comes to yor 
with no such intention, but with an 
honest purpose to do good. qj Jf a 
man bring you into bondage (xara- 
devacr). If a man, or if any one (¢ 
vis) make a slave of you, or reduce 
you to servitude. The idea is, doubt- 
less, that the false teachers set up a 
lordship over their consciences ; de- 
stroyed their freedom of opinion ; and 
made them subservient to their will. 
They really took away their Christian 
freedom as much as if they had been 
slaves. In what way this was done 
is unknown. It may be that they 
imposed on them rites and forms, 
commanded expensive and incon- 
venient ceremonies, and required 
arduous services merely at their own 
will. A false religion always makes 
slaves. It is only true Christianity 
that leaves perfect freedom. All 
heathens are slaves to their priests ; 
all fanatics are slaves to some fana- 
tical leader ; all those who embrace 


and boast also, and thus obtain your | error aro slaves to those who claim to 
favour.” Or it may mean, “‘ You are! be their guides. The papist every- 
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exalt himself, if a man smite you 
on the face. 


where is the slave of the priest, and 
the despotism there is as great as in 
any region of servitude whatever. 
q if a@ man devour you. This is 
exceedingly sarcastic. The idea is, 
‘Though you are so wise, yet you in 
fact tolerate men who impose on you 
—no matter though they eat you up, 
or consume all that you have. By 
their exorbitant demands they would 
consume all you have—or, as we 
would say, eat you out of house and 
home.” All this they took patiently ; 
and freely gave all that they de- 
manded. False teachers are always 
rapacious. They seek the property, 
not the souls of those to whom they 
minister. Not satisfied with a main- 
tenance, they aim to obtain all, and 
their plans are formed to secure as 
much as possible of those to whom 
they minister. { Jf a man take of 
you. If he take and seize upon your 
possessions. If he comes and takes 
what he pleases and bears it away as 
hisown. {If a man exalt himself. 
If he set himself up as a ruler and 
claim submission. No matter how 
arrogant his claims, yet you are 
ready to bear with him. You might 
then bear with me in the very 
moderate demands which I make on 
your obedience and confidence. { Jf 
a man smite you on the face. The 
word here rendered “smite” (dégw) 
means properly to skin, to flay; but 
in the New Testament it means to 
beat, to scourge—especially so as to 
take off the skin; Mat. xxi. 35; Mark 
xii. 3, 5. The idea here is, if any one 
treats you with contumely and scorn 
—since there can be no higher ex- 
pression of it than to smite a man on 
the face ; Mat. xxvi. 67. It is not to 
be supposed that this occurred literally 
among the Corinthians ; but the idea 
is, that the false teachers really 
treated them with as little respect as 
ifthey smote them on the face. In 
what way this was done is unknown; 
but probably it was by their domineer- 
ing manners, and the little respect 
which they showed for the opinions 
and feelings of the Corinthian Chris- 
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21 I speak as concerning re- 
proach, as though we had been 


tians. Paul says that as they bore 
this very patiently, they might allow 
him to make some remarks ahout 
himself in self-commendation. 

21. I speak as concerning reproach. 
I speak of disgrace. That is, says 
Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ I speak of your dis- 
grace, or, as others prefer it, of the 
disgrace of the false apostles.’ Dod- 
dridge regards it as aquestion. ‘ Do 
I speak this by way of dishonour, 
from an envious desire to derogate 
from my superiors so as to bring 
them down to my own level?” But 
to me it seems that Paul refers to 
what he had been admitting respect- 
ing himself—to what he had evinced 
in rudeness of speech (ver. 6), and to 
his not having urged his claims to the 
support which an apostle had a right 
to receive—to things, in short, which 
they esteemed to be disgraceful or 
reproachful. And his idea, it seems 
to me, is this: ‘I have been speak- 
ing of reproach or disgrace as if I 
was weak, 7. ¢. as if I was disposed to 
admit as true all that has been said 
of me as reproachful or disgraceful ; 
all that has been said of my want of 
qualifications for the office, of my want 
of talent, or elevated rank, or honour- 
able birth, d&c. I have not pressed 
my claims, but have been reasoning 
as if all this were true—as 7f all that 
was honourable in birth and elevated 
in rank belonged to them—all that is 
mean and unworthy pertained to me. 
But it is not so. Whatever they have 
Ihave. Whatever they can boast of, 
I can boast of in a more eminent de- 
gree. Whatever advantage there is 
in birth is mine; and I can tell of 
toils, and trials, and sufferings in the 
apostolic office which far surpass 
theirs.”’ Paul proceeds, therefore, to 
a full statement of his advantages of 
birth and of his labours in the cause 
of the Redeemer. § As though we 
had been weak. Asif Ihadno claims 
to urge ; as if I had no just cause of 
boldness, but must submit to this re- 
proach. § Howbeit (di). But. The 
sense is, if any one is disposed to 
boast, I am ready for him. I can 
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weak. Howbeit whereinsoever any 
is hold, (I speak foolishly,) I am 
bold also. 

22 Are they Hebrews? so am I. 


tell also of things that have as high 


claims to vonfidence as they can. If 
they are disposed to go intoa com- 
parison on the points which qualify a 
man for the office of an apostle, I am 
ready to compare myself with them. 
¢ Whereinsoever (iy J). In what. 
Whatever they have to boast of I am 
prepared also to show that I am equal 
to them. Be it pertaining to birth, 
rank, education, labours, they will 
find that I do not shrink from the 
comparison. ¥ Any is bold (ss 
roAwa@). Any one dares to boast; any 
one is bold. Q J speak foolishly. 
Remember now that I speak as a fool. 
I have been charged with this folly. 
Just now keep that in mind; and do 
not forget that it is only a fool who is 
speaking. Just recollect that I have 
no claims to public confidence; that I 
am destitute of all pretensions to the 
apostolic office; that Jam given to a 
vain parade and ostentation, and to 
boasting of what does not belong to 
me, and when you recollect this let 
me tell my story. The whole passage 
is ironical in the highest degree. 
The sense is, “It is doubtless all 
nonsense and folly for a man to boast 
who has only the qualifications which 
Ihave. But there is a great deal of 
wisdom in thety boasting who have so 
much more elevated endowments for 
the apostolic office.” J J am bold 
also. Y can meet them on their own 
ground, and speak of qualifications 
not inferior to theirs. 

22. Are they Hebrews? This 
proves that the persons who had made 
the difficulty in Corinth were those 
who were of Hebrew extraction, 
though it may be that they had been 
born in Greece and had been educated 
in the Grecian philosophy and art of 
rhetoric. Tt is also clear that they 
prided themselves on being Jews—on 
having a connection with the people 
and land from whence the religion 
which the Corinthian church now 
professed had emanated. Indications 
are apparent everywhere in the New 
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Are they Israelites? soamI. Are 
they the seed of Abraham? so 
am I. 

23 Are they ministers of Christ ? 


Testament of the superiority which 


the Jewish converts to Christianity 
claimed over those converted from 
among the heathen. Their boast 
would probably be that they were the 
descendants of the patriarchs; that 
the land of the prophets was theirs ; 
that they spake the language in which 
the oracles of God were given; that 
the true religion had proceeded from 
them, &c. | So am J. I have as 
high claims as any of them to distinc- 
tion on this head. Paul had all their 
advantages of birth, He was an 
Israelite; of the honoured tribe of 
Benjamin; a Pharisee, circumcised 
at the usual time (Phil. iii. 5), and 
educated in the best manner at the 
feet of one of their most eminent 
teachers; Acts xxii.3. (J Are they 
Israelites? Another name, signifying 
substantially the same thing. The 
only difference is, that the word 
“‘ Hebrew " signified properly one who 
was from beyond (s-s» from “a9, to 
pass, to pass over—hence applied to 
Abraham, because he had come from 
a foreign land ; and the word denoted 
properly a foreigner—a man from the 
land or country beyond, “ay) the 
Euphrates. The name fsraelite de- 
noted properly one descended from 
Israel or Jacob, and the difference 
between them was, that the name 
Israelite, being a patronymic derived 
from one of the founders of their 
nation, was in use among themselves; 
the name Hebrew was applied by the 
Canaanite to them as having come 
from beyond the river, and was the 
current name among foreign tribes 
and nations. See Gesenius’s Lexicon 
on the word (s-37) Hebrew, Paul in 
the passage before us means to say 
that he had as good a claim to the 
honour of being a native born descen- 
dant of Israel as could be urged by 
any of them. { Are they the seed of 
Abrahom ? Dothey boast that they 
are descended from Abraham? This 
with all the Jews was regarded as a 
distinguished honour (see Mat. iii. 9; 
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(1 speak as a fool) I am more ; in 
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24 Of the Jews five times re- 


labours ¢ more abundant, in stripes | ceived I forty stripes ¢ save one. 


babove measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths ¢ oft, 


a1 Co.15,10. b Ac.9.16, 20.23; 21.11. 
€ 1 Co.t5.30,32. 


John viii. 39), and no doubt the false 


teachers in Corinth boasted of it as 
eminently qualifying them to engage 
in the work of the ministry. {J So 
am /, Paul had the same qualifica- 
tion. He was a Jew also by birth. 
Ile was of the tribe of Benjamin; 
Phil. iii. 5. 

23. Are they ministers of Christ ? 
Though Jews by birth yet they claim- 
ed to be the ministers of the Messiah. 
q J speak as a fool. As if he had said, 
** Bear in mind, in what I am now 
tbout to say, that he who speaks is 
accused of being a fool in boasting. 
Let it not be deemed improper that 
I should act in this character, and 
since you regard me as such, let me 
speak like a fool.” IJlis frequent re- 
minding them of this charge was emi- 
nently fitted to humble them that they 
had ever made it, especially when they 
were reminded by an enumeration of 
his trials, of the character of the man 
against whom the charge was brought. 
{| fam more. Paul was not disposed 
to deny that they were true ministers 
of Christ. But he had higher claims 
to the office than they had. He had 
been called to it in a more remark- 
able manner, and he had shown by 
his labours and trials that he had 
more of the true spirit of a minister 
of the Lord Jesus than they had. 
[le therefore goes into detail to show 
what he had endured in endeavouring 
to diffuse the knowledge of the Sa- 
viour; trials which he had_ borne 
probably while they had been dwelling 
in comparative ease, and in a comfor- 
table manner, free from suffering and 
persecution. {Jn labours more 
abundant. In the kind of labour 
necessary in propagating the gospel. 
Probably he had now been engaged 
in the work a much longer time than 
they had, and had been far more in- 
defatigable in it. In stripes. In 
receiving stripes ; 7. ¢., 1 have been 
more frequently: scourged ; ver. 24. 


25 ‘Thrice was I beaten ¢ with 
rods, once was I f stoned, thrice 


d De. 25.3. e Ac.16, 22. 
f Ac.14.19. 


This was a proof of his being a min- 


ister of Christ, because eminent de- 
votedness to him at that time, of 
necessity subjected a man to frequent 
scourging. The ministry is one of 
the very few places, perhaps it stands 
alone in this, where it is proof of pe- 
culiar qualification for office that a 
man has been treated with all manner 
of contumely, and has even been often 
publicly whipped. What other office 
admits such a qualification as this? 
{ Above measure. Exeeedingly; far 
exceeding them. He had received 
far more than they had, and he 
judged, therefore, that this was one 
evidence that he had been called to 
the ministry. {| Jn prisons more fre- 
quent. Luke, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, mentions only cne imprison- 
ment of Paul before the time when 
this epistle was written. That was 
at Philippi with Silas, Acts xvi. 23, 
seq. But we are to remember that 
many things were omitted by Luke, 
He does not profess to give an account 
of all that happened to Paul; and an 
omission is not a contradiction. For 
any thing that Luke says, Paul may 
have been imprisoned often. He men- 
tions his having been in prison once ; 
he does not deny that he had been in 
prison many times besides; see on 
ver, 24. Q In deaths oft. This is, 
exposed to death; or suffering pain 
equal to death ; see on chap. i. 9. No 
one familiar with the history of Paul 
can doubt that he was often in danger 
of death. 

24. Of the Jews, &c. On this verse 
and the following verse it is of impor- 
tance to make a few remarks preli- 
minary to the explanation of the 
phrases. (1.) It is admitted that the 
particulars here referred to cannot 
be extracted out of the Acts of the 
Apostles. A few can be identified, 
but there are many more trials refer- 
red to here than are specified there. 
(2.) This vroves that this epistlo was 
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not framed from the history, but that 
they are written independently of one 
another.—Paley. (3.) Yet they are 
not inconsistent one with the other. 
For there is no article in the enu- 
meration here which is contradicted 
by the history, and the history, though 
silent with respect to many of these 
transactions, has left space enough to 
suppose that they may have occurred. 
(a) There is no contradiction between 
the accounts. Where it is said by 
Paul that he was thrice heaten with 
rods, though in the Acts but one beat- 
ing is mentioned, yet there is no con- 
tradiction. It is only the omission to 
record all that occurred to Paul. But 
had the history, says Paley, contained 
an account of four beatings with rods, 
while Paul mentions here but three, 
there would have been a contradic- 
tion. And so of the other particulars. 
(5) Though the Acts of the Apostles 
be silent concerning many of the 
instances referred to, yet that silence 
may be accounted for on the plan and 
design of the history. The date of 
the epistle synchronizes with the be- 
ginning of the twentieth chapter of 
the Acts. The part, therefore, which 
precedes the twentieth chapter is the 
only place in which can be found any 
notice of the transactions to which 
Paul here refers. And it is evident 
from the Acts that the author of that 
history was not with Paul until his 
departure from Troas, as related in 
chap. xvi. 10; see Note on that place. 
From that time Luke attended Paul 
in his travels. From that period to 
the time when this epistle was written 
occupies but four chapters of the his- 
tory, and it is here if anywhere that 
we are to look for the minute account 
of the life of Paul. But here much 
may have occurred to Paul before 
Luke joined him. And as it was the 
design of Luke to give an account of 
Paul mainly after he had joined him, 
it is not to be wondered at that many 
things may have been omitted of his 
previous life. (c) The period of time 
after the conversion of Paul to the 
time when Luke joined him at Troas 
is very succinctly given. That period 
embraced sixteen years, and is com- 
prised in a fewchapters. Yet in that 
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time Paul was constantly travelling. 
He went to Arabia, returned to Da- 
mascus, went to Jerusalem, and then 
to Tarsus, and from Tarsus to Anti- 
och, and thence to Cyprus, and then 
through Asia Minor, &c. In this 
time he must have made many voy- 
ages, and been exposed to many 
perils. Yet all this is comprised in 
a few chapters, and a considerable 
portion of them is occupied with an 
account of public discourses. In that 
period of sixteen years, therefore, 
there was ample opportunity for all 
the occurrences which are here refer- 
red to by Paul; see Paley’s Hors 
Pauline on 2 Cor. No. ix. (d) I 
may add, that from the account which 
follows the time when Luke joined 
him at Troas (from Acts xvi. 10), it 
is altogether probable that he had 
endured much before. After that 
time there is mention of just such 
transactions of scourging, stoning, &c., 
as are here specified, and it is alto- 
gether probable that he had been 
called to suffer them before. When 
Paul says “of the Jews,” &c., he re- 
fers to this because this was a Jewish 
mode of punishment. It was usual 
with them to inflict but thirty-nine 
blows. The Gentiles were not limited 
by law in the number which they in- 
flicted. J Five times. This was doubt- 
less in their synagogues and before 
their courts of justice. They had not 
the power of capital punishment, but 
they had the power of inflicting minor 
punishments. And though the ¢n- 
stances are not specified by Luke in 
the Acts, yet the statement here by 
Paul has every degree of probability. 
We know that he often preached in 
their synagogues (Acts ix. 20 ; xiii. 5, 
14, 15; xiv. 1; xvii. 17; xviii. 4); 
and nothing is more probable than 
that they would be enraged against 
him, and would vent their malice in 
every way possible. They regarded 
him as an apostate, aud a ringleader 
of the Nazarenes, and they would not 
fail to inflict on him the severest pun- 
ishment which they were permitted 
to inflict. J Forty stripes save one. 
The word stripes does not occur in 
the original, but is necessarily under- 
stood. The law of Moses (Deut. xxv. 
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I suffered shipwreck, a night ¢ and 
a day I have been in the deep ; 


a Acxxvii. 


3) expressly limited the number of 
stripes that might be inflicted to 
forty. In no case might this number 
be exceeded. This was a humane 
provision, and one that was not found 
among the heathen, who inflicted any 
number of blows at discretion. Un- 
happily it is not observed among pro- 
fessedly Christian nations where the 
practice of whipping prevails, and 
particularly in slave countries, where 
the master inflicts any number of 
blows at his pleasure. In practice 
among the Hebrews, the number of 
blows inflicted was in fact limited to 
thirty-nine, lest by any accident in 
counting, the criminal should receive 
more than the number prescribed in 
the law. There was another reason 
still for limiting it to thirty-nine. 
They usually made use of a scourge 
with three thongs, and this was struck 
thirteen times. That it was usual to 
inflict but thirty-nine lashes 1s appar- 
ent from Josephus, Ant. book 1v. chap. 
viii. § 21. 

25. Thrice was I beaten with rods. 
In the Acts of the Apostles there is 
mention made of his being beaten in 
this manner but once before the time 
when this epistle was written. That 
occurred at Philippi; Acts xvi. 22, 
23. But there is no reason to doubt 
that it was more frequently done. 
This was a frequent mode of punish- 
ment among the ancient nations, and 
as Paul was often persecuted, he 
would be naturally subjected to this 
shameful punishment. { Once I was 
stoned. This was the usual mode of 
punishment among the Jews for blas- 
phemy. The instance referred to here 
occurred at Lystra; Acts xiv. 19. 
Paley (Hore Paulinse) has remarked 
that this, when confronted with the 
history, furnished the nearest ap- 
proach to a contradiction without a 
contradiction being actually incurred, 
that heever hadmetwith. The history 
(Acts xiv.19) contains but one account 
of his being actually stoned. But 
prior to this ( Acts xiv. 5), it mentions 
that “an assault was made both of the 
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26 In journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, 7x perils of rob- 


Gentiles, and also of the Jews with 
their rulers, to use them despitefully 
and to stone them, but they were 
aware of it, and fled to Lystra and 
Derbe.” ‘Now,’ Paley remarks, 
‘“‘had the assault been completed ; 
had the history related that a stone 
was thrown, as it relates that pre- 
parations were made both by Jews 
and Gentiles to stone Paul and his 
companions; or even had the account 
of this transaction stopped without 
going on to inforzn us that Paul and 
his companions were aware of their 
danger and fled, a contradiction be- 
tween the history and the epistle 
would have ensued. Truth is neces- 
sarily consistent; but it is scarcely 
possible that independent accounts, 
not having truth to guide them, should 
thus advance to the very brink of con- 
tradiction without falling into it.” 
Q Thrice I suffered shipwreck. On 
what occasions, or where, is now un- 
known, as these instances are not re- 
ferred to in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The instance of shipwreck recorded 
there (chap. xxvii.), which occurred 
when on his way to Rome, happened 
after this epistle was written, and 
should not be supposed to be one of 
the instances referred to here. Paul 
made many voyages in going from 
Jerusalem to Tarsus, and to Antioch, 
and to various parts of Asia Minor, 
and to Cyprus; and shipwrecks in 
those seas were by no means such 
unusual occurrences as to render this 
account improbable. { A night and 
a day, &c. The word here used 
(voz Oisgev) denotes a complete na- 
tural day, or twenty-four hours. {J Jn 
the deep. To what this refers we do 
not now certainly know. It is pro- 
bable, however, that Paul refers to 
some period when, having been ship- 
wrecked, he was saved by supporting 
himself on a plank or fragment of the 
vessel until he obtained relief. Such 
a situation is one of great peril, and 
he mentions it, therefore, arnong the 
trials which he had endured. The 
supposition of some commentators 
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hers, én perils ¢ by mine own, 27 In weariness and painfulness, 
countymen, ¢ perils by the hea-;in watchings © often, in hunger ¢ 


then, 27 pearls in the city, é perils 
in the wilderness, iz perils in the sea, 
a7 perils among false brethren ; 


@ Ac.14.5. 


that he spent his time on some rock 
in the deep; or of others that this 
means some deep dungeon; or of 
others that he was swallowed by a 
whale, like Jonah, shows the extent 
to which the fancy is often indulged 
in interpreting the Bible. 

26. In journeuings often. Of course 
subject to the fatigue, toil, and dan- 
ger which such a mode of life involves. 
q] In pertls of waters. In danger of 
losing my life at sea, or by floods, or 
by crossing streams. Of robders. 
Many of the countries, especially 
Arabia, through which he travelled, 
were then infested, as they are now, 
with robbers. It is not impossible or 
improbable that he was often attacked 
and his life endangered, It is still 
unsafe to travel in many of the places 
through which he travelled. J By 
mine own countrymen. The Jews. 
They often scourged him; laid wait 
for him and were ready to put him to 
death. They had deep enmity against 
him as an apostate, and he was in 
constant danger of being put to death 
by them. { By the heathen. By 
those who had not the true religion. 
Several instances of his danger from 
this quarter are imentioned in the 
Acts. Jn the city. In cities, as in 
Derbe. Lystra, Philippi, Jerusalem, 
Ephesus, dc. § In the wilderness. 
In the desert, where he would be ex- 
posed to ambushes, or to wild beasts, 
or to hunger and want. Instances of 
this are not recorded in the Acts, but 
no one can doubt that they occurred. 
The idea here is, that he had met 
with constant danger wherever he 
was, whether in the busy haunts. of 
men or in the solitude and loneliness 
of the desert. [ Jn the sea ; see ver. 
25. (J Among false brethren. This 
was the crowning danger and trial to 
Paul, as it is to all others. A man 
can better bear danger by land and 
water, among robbers and in deserts, 


and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. 
28 Besides those things that 


db Ac.20.31. oe 1 Cor.4.1). 


than he can bear to have his confi- 
dence abused, and to be subjected to 
the action and the arts of spies upon 
his conduct. Who these were he has 
not informed us. He mentions it as 
the chief trial to which he had been 
exposed, that he had met those whu 
pretended to be his friends, and who 
yet had sought every possible oppor- 
tunity to expose and destroy him. 
Perhaps he has here a delicate refer- 
ence to the danger which he appre- 
hended from the false brethren in the 
church at Corinth. 

27. In weariness. Resulting from 
travelling, exposure, labour, and want. 
The word xéores (from xérrw, to beat, 
to cut) means, properly, wailing and 
grief, accompanied with beating the 
breast. Hence the word means toil, 
labour, wearisome effort. QJ And 
painfulness. This word (xixé:s) isa 
stronger term than the former. lt 
implies painful effort; labour pro- 
ducing sorrow, and in the New Testa- 
ment is uniformly connected with the 
word rendered ‘“ weariness’’ (1 Thess. 
ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8), rendered in both 
those places “travail.”” {Jn watch- 
ings oftey. In loss of sleep, arising 
from abundant toils and from danger; 
see Note on chap. vi.5. (In hunger 
and thirst. From travelling among 
strangers, and being dependent on 
them and on his own personal labours ; 
see Note, 1 Cor.iv. 11. {Jn fastings 
often. Either voluntary or involun- 
tary ; see Note on chap. vi. 5. QJ Jn 
coldand nakedness; see Note, 1 Cor. 
iy. 11. 

28. Besides those things that are 
without. In addition to these external 
trials, these trials pertaining to the 
body, I have mental trials and an- 
xicties resulting from the necessary 
care of all the churches. But on tho 
meaning of these words commentators 
are not agreed. Rosenmiiller sup- 
poses that the phrase means “ besides 
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are without, that which cometh 
upon me daily, the care ¢ of all the 
churches, 


@ Ac.15.36.40. 


those things that come from other 
sources,” “that I may omit other 
things.” Beza, Erasmus, Bloomfield, 
and some others suppose that the pass- 
age means those things out of the 
regular routine of his office. Dod- 
dridge, “‘ besides foreign affairs.’’ Pro- 
bably the sense is, ‘‘ Apart from the 
things beside”’ (Xwois ray Hagextes ) ; 
‘““not to mention other matters ; or if 
other matters should be laid aside, 
there is this continually rushing 
anxiety arising from the care of all 
the churches.” That is, this would 
be enough in itself. Laying aside all 
that arises from hunger, thirst, cold, 
&c., this continual care occupies my 
mind and weighs upon my heart. 
Y That which cometh upon me daily. 
There is great force in the original 
here. The phrase rendered ‘“ that 
which cometh upon me” means pro- 
perly, “that which rushes upon me.”’ 
The word (itioteracss) means properly 
a concourse, a crowd, hence a tumult; 
and the idea here is, that these cares 
rushed upon him, or pressed upon him 
like a crowd of men or a mob that 
bore all before’ it, ‘This is one of 
Paul’s most energetic expressions, and 
denotes the incessant anxiety of mind 
to which he was subject. § The care 
of all the churches. The care of the 
numerous churches which he had es- 
tablished, and which needed his con- 
stant supervision. ‘They were young; 
many of them were feeble ; many were 
made up of heterogeneous materials ; 
many composed of Jews and Gentiles 
mingled together, with conflicting 
prejudices, habits, preferences ; many 
of them were composed of those who 
had been gathered from the lowest 
ranks of life ; and questions would be 
constantly oceurring relating to their 
order and discipline in which Paul 
would feel a deep interest, and which 
would naturally be referred to him for 
decision. Besides this, they had many 
trials. They were persecuted, and 
would suffer much. In their suffer- 
ings Paul would feel deep sympathy, 
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29 Who ® is weak, and I am 
not weak? who is offended, and I 
burn not? 


& 1 Co.9.22. 


and would desire, as far as possible, 


to afford them relief. In addition to 
the churches which he had planted, 
he would feel an interest in all others, 
and doubtless many cases would be 
referred to him as an eminent apostle 
for counsel and advice. No wonder 
that all this came rushing on him like 
a tumultuous assembly ready to over- 
power him. 

29. Who is weak, &c. I sympathize 
with all. I feel where others feel, 
and their sorrows excite deep sympa- 
thetic emotions in my bosom. Likea 
tender and compassionate friend I am 
affected when I see others in circum- 
stances of distress. The word weak 
here may refer to any want of strength, 
any infirmity or feebleness arising 
either from body or mind. Jt may 
include all who were feeble by per- 
secution or by disease ; or it may refér 
to the weak in faith and doubtful about 
their duty (see 1 Cor. ix. 22), and to 
those who were burdened with mental 
sorrows. The idea is, that Paul had 
a deep sympathy in all who needed 
such sympathy from any cause. And 
the statement here shows the depth of 
feeling of this great apostle; and 
shows what should be the feeling of 
every pastor ; see Note on Rom, xii. 
15. J And I am not weak ? I share 
his feelings and sympathize with him. 
If hé suffers, I suffer. Bloomfield 
supposes that Paul means that in the 
case of those who were weak in the 
faith he accommodated himself to their 
weakness and thus became all things 
to all men; see my Note on 1 Cor. 
ix. 22. But it seems to me probable 
that he uses the phrase here in a more 
general sense, as denoting that he 
sympathized with those who were weak 
and feeble in all their circumstances. 
{ Who is offended (cxzvdarileras). 
Who is scandalized. The word means 
properly to cause to stumble and fall; 
hence to be a stumbling-block to any 
one; to give or cause offence to any 
one. The idea here seems to be, 
‘‘ who is liable to be led astray ; who 
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30 If I must needs glory, I will 
glory of the things which concern 
mine infirmities. 

31 The God ® and Father of 


a chap.12.5,9,10. 6 Ga.1.3. 


has temptations and trials that are 


likely to lead him to sin or to cause 
him to fall, and I do not burn with 
impatience to restore him, or with in- 
dignation against the tempter?” In 
all such cases Paul deeply sympathized 
with them, and was prompt to aid 
them. J And J burn not? That is, 
with anger or with great agitation of 
mind at learning that any one had 
fallen into sin. This may either mean 
that he would burn with indignation 
against those who had led them into 
sin, or be deeply excited in view of 
the disgrace which would be thus 
brought on the Christian cause. In 
either case it means that his mind 
would be in a glow of emotion; he 
would feel deeply; he could not look 
upon such things with indifference or 
without being deeply agitated. With 
all he sympathized ; and the condition 
of all, whether in a state of feeble 
faith, or feeble body, or falling into 
sin, excited the deepest emotions in 
his mind. The truth here taught is, 
that Paul felt a deep sympathy for all 
others who bore the Christian name, 
and this sympathy for others greatly 
increased the cares and toils of the 
apostolic office which he sustained. 
But having given this exposition, can- 
dour compels me to acknowledge that 
the whole verse may mean, “ Who is 
feeble in the faith in regard to certain 
observances and rites and customs (1 
Cor. ix. 22), and I do not also evince 
the same? I do not rouse their pre- 
judices, or wound their feelings, or 
alarm them. On the other hand, who 
is scandalized, or led into sin by the 
example of others in regard to such 
custom ; who is led by the example 
of others into transgression, and I do 
not burn with indignation?’ In 
either case, however, the general sense 
is, that he sympathized with all others. 

30. If I must needs glory. It is 
unpleasant for me to boast, but cir- 
cumstances have compelled me. But 
since 1 am compelled, I will not boast 
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our Lord Jesus Christ, which ¢ is 
blessed for evermore, knoweth 4 
that I lie not. 

32 In Damascus ¢ the governor 


¢ Ro.9.5. @1 Th.2.5. @ Ac.9,24,25. 


Pedal et ep ee VL eee 
of my rank, or talents, but of that 


which is regarded by some as an in- 
firmity. { Mine infirmities. Greek, 
“The things of my weakness.” The 
word here used is derived from the 
same word which is rendered weak,” 
in ver. 29. He intends doubtless to 
refer here to what had preceded in his 
enumeration of the trials which he had 
endured. He had spoken of sufferings. 
He had endured much. He had also 
spoken of that tenderness of feeling 
which prompted him to sympathize so 
deeply when others suffered. He ad- 
mitted that he often wept, and trem- 
bled, and glowed with strong feelings 
on occasions which perhaps to many 
would not seem to call for such strong 
emotions, and which they might be 
disposed to set down as 4 weakness or 
infirmity. This might especially be 
the case among the Greeks, where 
many philosophers, as the Stoics, were 
disposed to regard all sympathetic 
feeling, and all sensitiveness to suffer- 
ing as an infirmity. But Paul admit- 
ted that he was disposed to glory in 
this alone. He gloried that he had 
suffered so much ; that he had endured 
so many trials on account of Chris- 
tianity, and that he had a mind that 
was capable of feeling for others and 
of entering into their sorrows and 
trials. Well might he do this, for 
there is no more lovely feature in the 
mind of a virtuous man, and there is 
no more lovely influence of Christian- 
ity than this, that it teaches us to 
‘‘ bear a brother’s woes,” and to sym- 
pathize in all the sorrows and joys of 
others. Philosophy and infidelity may 
be dissocial, cheerless, cold; but it is 
not so with Christianity. Philosophy 
may snap asunder all the cords which 
bind us to the living world, but Chris- 
tianity strengthens these cords; cold 
and cheerless atheism and scepticism 
may teach us to look with unconcern 
on a suffering world, but it is the glory 
of Christianity that it teaches us to 
feel an interest in the weal or woe of 
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under Aretas the king kept the 
city of the Damascenes with a 


the obscurest man that lives, to rejoice 
in his joy, and to weep in his sorrows. 

31. The God and Father, &c. Paul 
was accustomed to make solemn ap- 
peals to God for the truth of what he 
said, especially when it was likely to 
be called in question; see ver. 10; 
comp. Rom. ix. 1. The solemn ap- 
peal which he here makes to God is 
made in view of what he had just said 
of his sufferings, not of what follows— 
for there was nothing in the occurrence 
at Damascus that demanded so solemn 
an appeal to God. The reasun of 
this asseveration is probably that the 
transactions to which he had referred 
were known to but few, and perhaps 
not all of them to even his best friends ; 
that his trials and calamities had been 
so numerous and extraordinary that 
his enemies would say that they were 
improbable, and that all this had been 
the mere fruit of exaggeration; and 
as he had no witnesses to appeal to 
for the truth of what he said, he makes 
a solemn appeal to the ever-blessed 
God. This appeal is made with great 
reverence. It is not rash, or bold, and 
is by no means irreverent or profane. 
He appeals to God as the Father of 
the Redeemer whom he so much 
venerated and loved, and as himself 
blessed for evermore. If all appeals 
to God were made on as important 
occasions as this, and with the same 
profound veneration and reverence, 
such appeals would never be improper, 
and we should never be shocked as we 
are often now when men appeal to 
God. This passage proves that an 
appeal to God on great occasions is 
not improper; it proves also that it 
should be done with profound venera- 
tion. 

382. At Damascus. This circum- 
stance is mentioned as an additional 
trial. It is evidently mentioned as an 
instance of peril which had escaped 
his recollection in the rapid account 
of his dangers enumerated in the pre- 
vious verses. It is designed to show 
what imminent danger he was in, and 
how narrowly he escaped with his life. 
On the situation of Damascus, see 
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garrison, desirous to apprehend 
me: 


Note, Acts ix. 2. The transaction 


here referred to is also related by 
Luke (Acts ix. 24, 25), though with- 
out mentioning the name of the king, 
or referring to the fact that the 
governor kept the city with a garrison. 
| The governor. Greek, 6 idvigyns, 
The ethnarch ; properly a ruler of the 
people, a prefect, a ruler, a chief. 
Who he was is unknown, though he 
was evidently some officer under the 
king. It is not improbable that he 
was a Jew, or at any rate he was one 
who could be influenced by the Jews, 
and he was doubtless excited by the 
Jews to guard the city, and if possible 
to take Paul as a malefactor Luke 
informs us (Acts ix. 23, 24) that the 
Jews took counsel against Paul to 
kill him, and that they watched the 
gates night and day to effect their 
object. They doubtless represented 
Paul as an apostate, and as aiming to 
overthrow their religion. He had 
come with an important commission 
to Damascus and had failed to execute 
it; he had become the open friend of 
those whom he came to destroy; and 
they doubtless claimed of the civil 
authorities of Damascus that he should 
be given up and taken to Jerusalem 
for trial. It was not difficult, there- 
fore, to secure the co-operation of the 
governor of the city in the case, and 
there is no improbability in the state- 
ment. § Under Aretas the king. 
There were three kings of this name 
who are particularly mentioned by 
ancient writers. The first is mentioned 
in 2 Mac. v. 8, as the “king of the 
Arabians.”’ He lived about 170 years 
before Christ, and of course could not 
be the one referred to here. The 
second is mentioned in Josephus, Ant. 
b. xiii. chap. xv. § 2. He is first 
mentioned as having reigned in C wlo- 
Syria, but as being called to the 
government of Damascus by those who 
dwelt there, on account of the hatred 
which they bore to Ptolemy Meneus. 
Whiston remarks in a note on Jose- 
phus, that this was the first king of 
the Arabians who took Damascus and 
reigned there, and that this name 
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33 And 
in a_ basket 


through a window 
was I let down 


afterwards became common to such 
Arabian kings as reigned at Damas- 
cus and at Petra; see Josephus, Ant. 
b. xvi. chap. ix.§ 4. Of course this 
king reigned some time before the 
transaction here referred to by Paul. 
A third king of this name, says Rosen- 
miller, is the one mentioned here. 
He was the father-in-law of Herod 
Antipas. Ife made war with his son- 
in-luw Ierod because he had repudi- 
ated his daughter, the wife of Terod. 
‘his he had done in order to marry his 
brother Philip’s wife; see Note, Mat. 
xiv. 3. On this account Aretas made 
war with Herod, and in order to re- 
sist him, Herod applied to Tiberius 
the Roman emperor for aid. Vitellius 
was sent by Tiberius to subdue Aretas, 
and to bring him dead or alive to 
Rome. But before Vitellius had em- 
barked in the enterprise, Tiberius 
died, and thus Aretas was saved from 
ruin. It is supposed that in this state 
of things, when thus waging war with 
Herod, he made an incursion to Syria 
and seized upon Damascus, where he 
was reigning when Paul went there ; 
or if not reigning there personally, he 
had appointed an ethnarch or governor 
who administered the affairs of the 
city in his place. {| Kept the etty, &e. 
Luke (Acts ix. 24) says that they 
watched the gates day and night to 
kill him. This was probably the Jews. 
Meantime the ethnarch guarded the 
city, to prevent his escape. The Jews 
would have killed him at once; the 
ethnarch wished to apprehend him and 
bring him to trial. In either case 
Paul had much to fear, and he, there- 
fore, embraced the only way of escape. 
q With a garrison. The word which 
is used here in the original (Pecvgtw) 
means simply to watch; to guard; to 
keep. Our translation would seem to 
imply that there was a body of men 
stationed in order to guard the city. 
The true idea is, that there were men 
who were appointed to guard the gates 
of the city and to keep watch lest he 
should escape them. Damascus was 
surrounded, as all ancient citics were, 
with high walls, and it did not occur 
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by the wall, and escaped his 
hands. 


to them that he could escape in any 
other way than by the gates. 

38. And through a window. That 
is, through a little door or aperture in 
the wall; perhaps something like an 
embrasure, that might have been large 
enough to allow aman to pass through 
it. Juke says (Acts ix. 25) that they 
let him down “by the wall.” But 
there is no inconsistency. They doubt- 
less first passed him through the em- 
brasure or loop-hole in the wall, and 
then let him down gently by the side 
of it. Luke does not say it was over 
the top of the wall, but merely that 
he descended by the wall. It is not 
probable that an embrasure or opening 
would be near the bottom, and conse- 
quently there would be a considerable 
distance for him to descend by the 
side of the wall after he had passed 
through the window. Bloomfield, 
however, supposes that the phrase 
employed by Luke and rendered “ by 
the wall,’ means properly ‘“ through 
the wall.” But I prefer the former 
interpretation. { Ina basket. The 
word here used (eagyévn) means any 
thing braided or twisted; hence a 
rope-basket, a net-work of cords, or 
a wicker hamper. It might have been 
such an one as was used for catching 
fish, or it might have been made for 
the occasion. The word used by Luke 
( Acts ix. 25) is sxvzi;—a word usually 
meaning a basket for storing grain, 
provisions, &c. Where Paul went 
immediately after he had escaped 
them, he does not here say. From 
Gal. i. 17, it appears that he went 


‘into Arabia, where he spent some 


time, and then returned to Damascus, 
and after three years he went up to 
Jerusalem. It would not have been 
safe to have gone to Jerusalem at 
once, and he therefore waited for the 


| passions of the Jews to have time to 


cool, before he ventured himself again 
in their hands. 


REMARKS. 


1, There may be circumstances, but 
they are rare, in which it may be pro- 
per to speak of our own attainments, 
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and of ourown doings; ver.1. Boasting 
is in general nothing but folly—the 
fruit of pride—but there may be situa- 
tions when to state what we have done 
may be necessary to the vindication 
of our own character, and may tend to 
honour God. Then we should do it; 
not to trumpet forth our own fame, 
but to glorify God and to advance his 
cause. Occasions occur however but 
rarely in which it is proper to speak 
in this manner of ourselves. 

2. The church should be pure. It 
is the bride of the Redeemer; the 
‘*Lamb’s wife;’”’ ver.2. It is soon to 
be presented to Christ, soon to be ad- 
mitted to his presence. How holy 
should be that church which sustains 
such a relation! How anxious to be 
worthy to appear before the Son of 
God ! 

3. All the individual members of 
that church should be holy; ver. 2. 
They as individuals are soon to be 
presented in heaven as the fruit of 
the labours of the Son of God, and as 
entitled to his eternal love. IJlow 
pure should be the lips that are soon 
to speak his praise in heaven; how 
pure the eyes that are soon to behold 
his glory; how holy the feet that are 
soon to tread his courts in the hea- 
venly world! 

4. There is great danger of being 
corrupted from the simplicity that is 
in Christ; ver. 3. Satan desires to 
destroy us; and his great object is 
readily accomplished if he can seduce 
Christians from simple devotedness to 
the Redeemer; if he can secure cor- 
ruption in doctrine or in the manner 
of worship, and can produce con- 
formity in dress and in the style of 
living to this world. Formerly he 
excited persecution. But in that he 
was foiled. The more the church was 

ersecuted the more it grew. Then 

e changed his ground. What he 
could not do by persecution he sought 
to do by corrupting the church; and 
in this he has been by far more suc- 
cessful. This can be done slowly but 
certainly; effectually but without ex- 
citing suspicion. And it matters not 
to Satan whether the church is crip- 
pled by persecution or its zeal de- 
stroyed by false doctrine and by con- 
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formity to the world. His aim is se- 
cured ; and the power of the church 
destroyed. The form in whichhe now 
assails the church is by attempting to 
seduce it from simple and hearty at- 
tachment to the Saviour, And, O! 
in how many instances is he successful. 

5. Our religion has cost much suf- 
fering. We have in this chapter a 
detail of extraordinary trials and sor- 
rows in establishing it; and we have 
reason to be thankful, in some degree, 
that the enemies of Paul made it 
necessary for him to boast in this 
manner. We have thus some most 
interesting details of facts of which 
otherwise we should have been ignor- 
ant; and we see that the life of Paul 
was a life of continual self-denial and 
toil. By sea and land; at home and 
abroad ; among his own countrymen 
and strangers, he was subjected to 
continued privations and persecution. 
So it has been always in regard to the 
establishment of the gospel. It began 
its career in the sufferings of its great 
Author, and the foundation of the 
church was laid in his blood. It pro- 
gressed amidst sufferings, for all the 
apostles, except John, it is supposed 
were martyrs. It continued to ad- 
vance amidst sufferings—for ten ficry 
persecutions raged throughout the 
Roman empire, and thousands died in 
consequence of their professed attach- 
ment to the Saviour. It las beer 
always propagated in heathen lands 
by self-denials and sacrifices, for the 
life of a missionary is that of sacrifice 
and toil. TIow many such men as 
David Brainerd and Ilenry Martyn 
have sacrificed their lives in order to 
extend the true religion around the 
world! 

6. All that we enjoy is the fruit of 
the sufferings, toils, and sacrifices of 
others. We have not one Christian 
privilege or hope which has not cost 
the life of many a martyr. How thank- 
ful should we be to God that he was 
pleased to raise up men who would 
be willing thus to suffer, and that he 
sustained and kept them until their 
work was accomplished ! 

7, We may infer the sincerity of 
the men engaged in propagating the 
Christian religion. What had Paul to 
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gain in the sorrows which he endured? , 
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Why did he not remain in his own land | if there was the same devotedness to 
and reap the honours which were then | Christ evinced by all Christians now 


fully within his grasp? ‘The answer 
is an easy one. It was because he 
believed that Christianity was true ; 
and believing that, he believed that 
it was of importance to make it known 
to the world. Paul did not endure 
these sorrows, and encounter these 
perils for the sake of pleasure, honour, 
or gain. No man who reads this chap- 
ter can doubt that he was sincere, and 
that he was an honest man. 

8. The Christian religion is, there- 
fore, true. Not because the first 
preachers were sincere—for the advo- 
cates of error are often sincere, and 
are willing to suffer much or even to 
die as martyrs; but because this was 
a case when their sincerity proved the 
facts in regard to the truth of Chris- 
tianity. It was not sincerity in regard 
to opinions merely, it was in regard 
to facts. They not only believed that 
the Messiah had come and died and 
risen again, but they saw him—saw 
him when he lived ; saw him die; saw 
him after he was risen; and it was in 
relation to these facts that they were 
sincere. But how could they be de- 
ceived here? Men may be deceived 
in their opinions; but how could 
John, e.g., be deceived in affirming 
that he was intimately acquainted— 
the bosom friend—with Jesus of Na- 
zareth; that he saw him die; and 
that he conversed with him after he 
had died? In this he could not be 
mistaken ; and sooner than deny this, 
John would have spent his whole life 
in a cave in Patmos, or have died on 
the cross or:at the stake. But if 
John saw all this, then the Christian 
religion is true. 

9. We should be willing to suffer 
now. If Paul and the other apostles 
were willing to endure so much, why 
should not we be? If they were will- 
ing to deny themselves so much in 
order that the gospel should be spread 
among the nations, why should not we 
be? It is now just as important that 
it should be spread as it was then ; 
and the church should be just as will- 
ing to sacrifice its comforts to make 
the gospel known as it was in the 


which is described in this chapter ; if 
there was the same zeal and self- 
denial, the time would not be far dis- 
tant when the gospel would be spread 
all around the world. May the time 
soon come when all Christians shall 
have the same self-denial as Paul; 
and especially when ail who enter the 
ministry shall be wittina to forsake 
country and home, and to encounter 
peril in the city and the wilderness ; 
on the sea and the land; to meet cold, 
and nakedness, hunger, thirst, perse- 
cution, and death in any way in order 
that they may make known the namo 
of the Saviour to a lost world. 
CHAPTER XII. 

Tris chapter is a continuation of 
the same general subject which was 
discussed in the two previous chapters. 
The general design of the apostle is, 
to defend himself from the charges 
brought against him in Corinth, and 
especially, as it would appear, from 
the charge that he had no claims to 
the character of an apostle. In the 
previous chapters he had met these 
charges, and had shown that he had 
just cause to be bold towards them; 
that he had in his life given evidence 
that he was called to this work, and 
especially that by his successes and 
by his sufferings he had showed that 
he had evidence that he had been 
truly engaged in the work of the Lord 
Jesus. 

This chapter contains the following 
subjects. 

1. Paul appeals to another evidence 
that he was engaged in the apostolic 
office—an evidence to which none of 
his accusers could appeal—that he 
had been permitted to behold the 
glories of the heavenly world; ver. 1 
—10. In the previous chapter he 
had mentioned his trials. Here he 
says (ver. 1), that as they had com- 
pelled him to boast, he would mention 
the revelation which he had had of 
the Lord. IIe details, therefore, the 
remarkable vision which he had had 
several years before (ver. 2—4), when 
he was caught up to heaven, and per- 
mitted to behold the wonders there, 
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i ie is not expedient for me 
. doubtless to glory. !I will 


1 For J will. 


Yet he says, that lest such an extra- 


ordinary manifestation should exalt 
him above measure, he was visited 
with a sore and peculiar trial—a trial 
from which he prayed earnestly to be 
delivered, but that he received answer 
that the grace of God would be suf- 
ficient to support him; ver. 5—9. It 
was in view of this, he says (ver. 10) 
that he had pleasure in infirmities and 
sufferings in the cause of the Re- 
deemer. 

2. He then (ver. 11, 12) sums up 
what he had said; draws the conclu- 
sion that he had given every sign or 
evidence that he was an apostle ; that 
in all that pertained to toil, and pa- 
tience, and miracles, he had shown 
that he was commissioned by the Sa- 
viour; though with characteristic 
modesty he said he was nothing. 

3. He then expresses his purpose to 
come again and see them, and his in- 
iention then not to be burdensome to 
chem; ver. 13—15. He was willing 
to labour for them, and to exhaust his 
strength in endeavouring to promote 
their welfare without receiving sup- 
port from them, for he regarded him- 
self in the light of a father to them, 
and it was not usual for children to 
support their parents. 

4, In connection with this, he an- 
swers another charge against himself. 
Some accused him of being crafty ; that 
though he did not burden them, yet he 
knew well how to manage so as to se- 
cure what he wanted without burden- 
ing them, or seeming to receive any 
thing from them; ver. 16. To this 
he answers by an appeal to fact. 
Particularly he appeals to the conduct 
of Titus when with them, in full proof 
that he had no such design; ver. 17 
—19. 

5. In the conclusion of the chapter, 
he expresses his fear that when he 
should come among them he would 
find much that would humble them, 
and give him occasion for severity of 
discipline ; ver. 20,21. This appre- 
hension is evidently expressed in order 
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the Lord. ; 
2I knew a man in @ Christ 


a Rom.16.7. 


that they might be led to examine 


themselves, and to put away whatever 
was wrong. 

1. Lt ts not expedient. It is not 
well; it does not become me. This 
may either mean that he felt and ad- 
mitted that it did not become him to 
boast in this manner; that there was 
an impropriety in his doing it though 
circumstances had compelled him, and 
in this sense it is understood by nearly, 
or quite, all expositors ; or it may be 
taken ironically. ‘ Such a man as I 
am ought not to boast. So you say, 
and so it would seem. A man wlio 
has done no more than J have; who 
has suffered nothing; who has been 
idle and at ease as I have been, ought 
surely not to boast. And since there 
is such an evident impropriety in my 
boasting and speaking about myself, 
I will turn to another matter, and 
inquire whether the same thing may 
not be said about visions and revela- 
tions. I will speak, therefore, of a 
man who had some remarkable revela- 
tions, and inquire whether he has any 
right to boast of the favours imparted 
to him.”’ This seems to me to be the 
probable interpretation of this pass- 


age. {| To glory. To boast; chap. 
x. 8,13; xi. 10. One of the charges 


which they alleged against him was, 
that he was given to boasting without 
any good reason. After the enumer- 
ation in the previous chapter of what 
he had done and suffered, he says that 
this was doubtless very true. Sucha 
man has nothing to boast of. € J will 
come. Marg. “For I will.’ Our 
translators have omitted the word 
(ye) for in the text, evidently sup- 
posing that it is a mere expletive. 
Doddridge renders it, “nevertheless.” 
But it seems to me that it contains 
an important sense, and that it should 
be rendered by tnEN. ‘Since it is 
not fit that I should glory, then I will 
refer to visions, &e. I will turn away 
then from that subject, and come to 
another.”” ‘Thus the word (422) is 
used in John vii. 41. “ Shall tHen 
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about fourteen } years ago, 
(whether in the body, I cannot 
tell; or whether out of the body, 


1 A.D.46; Acts 22.17. 


— eee |e 


(uh yee) Christ come out of Galilee?” 
Acts villi. 31. “How can I THEN 
(a; yao) except some man should 
guide me?” see also Acts xix. 35 ; 
Rom. iii. 8; Phil. i. 18. Zo visions. 
The word vision is used in the Scrip- 
tures often to denote the mode in 
which divine communications were 
usually made to men. ‘This was done 
by causing some scene to appear to 
pass before the mind as ina landscape, 
so that the individual seemed to see 
a representation of what was to occur 
in some future period. It was usually 
applied to prophecy, and is often used 
in the Old Testament; see my Note 
on Isa. ij. 1, and also on Acts ix. 10. 
he vision which Paul here refers to 
was that which he was permitted to 
have of the heavenly world; ver. 4. 
Ile was permitted to see what perhaps 
no other mortal had seen, the glory 
of heaven. { And revelations of the 
Lord. Which the Lord had made. 
Or it may mean manifestations which 
the Lord had made of himself to him. 
The word rendered revelations means 
properly an uncovering (aasxadrvy:s, 
from drevaavrre, to uncover), and 
denotes a removal of the veil of ignor- 
ance and darkness, so that an object 
may be clearly seen; and is thus ap- 
plied to truth revealed, because the 
obscurity is removed and the truth 
becomes manifest. 

2. [knew a man in Christ. I was 
acquainted with a Christian; the 
phrase “in Christ’? meaning nothing 
more than that he was united to 
Christ or was a Christian; see Rom. 
xvi. 7. The reason why Paul did not 
speak of this directly as a vision 
which he had himself seen was pro- 
bably that he was accused of boast- 
ing, and he had admitted that it did 
not become him to glory. But 
though it did not become him to 
boast directly, yet he could tell them 
of a man concerning whom there 
would be no impropricty evidently in 
boasting. It is not uncommon, 
moreover, for a man to speak of him- 
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I cannot tell: God knoweth ;' 
such an one caught up to the 
third heaven. 


self in the third person. Thus Cesar 
in his Commentaries uniformly speaks 
of himself. And so John in his Gos- 
pel speaks of himself, chap. xiii. 23, 
24: xix. 26; xxi. 20. John didit on 
account of his modesty, because he 
would not appear to put himself for- 
ward, and because the mention of his 
own name as connected with the 
friendship of the Saviour in the re- 
markable manner in which he enjoyed 
it, might have savoured of pride. 
For a similar reason Paul may have 
been unwilling to mention his own 
name here; and he may have ab- 
stained from referring to this occur- 
rence elsewhere, because it might sa- 
vour of pride, and might also excite 
the envy or ill-will of others. Those 
who have been most favoured with 
spiritual enjoyments will not be the 
most ready to proclaim it. They will 
cherish the remembrance in order to 
excite gratitude in their own hearts 
and support them in trial ; they will 
not blazon it abroad as if they were 
more the favourites of heaven than 
others are. That this refers to Paul 
himself is evident for the following 
reasons. (1.) His argument required 
that he should mention something 
that had occurred to himself. Any 
thing that had occurred to another 
would not have been pertinent. (2.) 
He applies it directly to himself (ver. 
7), when he says that God took 
effectual measures that he should not 
be unduly exalted in view of the 
abundant revelations bestowed on 
him. { About fourtcen years ago. 
On what occasion or where this oc- 
curred, or why he concealed the re- 
markable fact so long, and why there 
is no other allusion to it, is unknown ; 
and conjecture is useless. If this 
epistle was written, as is commonly 
supposed, about the year 58, then this 
occurrence must have happened about 
the year 44. This was several years 
after his conversion, and of course 
this does not refer to the trance men- 
tioned in Acts ix. 9,at the time when 
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Dr. Benson sup- us to inquire; and the question how 


poses that this vision was made to him ! this was done is immaterial. No one 


when he was praying in the temple 
after his return to Jerusalem, when 
he was directed to go from Jerusalem 
to the Gentiles (Acts xxii. 17), and 
that it was intended to support him in 
the trials which he was about to en- 
dure. There can belittle danger of er- 
ror in supposing that its object was to 
support him in those remarkable trials, 
and that God designed to impart to 
him such views of heaven and its glory, 
and of the certainty that he would 
soon be admitted there, as to support 
him in his sufferings, and make him 
willing to bear all that should be laid 
upon him. God often gives to his 
people some clear and elevated spirit- 
ual comforts before they enter into 
trials as well as while «2 them; he 
prepares them for them before they 
come. This vision Paul had kept 
secret for fourteen years. Ile had 
doubtless often thought of it ; andthe 
remembrance of that glorious hour 
was doubtless one of the reasons why 
he bore trials so patiently and was 
willing to endure so much. But be- 
fore this he had had no occasion to 
mention it. He had other proofs in 
abundance that he was called to the 
work of an apostle ; and to mention 
this would savour of pride and osten- 
tation. It was only when he was 
compelled to refer to the evidences of 
his apostolic mission that he refers to 
it here. Q Whether in the body, £ 
cannot tell. That is, 1 do not pre- 
tend to explain it. J do not know 
how it occurred. With the fact he 
was acquainted; but how it was 
brought about he did not know. 
Whether the body was caught up to 
heaven ; whether the soul was for a 
time separated from the body; or 
whether the scene passed before the 
mind in a vision, so that he seemed to 
have been caught up to heaven, he 
does not pretend to know. ‘The evi- 


dent idea is, that at the time he was! 
_ suddenness and the rapidity with which 


in a state of insensibility in regard to 


surrounding objects, and was uncon- | 
scious of what was occurring, as if he | 


hed been dead. Where Paul con- 
ie: ses his own ignorance of what oc- 


eurred to himself it would be vain for ‘ 


can doubt that God had power if he 
chose to transport the body to hea- 
ven; or that he had power for a time 
to separate the soul from the body; 
or that he had power to represent to 
the mind so clearly the view of the 
heavenly world that he would appear 
to see it; see Acts vii.56. It is clear 
only that he lost all consciousness oi 
any thing about him at that time, and 
that he saw only the things in hea- 
ven. It may be added here, however, 
that Paul evidently supposed that his 
soul might be taken to heaven with- 
out the body, and that it might have 
separate consciousness and a separate 
existence. He was not, therefore, a 
materialist, and he did not believe 
that the existence and consciousness 
of the soul was dependent on the 
body. YF God knoweth. With the 
mode in which it was done God only 
could be acquainted. Paul did not 
attempt to explain that. That was 
to him of comparatively little conse- 
quence, and he did not lose his time 
in avain attempt toexplain it. Ilow 
happy would it be if all theologians 
were as ready to be satisfied with the 
knowledge of a fact, and to leave the 
mode of explaining it with God, as 
this prince of theologians was. Many 
a man would have busied himself with 
a vain speculation about the way in 
which it was done; Paul was con- 
tented with the ea that it had oc- 
curred. (J Such an one caught up. 
The word which is here used (égraw) 
means, to seize upon, to snatch away, 
as wolves do their prey (John xii. 10); 
or to seize with avidity or eagerness 
(Mat. xi. 12); or to carry away, to 
hurry off by force or involuntarily ; 
see John vi. 15; Acts vii. 39; xxili. 
10. In the case before us there is 
implied the idea that Paul was con- 
veyed by a foreign force ; or that he 
was suddenly seized and snatched up 
to heaven. The word expresses the 


it was done. Probably it was instan- 
tancous, so that he appeared at once 
to be in heaven. Of the mode in 


‘which it was done Paul has given no 


explanations; and conjecture would 
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8 And I knew such a man, '! 
(whether in the body, or out of 
the body, I cannot tell: God: 
knoweth 5) 


be useless. § Zo the third heaven. | 
The Jews sometimes speak of seven 
heavens, and Mahomet has borrowed 
this idea from the Jews. But the 
Bible speaks of but three heavens, 
and among the Jews in the apostolic 
ages also the heavens were divided 
into three. (1.) The aerial, includ- 
ing the clouds and the atmosphere, 
the heavens above us, until we come 
to the stars. (2.) The starry heavens, 
the heavens in which the sun, mocn, 
and stars appear to be situated. (3.) 
The heavens beyond the stars. That 
heaven was supposed to be the resi- 
dence of God, of angels, and of holy 
spirits. It was this upper heaven, 
the dwelling-place of God, to which 
Paul was taken, and whose wonders 
he was permitted to behold—this re- 
gion where God dwelt ; where Christ 
was seated at the right hand of the 
Father, and where the spirits of the 
just were assembled. The fanciful 
opinions of the Jews about seven hea- 
vens may be seen detailed in Schoett- 
gen or in Wetstein, by whom the 
principal passages from the Jewish 
writings relating to the subject have 
been collected. As their opinions 
throw no light on this passage, it is 
unnecessary to detail them here. 

3. And I knew sucha man. It is 
not uncommon to repeat a solemn 
affirmation in order that it may be 
made more emphatic. This is done 
here. Paul repeats the idea, that he 
was intimately acquainted with such 
a man, and that he did not know 
whether he was in the body or out of 
the body. Allthat was known to God. 

4, Into paradise. The word para- 
dise (raedduces) occurs but three times 
in the New Testament ; Luke xxiii. 
43; 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. ii. 7. It oc- 
curs often in the Septuagint, as the 
translation of the word garden ; Gen. 
ii. 8—10, 15, 16; iii. 1—38, 8, 16, 23, 
24; xiii. 10; Num. xxiv. 6; Isa. li. 3; 
Ezek. xxviii. 18 ; xxxi. 8,9; Joel ii. 3. 
And also Isa. i. 30 ; Jer. xxix. 5 ; and 
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4 How that he was caught up 
into paradise, ¢ and heard unspeak- 
able words, which it is not! law- 
ful for a man to utter. 

a Ln.23.43; Re.2.7. 


of the word (91-» ) Pardes in Neh. ii. 
8; Eccl. ii. 5; Cant. ii. 13. It is a 
word which had its origin in the lan- 
guage of eastern Asia, and which has 
been adopted in the Greek, the Roman, 
and other western languages. In 
Sanscrit the word paradésha means a 
land elevated and cultivated ; in Ar- 
menian, pardes denotes a garden 
around the house planted with trees, 
shrubs, grass for use and ornament, 
In Persia, the word denotes the plea- 
sure gardens and parks with wild ani- 
mals around the country residences of 
the monarchs and princes. Hence it 
denotes in general a garden of plea- 
sure; and in the New Testament is 
applied to the abodes of the blessed 
after death, the dwelling-place of God 
and of happy spirits; or to heaven as 
a place of blessedness. Some have 
supposed that Paul here by the word 
‘‘ paradise ’’ means to describe a dif- 
ferent place from that denoted by the 
phrase ‘‘ the third heaven ;’’ but there 
is no good reason for this supposition. 
The only difference is that this word 
implies the idea of a- place of blessed- 
ness ; but the same place is undoubt- 
edly referred to. Q And heard un- 
speakable words. The word which is 
here rendered “ unspeakable” (4}jnra) 
may either mean what cannot be 
spoken, or what ought not to be 
spoken. The word means unuttera- 
ble, ineffable ; and whichever idea we 
attach to it, Paul meant to say that 
he could not attempt by words to do 
justice to what he saw and heard. The 
use of the word ‘“‘ words’’ here would 
seem to imply that he heard the lan- 
guage of exalted praise; or that there 
were truths imparted to his mind 
which he could not hope to convey in 
any language spoken bymen. | Which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
Marg. “ Possible.” Witsius supposes 
that the word ‘3: may include both, 
and Doddridge accords with the in- 
terpretation. See also Robinson's 
Lex. The word is most commonly 
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used in the signification of lawful. 
Thus, Mat. xiv. 4, “It is not law/ul 
for thee to have her.” Acts xvi. 21, 
‘Which it is not law/wl for us to ob- 
serve ;” xxii. 25, “Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that is a Roman,” 
é&c. In the same sense of lawful it is 
used in Mat. xii. 2, 10, 12; xx. 15; 
Mark ii. 26; x. 2. When it refers to 
possibility it probably means moral 
possibility; that is, propriety, or it 
means that it is right. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the word here 
rather means that it was not proper 
to give utterance to those things ; it 
would not be right to attempt it. It 
might be also true that it would not 
have been possible for language to 
convey clearly the ideas connected 
with the things which Paul was then 
permitted to see; but the main 
thought is, that there was some ren- 
son why it would not be proper for 
him to have attempted to communi- 
cate those ideas to men atlarge. ‘The 
Jews held that it was unlawful to pro- 
nounce the Tetragrammaton. i. e. the 
name of four letters (5°), JEHovan; 
and whenever that name occurred in 
their scriptures, they substituted the 
name Adonai in its place. ‘They 
maintain indeed that the true pro- 
nunciation is utterly lost, and none of 
them to this day attempt to pronounce 
it. But this was mere superstition ; 
and it is impossible that Paul should 
have been influenced by any such rea- 
son as this. 

The transaction here referred to 
is very remarkable. It is the only 
instance in the scriptures of any one 
who was taken to heaven, either in 
reality or in vision, and who returned 
again to the earth and was then quali- 
fied to communicate important truths 
about the heavenly world from_per- 
sonal observation. Enoch and Elijah 
were taken to heaven; but they re- 
turned not to converse with men. 
Elijah appeared with Moses in con- 
versation with Jesus on the mount of 
transfiguration ; but they conversed 
with him only about his decease, which 
he was about to accomplish at Jeru- 
salem; Luke ix. 31. There would 
have been no propriety for them to 
have spoken to Jesus of heaven, for he 
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came down from heaven and was in 
heaven (John iii. 13), and they wero 
not permitted to speak to the disci- 
ples of heaven. Lazarus was raised 
from the dead (John xi.), and many 
of the saints which had slept in their 
graves arose at the death of Jesus 
(Mat. xxvii. 52), but there is no inti- 
mation that they communicated any 
thing to the living about the heavenly 
world. Ofall the millions who have 
been taken to heaven, not one has 
been permitted to return to bear his 
testimony to its glories ; to witness 
for God that he is faithful to his pro- 
mises ; to encourage his pious friends 
to persevere ; or to invite his impeni- 
tent friends to follow him to that 
glorious world. And so fixed is the 
law ; so settled is the principle, that 
even Lazarus was not permitted to go, 
though at the earnest request of the 
rich man in hell, and warn his friends 
not to follow him to that world of woe ; 
Luke xvi. 27—-31. Mahomet indeed 
feigned that he had made a journey 
to heaven, and he attempts to describe 
what he saw; and the difference be- 
tween true inspiration and false or 
pretended inspiration is strikingly 
evinced by the difference between 
Paul's dignified silence—verba sacro 
digna silentio (Horace) and the puer- 
ilities of the prophet of Mecca. See 
the Koran, chap. xvii. As the dif- 
ference between the true religion and 
imposture is strikingly illustrated by 
this, we may recur to the principal 
events which happened to the impos- 
tor on his celebrated journey. The 
whole account may be seen in Pri- 
deaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 43. seq. 
He solemnly affirmed that he had been 
translated to the heaven of heavens ; 
that on a white beast, less than a 
mule, but larger than an ass, he had 
been conveyed from the temple of 
Mecca to that of Jerusalem ; had suc- 
cessively ascended the seven heavens 
with his companion Gabriel, receiving 
and returning the salutations of its 
blessed inhabitants ; had then proceed- 
ed alone within two bow-shots of the 
throne of the Almighty, when he felt 
a cold which pierced him to the heart, 
and was touched on the shoulder by 
the hand of God, whe commanded hiin 
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to pray fifty times a day, but with the 
advice of Moses he was prevailed on 
to have the number reduced to five ; 
and that he then returned to Jerusa- 
lem and to Mecca, having performed 
a journey of thousands of years in the 
tenth part of a night. 

The fact that Paul was not per- 
mitted to communicate what he had 
seen is very remarkable. It is na- 
tural to ask why it isso? Why has 
not God sent down departed saints to 
tell men of the glories of heaven ? 
Why does he not permit them to come 
and bear testimony to what they have 
seen and enjoyed? Why not come 
and clear up the doubts of the pious ; 
why not come and convince a thought- 
less world ; why not come and bear 
honourable testimony for God that he 
is faithful to reward his people? And 
especially why did he not suffer Paul, 
whom he had permitted to behold the 
glories of paradise, to testify simply 
to what he had seen, and tell us what 
was there ? 

To these questions, so obvious, it is 
impossible to give an answer that we 
can demonstrate to be the true one. 
But we may suggest some reasons 
which may furnish a plausible answer, 
and which may serve to remove some 
of the perplexity in the case. I would, 
therefore, suggest that the following 
may have been some of the reasons 
why Paul was not permitted to com- 
municate what he saw to men. (1.) 
It was designed for the support of 
Paul himself in view of the very re- 
markable trials which he was about to 
endure. God had called him to great 
toils and self-denials. Ile was to la- 
bour much alone; to go to foreign 
lands; to be persecuted, and ulti- 
mately put to death; and it was his 
purpose to qualify him for this work 
by some peculiar manifestation of his 
favour. Ile accordingly gave him 
such views of heaven that he would be 
supported in his trials by a conviction 
of the undoubted truth of what he 
iaught, and by the prospect of certain 
glory when his labours should end. 
It was one instance when God gave 
peculiar views to prepare for trials, as 
he often does to his people now, pre- 
paring them in a peculiar manner for 
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peculiar trials. Christians, from 
some cause, often have more elevated 
views and deeper feeling before they 
are called to endure trials than they 
have at other times—peculiar grace 
to prepare them for suffering. But 
as this was designed in a peculiar 
manner for Paul alone, it was not pro- 
per for him to communicate what he 
saw to others. (2.) It is probable 
that if there were a full revelation of 
the glories of heaven we should not 
be able to comprehend it ; or even if 
we did, we should be incredulous in 
regard to it. So unlike what we sce; 
so elevated above our highest compre- 
hension ; probably so unlike what we 
now anticipate is heaven, that we 
should be slow to receive the revela- 
tion. It is always difficult to describe 
what we have not seen, even on earth, 
so that we shall have any very clear 
idea of it: how much more difficult 
must it be to describe heaven. We 
are often incredulous about what is 
reported to exist in foreign lands on 
earth which we have not seen, and a 
long time is often necessary before we 
will believe it. The king of Siam, 
when told by the Dutch ambassador 
that water became so hard in his 
country that men might walk on it, 
said, “ I have often suspected you of 
falschood, but now I know that you 
lie.’ So incredulous might we be, 
with our weak faith, if we were told 
what actually exists in heaven. We 
should not improbably turn away from 
it as wholly incredible. (3.) There 
are great truths which it is not the 
design of God to reveal tomen. The 
object is to communicate enough to 
win us, to comfort us, to support our 
faith, not to reveal all. In eternity 
there must be boundless truths ana 
glories which are not needful for us to 
know now, and which, on many ac- 
counts, it would not be proper to be 
revealed to men. The question is 
not, do we know all, but have we 
enough safely to guide us to heaven, 
and to comfort us in the trials of life. 
(4.) There is enough revealed of 
heaven for our guidance and comfort 
in this world. God has told us what 
it will be in general. It will be a 
world without sin; without tears; 
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5 Of such an one will I glory: 
yet® of myself I will not glory, 
but in mine infirmities. 

a chap.11.30; ver.9,10. 


without wrong, injustice, fraud, or 
wars; without disease, pestilence, 
plague, death; and it is easy to fill 
up the picture sufficiently for all our 
purposes. Let us think of a world 
where all shall be pure and holy ; of a 
world free from all that we now behold 
that is evil; free from pain, disease, 
death ; a world where “friends never 
depart, foes never come ;’” a worl 
where all shall be harmony and love 
—and where all this shall be EreRNAL, 
and we shall see that God has reveal- 
ed enough for our welfare here. The 
highest hopes of man are met when 
we anticipate AN ETERNAL HEAVEN ; 
the heaviest trials may be cheerfully 
borne when we have the prospect of 
EVERLASTING REST. (5.) One other 
reason may be assigned why it was not 
proper for Paul to disclose what he 
saw, and why God has withheld more 
full revelations from men about hea- 
ven. It is, that his purpose is that 
we shall here walk by faith and not 
by sight. We are-not to see the re- 
ward, nor to be told fully what it is. 
We are to have such confidence in 
God that we shall assuredly believe 
that he will fully reward and bless us, 
and under this confidence we are to 
live and act here below. God designs, 
therefore, to try our faith, and to 
furnish an abundant evidence that his 
people are disposed to obey his com- 
mands and to put their trust in his 
faithfulness. Besides, if al’ the glo- 
ries of heaven were revealed ; if all 
were told that might be; and if hea- 
ven were made as attractive to mor- 
tal view as possible, then it might 
appear that his professed people were 
influenced solely by the hope of the 
reward. As it is, there is enough to 
support and comfort ; not enough to 
make it the main and only reason why 
we serve God. It may be added, (a) 
That we have ail the truth which we 
shall ever have about heaven here 
below. No other messenger will 
come; none of the pious dead will 
return. If men, therefore, are not 
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G For though I would desire 
to glory, I shall not be a fool; 
for I will say the truth: but now 


willing to be saved in view of the 


truth which they have, they must be 
lost. God will communicate no 
more. (b) The Christian will soun 
know all about heaven. He will soun 
be there. Ile begins no day with any 
certainty that he may not close it in 
heaven; he lies down to rest at no 
time with any assurance that he will 
not wake in heaven amidst its full and 
eternal splendours. (c) The sinner 
will soon know fully what it is to lose 
heaven. A moment may make him 
fully sensible of his loss—for he may 
die; and a moment may put him for 
ever beyond the possibility of reach- 
ing a world of glory. 

5. Of such an one will I glory. Of 
such a man it would be right to boast. 
It would be admitted that it is right 
to exult in such a man, and to esteem 
him to be peculiarly favoured by God. 
I will boast of him as having received 
peculiar honour from the Lord. 
Bloomfield, however, supposes that 
the words rendered ‘‘ of such an one ”’ 
should be translated “ofsuch a thing,” 
or of such a transaction ; meaning “ I 
can indeed justly boast of my being 
caught up to heaven as of a thing the 
whole glory of which pertains to him 
who has thus exalted me ; but of my- 
self, or of any thing in me, I will not 
boast.’’ So Rosenmiiller explains it. 
But it seems to me that the connec- 
tion requires that we should under- 
stand it of a person, and that the pas- 
sage is partly ironical. Paul speaks 
in the third person. He chooses to 
keep himself directly out of view. 
And though he refers really to him- 
self, yet he would not say this directly, 
but says that of such a man they 
would admit it would be proper to 
boast. { Yet of myself. Directly. 
It is not expedient for me to boast of 
myself. ‘ You would allow me to 
boast of such a man as I have referred 
to; I admit that it is not proper for 
me to boast directly of myself.” J But 
in mine infirmities. My weaknesses, 
trials, pains, sufferings ; such as many 
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I forbear, lest any man should 
think of me above that which he 


regard as infirmities; see Note on 
chap. xi. 30. 

6. For though I would desire to 
glory. I take this to be a solemn and 
serious declaration of the irony which 
precedes ; and that Paul means to say 
seriously, that if he had a wish to 
boast as other men boasted, if he chose 
to make much of his attainments and 
privileges, he would have enough of 
which to make mention. It would not 
be mere empty boasting without any 
foundation or any just cause, for he 
had as much of which to speak in a 
confident manner pertaining to his 
labours as an apostle, and his evidence 
of the divine favour, as could be urged 
by any one. ‘I might go on to speak 
much more than I have done, and to 
‘arge claims which all would admit to 
be well-founded.”” J shall not bea 
fool. ‘It would not be foolish boast- 
ing; for it would be according to 
truth. I could urge much more than 
I have done ; I could speak of things 
which no one would be disposed to 
call in question as laying the founda- 
tion of just claims to my being re- 
garded as eminently favoured of God ; 
I could seriously state what all would 
admit to be such.” {| For I will say | 
the truth. That is, ‘“‘ Whatever I 
should say on this subject would be 
the simple truth. I should mention 
nothing which has not actually oc- 
curred. But I forbear, lest some one 
should form an improper estimate of 
me.’ The apostle seems to have in- 
tended to have added something more, 
but he was checked by the apprehen- 
sion to which he here refers. Or per- 
haps he means to say that if he should 
boast of the vision to which he had 
just referred ; if he should go on to 
say how highly he had heen honoured 
and exalted by it, there would be no 
impropriety in it. It was so remark- 
able that if he confined himself strictly 
to the truth, as he would do, still it 
would be regarded by all as a very ex- 
traordinary honour, and one to which 
no one of the false teachers could re- 
fer as laying a foundation for their 
boasting. [ Lest any man should 
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seeth me ¢o be, or that he heareth 
of me. 


think of me, &c. The idea in this 
part of the verse I take to be this. “ I 
desire and expect to be estimated 
by my public life. I expect to be 
judged of men by my deeds, by what 
they see in me, and by my gencral 
reputation in respect to what I have 
done in establishing the Christian 
religion. I am willing that my char- 
acter and reputation, that the esti- 
mate in which I shall be held by man- 
kind, shall rest on that. I do not 
wish that my character among men 
shall be determined by my secret feel- 
ings; or by any secret extraordinary 
communication from heaven which | 
may have, and which cannot be sub- 
jected to the observation of my fel- 
low-men. Iam willing to be estimated 
by my public life ; and however valu- 
able such extraordinary manifesta- 
tions may be to me as an individual ; 
or however much they may comfort 
me, I do not wish to make the basis 
of my public reputation. I expect to 
stand and be estimated by my public 
deeds ; by what all men see and hear 
of me; and I would not have them 
form even a favourable opinion of me 
beyond that.”’ This is the noble lan- 
guage of a man who was willing to 
enjoy such a reputation as his public 
life entitled him to. He wished to 
have the basis of his reputation such 
that all men could see and examine it. 
Unlike enthusiasts and fanatics, he 
appealed to no secret impulses; did 
not rest his claims for public confi- 
dence on any peculiar communica- 
tions from heaven ; but wished to be 
estimated by his public deeds. And 
the important truth taught is, that 
however much the communion we may 
have with God; however much com- 
fort and support in prayer and in our 
favoured moments of fellowship with 
God ; or however much we may fancy 
in this way that we are the favourites 
of heaven; and however much this 
may support us in trial; still this 
should not be made the foundation of 
claim to the favourable opinions of 
our fellow-men. By our public char- 
acter; by our well-known actions ; by 
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7 And lest I should be exalted 
above measure through the abun- 


vur lives as seen by men, we should 
desire to be estimated, and we should 
be satisfied with such a measure of 
public esteem as our deportment shall 
fairly entitle us to. We should sel- 
dom, perhaps, refer to our moments 
of secret, happy, and most favoured 
communion with God. Paul kept his 
most elevated joys in this respect, 
secret for fourteen years :—what an 
example to those who are constantly 
blazoning their Christian experience 
abroad, and boasting of what they have 
enjoyed! We should never refer to 
such moments as a foundation for the 
estimate in which our character shall 
be held by our fellow-men. We should 
never make this the foundation of a 
claim to the public confidence in us. 
For all such claims; for all the esti- 
mate in which we shall be held by 
inen, we should be willing to be tried 
by our lives. Paul would not even 
make @ vision of heaven; not even 
the privilege of having beheld the glo- 
ries of the upper world, though a 
favour conferred on no other living 
man, a ground of the estimate in 
which his character should be held ! 
What an example to those who wish 
to be estimated by secret raptures, 
and by special communications to their 
souls from heaven! No. Let us be 
willing to be estimated by men by what 
they see in us; to enjoy such a repu- 
tation as our conduct shall fairly en- 
title us to. Let our communion with 
God cheer our own hearts ; but let 
us not obtrude this on men as furnish- 
ing a claim for an exalted standard in 
their estimation. 

4, And lest I should be exalted. 
Lest I should be spiritually proud ; 
lest I should become self-confident 
and vain, and suppose that I was a 
special favourite of Heaven. If Paul 
was in danger of spiritual pride, who 
is not? If it was necessary for God 
to adopt some special measures to 
keep him humble, we are not to be 
surprised that the same thing should 
occur in other cases. There is abun- 
dant reason to believe that Paul was 
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dance of the revelations, there was 
given to mea thorn@ in the flesh, 
a Eze.28. 24; Ga.4.14. 


naturally a proud man. IIe was by 


nature self-confident ; trusting in his 
own talents and attainments, and 
eminently ambitious, When he be- 
came a Christian, therefore, one of 
his besetting sins would be pride; and 
as he had been peculiarly favoured in 
his call to the apostleship ; in his suc- 
cess as a preacher; in the standing 
which he had among the other 
apostles, and in the revelations im- 
parted to him, there was also peculiar 
danger that he would become self- 
confident and proud of his attain- 
ments. There is no danger that more 
constantly besets Christians, and even 
eminent Christians, than pride. 
There is no sin that is more subtile, 
insinuating, deceptive; none that 
lurks more constantly around the 
heart and that finds a more ready 
entrance, than pride. He who has 
been characterized by pride before 
his conversion will be in special 
danger of it afterwards; he who has 
eminent gifts in prayer, or in con- 
versation, or in preaching, will be in 
special danger of it; he who is 
eminently successful will be in dan- 
ger of it; and he who has any extra- 
ordinary spiritual comforts will be in 
danger of it. Of this sin he who lives 
nearest to God may be in mosi 
special danger ; and he who is most 
eminent in piety should feel that he 
also occupies a position where the 
enemy will approach him in a sly and 
subtile manner, and where he is in 
peculiar danger of a fall. Possibly 
the fear that he might be in danger 
of being made proud by the flattery of 
his friends may have been one reason 
why Paul kept this thing concealed 
for fourteen years; and if men wish 
to keep themselves from the danger 
of this sin, they should not be forward 
to speak even of the most favoured 
moments of their communion with 
God. § Through the abundance of 
the revelations. By my being raised 
thus to heaven, and by being per- 
mitted to behold the wonders of the 
heavenly world, as well as by the 
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the 4 messenger of Satan, to buffet 
me, lest I should be exalted above 
measure. 

a Job 2.7; Lu.13,16. 


numerous communications which God 
had made to me at other times. 
Q There was given to me. That is, 
God was pleased to appoint me. The 
word which Paul uses is worthy of 
special notice. It is that this “thorn 
in the flesh’’ was given to him, im- 
plying that it was a favour. He does 
not complain of it; he does not say 
it was sent in cruelty; he does not 
even speak of it as an affliction; he 
speaks of it as a gift, as any man 
would of a favour that had been be- 
stowed. Paul had so clear a view of 
the benefits which resulted from it 
that he regarded it as a favour, as 
Christians should every trial. § A 
thorn in the flesh. The word here 
used (sxdaoy) occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. It means pro- 
perly any thing pointed or sharp, ¢. g. 
a stake or palisade (Xen. Anab. v. 2, 
5); or the point of ahook. ‘The word 
is used in the Septuagint to denote a 
thorn or prickle, as a translation of 
“a (sir), in Hos. ii. 6, “ I will hedge 
up thy way with thorns ;” to denote a 
pricking briar in Ezek. xxviii. 24, as 
a translation of yoo (sillon), meaning 
a thorn or prickle, such as is found in 
the shoots and twigs of the palm-tree ; 
and to denote “pricks in the eyes” 
(Num, xxxiii. 55), as a translation of 
n»sv (sikkim), thorns or prickles. So 
far as the word here used is concern- 
ed, it means a sharp thorn or prickle ; 
and the idea is, that the trial to which 
he refers was as troublesome and 
painful as such a thorn would be in 
the flesh. But whether he refers to 
some infirmity or pain in the flesh or 
the body is another question, and a 
question in which interpreters have 
been greatly divided in opinion. 
Every one who has become familiar 
with commentaries knows that almost 
every expositor has had his own opinion 
about this, and also that no one has 
been able to give any good reason for 
his own. Most of them have been 
fanciful ; and many of them eminently 
ridiculous. Even Baxter, who was 
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8 For this * thing I besought 
the Lord thrice, that it might de- 
part from me. 

a De.3.23,27; Ps 77-211; La.3.8; Mat.26.44. 


subject himself to some such disorder, 
supposes that it might be the stone or 
gravel ; and the usually very judicious 
Doddridge supposes that the view 
which he had of the glories of heavenly 
objects so affected his nerves as to 
produce a paralytic disorder, and par- 
ticularly a stammering in his speech, 
and perhaps also a ridiculous distor- 
tion of the countenance. This opinion 
was suggested by Whitby, and has 
been adopted also by Benson, Mack- 
night, Slade, and Bloomfield. But 
though sustained by most respectable 
names, it would be easy to show that 
it is mere conjecture, and perhaps 
quite as improbable as any of the 
numerous opinions which have been 
maintained on the subject. If Paul’s 


‘speech had been affected, and his 


face distorted, and his nerves shat- 
tered by such a sight, how could he 
doubt whether he was in the body or 
out of it when this occurred? Many 
of the Latin fathers supposed that 
some unruly and ungovernable lust 
was intended. Chrysostom and 
Jerome suppose that he meant the 
headache ; Tertuilian an earache ; and 
Rosenmiiller supposes that it was the 
gout in the head, kopfgicht, and that 
it was a periodical disorder such as 
affected him when he was with the 
Galatians ; Gal. iv. 13. But all con- 
jecture here is vain; and the nu- 
merous strange and ridiculous opi- 
nions of commentators is a melancholy 
attestation of their inclination to 
fanciful conjecture where it is ¢m- 
possible in the nature of the case to 
ascertain the truth. Ali that can be 
known of this is, that it was some infir- 
mity of the flesh, some bodily affliction 
orcalamity, that was like the continual 
piercing of the flesh with a thorn 
(Gal. iv. 13); and that it was some- 
thing that was designed to prevent 
spiritual pride. It is not indeed an 
improbable supposition that it was 
something that could be seen by 
others, and that thus tended to hum- 
ble him when with them. QJ Zhe 
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messenger of Satan. Among the 
Tiebrews it was customary to attri- 
bute severe and painful diseases to 
Satan ; comp. Job ii. 6, 7; comp. Note 
on Luke xiii. 16. In the time of the 
Saviour malignant spirits are known 
to have taken possession of the body 
in numerous cases, and to have pro- 
duced painful bodily diseases, and 
Paul here says that Satan was per- 
mitted to bring this calamity on him. 
{ To buffet me. To buffet, means to 
smite with the hand; then to maltreat 
in anyway. The meaning is, that the 
effect and design of this was deeply to 
afflict him. Deddridge and Clarke 
suppose that the reference is here to 
the false teacher whom Satan had 
sent to Corinth, and who was to him 
the souree of perpetual trouble. But 
it seems more probable to me that he 
refers to some bodily infirmity. ‘The 
general truth taught in this verse is, 
that God will take care that his 
seople shall not be unduly exalted by 
the manifestations of his favour, and 
by the spiritual privileges which he 
bestows on them. He will take 
measures to humble them; and a 
large part of his dealings with his 
people is designed to accomplish this. 
Sometimes it will be done, as in the 
case of Paul, by bodily infirmity or 
trial, by sickness, or by long and 
lingering disease ; sometimes by great 
poverty and by an humble condition 
of life; sometimes by reducing us 
from a state of affluence where we 
were in danger of being exalted above 
measure ; sometimes by suffering us 
to be slandered and caluiniated, by 
suffering foes to rise up against us who 
shall blacken our character and in 
such a manner that we cannot meet 
it; sometimes by persecution ; some- 
times by want of success in our enter- 
prises, and if in the ministry, by with- 
holding his Spirit ; sometimes by suf- 
fering us to fall into sin, and thus 
greatly humbling us before the world. 
Such was the case with David and 
with Peter ; and God often permits 
us to see in this manner our own 
weakness, and to bring us to a sense 
of our dependence and to proper 
humility by suffering us to perform 
some act that should be ever after- 
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ward @ standing source of our humi- 
liation ; some act so base, so humiliat- 
ing, so evincing the deep depravity of 
our hearts as for ever to make and 
keep us humble. How could David 
be lifted up with pride after the mur- 
der of Uriah? Howcould Peter after 
having denied his Lord with a horrid 
oath? ‘Thus many a Christian is 
suffered to fall by the temptation of 
Satan to show him his weakness and 
to keep him from pride; many a fall 
is made the occasion of the perma- 
nent benefit of the offender. And 
perhaps every Christian who has been 
much favoured with elevated spiritual 
views and comforts can recall some- 
thing which shall be to him a standing 
topic of regret and humiliation in his 
past life. We should be thankful for 
any calamity that will humble us ; and 
we should remember that clear and 
elevated views of God and heaven are, 
after all, more than a compensation 
for all the sufferings which it may be 
necessary to endure in order to make 
us humble. 

8. For this thing. On account of 
this; in order that this calamity might 
be removed. ff J besought the Lord. 
The word “ Lord” in the New Testa- 
ment, when it stands without any other 
word in connection to limit its signi- 
fication, commonly denotes the Lord 
Jesus Christ; see Note on Acts 1. 24. 
The following verse here shows con- 
clusively that it was the Lord Jesus 
to whom Paul addressed this prayer. 
The answer was that his grace was 
sufficient for him ; and Paul consoled 
himself by saying that it was a suffi- 
cient support if the power of Christ 
implied in that answer, should rest 
on him. He would glory in trials if 
such was their result. Even Rosen- 
miller maintains that it was the Lord 
Jesus to whom this prayer was ad- 
dressed, and says that the Socinians 
themselves admit it. So Grotius (on 
yer. 9) says that the answer was given 
by Christ. But if this refers to the 
Lord Jesus, then it proves that it is 
right to go to him in times of trouble, 
and that it is right to worship him. 
Prayer is the most solemn act of 
adoration which we can perform; and 
no better authority can be required 
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9 And he said unto me, My|my strength is made perfect in 


grace is sufficient for thee: for 


for paying divine honours to Christ 


than the fact that Paul worshipped 
him and called upon him to remove. a 
severe and grievouscalamity. § Thrice. 
This may either mean that he prayed 
for this often, or that he sought it on 
three set and solemn _ occasions. 
Many commentators have supposed 
that the former is meant. But tome 
it seems probable that Paul on three 
special occasions earnestly prayed for 
the removal of this calamity. It will 
be recollected that the Lord Jesus 
prayed three times in the garden of 
Gethsemane that the cup might be 
removed from him, Mat. xxvi. 44. 
At the third time he ceased, and sub- 
mitted to what was the will of God. 
There is some reason to suppose that 
the Jews were in the habit of praying 
three times for any important bless- 
ing or for the removal of any calam- 
ity ; and Paul in this would not only 
conform to the usual custom, but 
especially he would be disposed to 
imitate the example of the Lord 
Jesus. Among the Jews three was a 
sacred number, and repeated instances 
occur where an important transaction 
is mentioned as having been done 
thrice ; see Num. xxii. 28; xxiv. 10; 
1 Sam. ili. 8; xx. 41; 1 Kings xviii. 
44; Prov. xxii. 20; Jer. vii. 4; xxii. 
29; John xxi. 17. The probability, 
therefore, is, that Paul on three dif- 
ferent occasions earnestly besought 
the Lord Jesus that this calamity 
might be removed from him. It 
might have been exceedingly painful, 
or it might, as he supposed, interfere 
with his success as a preacher ; or it 
might have been of such a nature as 
to expose him to ridicule; and he 
prayed, therefore, if it were possible 
that it might be taken away. ‘The 
passage proves that it is right to pray 
earnestly and repeatedly for the re- 
moval of any calamity. The Saviour 
so prayed in the garden; and Paul 
so prayed here. Yet it also proves 
that there should be a limit to such 
prayers. The Saviour prayed three 
times; and Paul limited himself to 
the same number of petitions and 


weakness. Most gladly therefore 


then submitted to the will of God. 


This does not prove that we should 
be limited to exactly this number in 
our petitions; but it proves that there 
should be a limit ; that we should not 
be over-anxious, and that when it is 
plain from any cause that the calam- 
ity will not be removed, we should 
submit to it. The Saviour in the 
garden knew that the cup would not 
be removed, and he acquiesced. Paul 
was told indirectly that his calamity 
would net be removed, and he sub- 
mitted. We may expect no such re- 
velation from heaven, but we may 
know in other ways that the calamity 
will not be removed ; and we should 
submit. The child or other friend 
for whom we prayed may die; or the 
calamity, as, ¢. g. blindness, or deaf- 
ness, or loss of health, or poverty, 
may become permanent, so that there 
is no hope of removing it; and we 
should then cease to pray that it may 
be removed, and we should cheerfully 
acquiesce in the will of God. Soe 
David prayed most fervently for his 
child when it was alive; when it was 
deceased, and it was of no further use 
to pray for it, he bowed in submission 
to the will of God, 2 Sam. xii. 20. 

9. And he said unto me. The Sa- 
viour replied. In what way this was 
done, or whether it was done at the 
time when the prayer was offered, 
Paul does not inform us. It is pos- 
sible, as Macknight supposes, that 
Christ appeared to him again and 
spake to him in an audible manner. 
Grotius supposes that this was done 
by the o:p m3 (Bath-gol)— daughter 
of the voice,” so frequently referred 
to by the Jewish writers, and which 
they suppose to be referred to in 1 
Kings xix. 12, by the phrase, “a still 
small voice.” But it is impossible to 
determine in what way it was done, 
and it is not material. Paul was in 
habits of communion with the Savi- 
our, and was accustomed to receive 
revelations from him. The material 
fact here is, that the request was not 
granted in the exact form in which he 
presented it, but that he received as- 
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surance of grace to support him in his 
trial. It is one of the instances in 
which the fervent prayer of a good 
man, offered undoubtedly in faith, 
was not answered in the form in 
which he desired, though substantially 
answered in the assurance of grace 
sufficient to support him. It fur- 
nishes, therefore, a very instructive 
lesson in regard to prayer, and shows 
as that we are not to expect as a mat- 
ter of course that all our prayers will 
be literally answered, and that we 
should not be disappointed or dis- 
heartened if they are not. It is a 
matier of fact that not all the prayers 
even of the pious, and of those who 
pray having faith in God as a hearer 
of prayer, are literally answered. 
Thus the prayer of David (2 Sam. xii. 
16—20) was not literally answered ; 
the child for whose life he so earnestly 
prayed died. So the Saviour’s re- 
quest was not literally answered, 
Mark xiv. 86. The cup of suffering 
which he so earnestly desired should 
be taken away was not removed. So 
in the case before us; comp. also 
Deut. iii. 23—27; Job xxx. 20; Lam. 
iii. 8. So in numerous cases now, 
Christians pray with fervour and with 
faith for the removal of some calamity 
which is not removed ; or for some- 
thing which they regard as desirable 
for their welfare which is withheld. 
Some of the reasons why this is done 
are obvious. (1.) The grace that will 
be imparted if the calamity is not re- 
moved will be of greater value to the 
individual than would be the direct 
answer to his prayer. Such was the 
case with Paul; so it was doubtless 
with David; and so it is often with 
Christians now ‘The removal of the 
calamity might be apparently a bless- 
ing, but it might also be attended 
with danger to our spiritual welfare; 
the grace imparted may be of perma- 
nent value and may be connected 
with the development of some of the 
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is doing. If the child lives, he may 
be the occasion of much more grief to 
him than if he had died. David had far 
more trouble from Absalom than he 
had from the death of the child for 
which he so earnestly prayed. At 
the same time it may be better for 
the child that he should be removed. 
If he dies in infancy he will be saved. 
But who can tell what will be his 
character and destiny should he live 
to be a man? So of other things. 
(3.) God has often some better thing 
in store for us than would be the im- 
mediate answer to our prayer Who 
can doubt that this was true of Paul? 
The promised grace of Christ as suf- 
ficient to support us is of more value 
than would be the mere removal of 
any bodily affliction. (4.) It would 
not be well for us, probably, should 
our petition be literally answered. 
Who can tell what is best for himself? 
If the thing were obtained, who can 
tell how soon we might forget the 
benefactor and become proud and 
self-confident? It was the design of 
God to humble Paul; and this could 
be much better accomplished by con- 
tinuing his affliction and by imparting 
the promised grace, than by with- 
drawing the affliction and withholding 
the grace. The very thing to be done 
was to keep him humble; and this 
affliction could not be withdrawn 
without also foregoing the benefit. It 
is true, also, that where things are in 
themselves proper to be asked, Chris- 
tians sometimes ask them in an im- 
proper manner, and this is one of the 
reasons why many of their prayers 
are not answered. But this does not 
pertain to the case before us. J My 
grace is sufficient for thee. A much 
better answer than it would have been 
to have removed the calamity ; and 
one that seems to have been entirely 
satisfactory to Paul. The meaning 
of the Saviour is. that he would sup- 
port him; that he would not suffer 


loveliest traits of Christian character. |! him to sink exhausted under his 


(2.) It might not be for the good of 


the individual who prays that the 
exact thing should be granted. 
When a parent prays with great ear- 
nestness and with insubmission for the 
life of a child, he knows not what he 


trials ; that he had nothing to fear. 
The infliction was not indeed remov- 
ed; but there was a promise that the 
favour of Christ would be shown to 
him constantly, and that he would 
find his support tobe ample. If Paul 
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will I rather glory ¢ in my infirmi- 
ties, that the power ® of Christ may 
rest upon me. 


@ ver.5. b1Pe.414 


had this support, he might well bear 


the trial; and if we have this assur- 
ance, a8 we may have, we may wel- 
come affliction, and rejoice that cal- 
amities are brought upon us. Itis a 
sufficient answer to our prayers if we 
have the solemn promise of the Re- 
deemer that we shall be upheld and 
never sink under the burden of our 
heavy woes. { My strength is made 
perfect in weakness. ‘That is, the 
strength which I impart to my people 
is more commonly and more com- 
pletely manifested when my people 
feel that they are weak. It is not 
imparted to those who feel that they 
are strong and who do not realize 
their need of divine aid. It is not so 
completely manifested to those who 
are vigorous and strong as to the 
feeble. It is when we are conscious 
that we are feeble, and when we feel 
our need of aid, that the Redeemer 
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10 Therefore I take pleasure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in 


in supporting me in trials. { May 
rest upon me (iaiexnreen). The word 
properly means to pitch a tent upon; 
and then to dwell in or upon. Here 
it is used in the sense of abiding upon, 
or remaining with. The sense is, that 
the power which Christ manifested 
to his people rested with them, or 
abode with them in their trials, and 
therefore he would rejoice in afilic- 
tions, in order that he might partake 
of the aid and consolation thus im- 
parted. Learn hence, (!.) That a 
Christian never loses any thing by 
suffering and affliction. If he may 
obtain the favour of Christ by his 
trials he is a gainer. ‘The favour of 
the Redeemer is more than a com- 
pensation for all that we endure in 
his cause. (2.) The Christian is a 
gainer by trial. JI never knew a 
Christian that was not ultimately 
benefited by trials. Inever knew one 


manifests his power to uphold, and ! who did not find that he had gained 


imparts his purest consolations. 
Grotius has collected several similar 


much that was valuable to him in 


scenes of affliction. I do not know 


passages from the classic writers | that I have found one who would be 


which may serve to illustrate this ex- 
pression. ‘Thus Pliny, vii. Epis. 26, 
says, ‘‘ We are best where we are 
weak.’’ Seneca says, ‘‘ Calamity is 
the occasion of virtue.’ Quintilian, 
“ All temerity of mind is broken by 
bodily calamity.”’ Minutius Felix, 
‘“‘ Calamity is often the discipline of 
virtue.’ There are few Christians 
who cannot bear witness to the truth 
of what the Redeemer here says, and 
who have not experienced the most 
pure consolations which they have 
known, and been most sensible of his 
comforting presence and power in 
times of affliction. { Most gladly, 
therefore, &c. I count it a privilege 
to be afflicted, if my trials may be the 
means of my more abundantly enjoy- 
ing the favour of the Redeemer. Ilis 
presence and imparted strength are 
more than a compensation for all the 
trials that I endure. YF That the 
power of Christ. The strength which 
Christ imparts ; his power manifested 


willing to exchange the advantages 
he has gained in affliction for all that 
the most uninterrupted prosperity and 
the highest honours that the world 
could give would impart. (3.) Learn 
to bear trials with joy. They are 
good for us. They develope some of 
the most lovely traits of character. 
They injure no one if they are pro- 
perly received. And a Christian 
should rejoice that he may obtain 
what he does obtain in affliction, cost 
what it may. It is worth more than 
it costs; and when we come to die, 
the things that we shall have most 
occasion to thank God for will be our 
afflictions. And, O! if they are the 
means of raising us to a higher seat 
in heaven, and placing us nearer the 
Redeemer there who will not rejoice 
in his trials ? 

10. Therefore J take pleasure. Since 
so many benefits result from trials ; 
since my afflictions are the occasion 
of obtaining the favour of Christ in 
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distresses for Christ’s sake: for 
when I am weak, then am I 
strong, 


11 I am become a fool in 


so eminent a degree, I rejoice in the 


privilege of suffering. There is often 
real pleasure in affliction, paradoxical 
as it may appear. Some of the hap- 
piest persons I have known are those 
who have been deeply atilicted ; some 
of the purest joys which I have wit- 
nessed have been manifested on a 
sick-bed, and in the prospect of 
death. And I have no doubt that 
Paul, in the midst of all his infirmi- 
ties and reproaches, had a joy above 
that which all the wealth and honour 


of the world could give. See here 
the power of religion. It not only 
supports, it comforts. It not only 


enables one to bear suffering with re- 
signation, but it enables him to re- 
jotce. Philosophy blunts the feelings; 
infidelity leaves men to murmur and 
repine in trial; the pleasures of this 
world have no power even to support 
or comfort in times of affliction; but 
Christianity furnishes positive plea- 
sure in trial, and enables the sufferer 
to smile through his tears. Jn in- 
frmities. In my weaknesses; see 


Note on chap. xi.80. (Jn reproaches.- 


In the contempt and scorn with which 
I meet as a follower of Christ, Note, 
chap. xi. 21. | In necessities. In 
want: see Notes on chap. vi. 4, 5. 
{Jn distresses for Christ's sake; Note, 
chap. vi. 4. In the various wants and 
difficulties te which I am exposed on 
account of the Saviour, or which I 
suffer in his cause. J For when I 
am weak, then am I strong. WhenI 
fecl weak; when I am subjected to 
trial, and nature faints and fails, then 
strength is imparted to me, and I am 
enabled to bear all. The more I am 
borne down with trials, the more do 
I feel my need of divine assistance, 
and the more do I feel the efficacy of 
divine grace, Such was the promise 
in Deut. xxxiii. 25: ‘‘ As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be.’’ Soin Ileb. 
xi. 24: “ Who out of weakness were 
made strong.” What Christian has 
not experienced this, and been able to 
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glorying: ye have compelled 

me: for I ought to have been 

commended of you: for @ in 

nothing am I behind the very 
@ chap.11.5. 


say that when he felt himself weak 


and felt like sinking under the ac- 
cumulation of many trials, he has found 
his strength according to his day, and 
felt an arm of power supporting 
him? It is then that the Redeemer 
manifests himself in a peculiar man- 
ner; and then that the excellency 
of the religion of Christ is truly 
seen and its power appreciated and 
felt. 

11. Lam become a fool in glorying. 
The meaning of this expression I take 
to be this. ‘I have been led along 
in speaking of myself until I admit I 
appear foolish in this kind of boasting. 
It is folly to do it, and I would not 
have entered on it unless I had been 
driven to it by my circumstances and 
the necessity which was imposed on 
me of speaking of myself.”’ Paul 
doubtless desired that what he had 
said of himself should not be regarded 
as an example for others to follow. 
Religion repressed all vain boasting 
and self-exultation; and to prevent 
others from falling into a habit of 
boasting, and then pleading his ex- 
ample as an apology, he is careful to 
say that he regarded it as folly; and 
that he would by no means have done 
it if the circumstances of the case had 
not constrained him. If any one, 
therefore, is disposed to imitate Paul 
in speaking of himself and what he 
has done, let him do it only when he 
is in circumstances like Paul, and 
when the honour of religion and his 
usefulness imperiously demand it ; 
and Jet him not forget that it was the 
deliberate conviction of Paul that 
boasting was the characteristic of a 
fool! Yf Yehavecompelled me. You 
have made it necessary for me to vin- 


‘dicate my character and to state the 


evidence of my divine commission as 
an apostle. {| For I ought to have 
been commended of you. By you. 
Then this boasting, so foolish, would 
have been unnecessary. What adcli- 
cate reproof! All the fault of this 
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chiefest apostles, though ¢ I be 
nothing. 
@ Lu.17.10; 1C0.3.7; Ep.3.7. 
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12 Truly the signs ® of an apos- 
tle were wrought among you in all 
b1 Col.9.2. 


-| ———_ ee 


fsolish boasting was theirs. They 
knew him intimately. They had de- 
rived great benefits from his ministry, 
and they were bound in gratitude and 
from a regard to right and truth to 
vindicate him. But they had not done 
it; and hence, through their fault, 
he had been compelled to go into this 
unpleasant vindication of his own 
character. § For in nothing am I 
behind the very chiefest apostles. 
Neither in the evidences of my call to 
the apostolic office (see 1 Cor. ix. 1, 
seq.) ; nor in the endowments of the 
Spirit; nor in my success; nor in 
the proofs of a divine commission in 
the power of working miracles ; see 
Note on chap. xi. 5. J Though J be 
nothing. This expression was either 
used in sarcasm or seriously. Ac- 
cording to the former supposition it 
means, that he was regarded as no- 
thing ; that the false apostles spoke 
of him as a mere nothing, or as hav- 
ing no claims to the office of an 
apostle. This is the opinion of 
Clarke, and many of the recent com- 
mentators. Bloomfield inclines to 
this. According to the latter view, it 
is an expression of humility on the 
part of Paul, and is designed to ex- 
press his deep sense of his unworthi- 
ness in view of his past life—a con- 
viction deepened by the exalted pri- 
vileges conferred on him, and the ex- 
alted rank to which he had been 
raised as an apostle. This was the 
view of most of the early commenta- 
tors. Doddridge unites the two. It 
is not possible to determine with cer- 
tainty which is the true interpreta- 
tion; but it seems to me that the 
latter view best accords with the scope 
of the passage, and with what we have 
reason to suppose the apostle would 
say at this time. It is true that in 
this discussion (chap. x. seq.) there is 
much that is sarcastic. But in the 
whole strain of the passage before us 
he is serious. He is speaking of his 
sufferings, and of the evidences that 
he was raised to elevated rank as an 
apostle, and it is not quite natural to 


suppose that he would throw in a 
sarcastic remark just inthe midst of 
this discussion. Besides, this inter- 


‘pretation accords exactly with what 


he says, 1 Cor. xv. 9: “For I am 
the least of all the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apostle.” 
If this be the correct interpretation, 
then it teaches, (1.) That the highest 
attainments in piety are not inconsis- 
tent with the deepest sense of our no- 
thingness and unworthiness. (2.) That 
the most distinguished favours be- 
stowed on us by God are consistent 
with the lowest humility. (3.) That 
those who are most favoured in the 
Christian life, and most honoured by 
God, should not be unwilling to take 
a low place, and to regard and speak 
of themselves asnothing. Compared 
with God, what are they ?—Nothing. 
Compared with the angels, what are 
they?—Nothing. As creatures com- 
pared with the vast universe, what 
are we?—Nothing. An atom, a 
speck. Compared with other Chris- 
tians, the eminent saints who have 
lived before us, what are we? Com- 
pared with what we ought to be, and 
might be, what are we ?—Nothing. 
Let a man look over his past life, and 
see how vile and unworthy it has been; 
let him look at God, and see how 
great and glorious he is; let him look 
at the vast universe, and see how im- 
mense it is; let him think of the 
angels, and reflect how pure they are; 
let him think of what he might 
have been, of how much more he 
might have done for his Saviour; 
let him look at his body, and think 
how frail it is, and how soon it 
must return to the dust; and no 
matter how elevated his rank among 
his fellow-worms, and no matter 
how much God has favoured him 
as a Christian or a minister, he will 
feel, if he feels right, that he is no- 
thing. The most elevated saints are 
distinguished for the deepest humil- 
ity; those who are nearest to God 
feel most their distance; they who 
are to occupy the highest place in 
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patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds, 

13 For what is it wherein you 
were inferior to other churches, 


wees Orewa. 


heaven feel most deeply that they are 
unworthy of the lowest. 

12. Truly the signs of an apostle. 
Such miracles as the acknowledged 
apostles worked. Such “signs” or 
evidences that they were divinely 
commissioned; see Note on Mark 
xvi. 17; Acts ii, 22; Rom. xv. 19. 
{ Were wrought among you. That 
is, by me; see Note, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
q Jn all patience. I performed those 
works notwithstanding the opposition 
which I met with. I patiently per- 
severed in furnishing the evidence of 
my divine commission. There was a 
succession of miracles demonstrating 
that I was from God, notwithstanding 
the unreasonable opposition which I 
met with, until I convinced you that 
I was called to the office of an apostle. 
{ In signs and wonders. In working 
miracles; comp. Note, Acts ii, 22. 
What these miracles at Corinth were, 
we are not distinctly informed. They 
probably, however, were similar to 
those wrought in other places, in 
healing the sick, &c. ; the most bene- 
volent as it was one of the most de- 
cisive proofs of the divine power. 

13. For what is it, dc. This verse 
contains a striking mixture of sarcasm 
and irony, not exceeded, says Bloom- 
field, by any example in Demosthenes. 
Nhe sense is, “ I have given among 
you the most ample proof of my apos- 
tolic commission. I have conferred 
on you the highest favours of the 
apostolic office. In these respects 
you are superior to all other churches. 
In one respect only are you inferior 
—it is in this, that you have not been 
burdened with the privilege of sup- 
porting me. If you had had this, you 
would have been inferior to no others. 
But this was owing to me; and I pray 
that you will forgive methis. I might 
have urged it; I might have claimed 
it; I might have given you the pri- 
vilege of becoming equal to the most 
favoured in all reepacts. But I have 
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except ¢ be that I ¢ myself was 
not burdensome to you? forgive 
we this wrong. 

14 Behold, the third time I 


@ chap.21.9, 


not pressed it, and you have not done 


it, and I ask your pardon.”” There is 
a delicate insinuation that they had 
not contributed to his wants (see Note, 
chap. xi. 8); an intimation that it 
was a privilege to contribute to the 
support of the gospel, and that Paul 
might have been “burdensome to 
them” (see Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1— 
12); and an admission that he was in 
part to blame for this, and had not in 
this respect given them an oppor- 
tunity to equa’ other churches in all 
respects. ¥ Was not burdensome to 
you; see this explained in the Notes 
on chap. x. 8. J Forgive me this 
wrong. “If it be a fault, pardon it. 
Forgive me that I did not give you 
this opportunity to be equal to other 
churches. It is a privilege to contri- 
bute to the support of the gospel, and 
they who are permitted to do it should 
esteem themselves highly favoured. 
I pray you to pardon me for depriving 
you of any of your Christian privi- 
leges.” What the feelings of the Cor. 
inthians were about forgiving Paul 
for this we know not; but most 
churches would be as ready to forgive 
a minister for this as for any other 
offence, 

14. Behold, the thira time I am 
ready to come to you. That is, this 
is the third time that I have purposed 
to come and see you, and have made 
preparation for it. Ile does not mean 
that he had been twice with them and 
was now coming the third time, but 
that he had twice before intended to 
go and had been disappointed ; see 1 
Cor. xvi. 6; 2 Cor. i. 15, 16. His 
purpose had been to visit them on his 
way to Macedonia, and again on his 
return from Macedonia. Ie had now 
formed a third resolution, which he 
had a prospect of carrying into execu- 
tion. F And I will not be burden- 
some to you. I resolve still, as I have 
done before, not to receive a compen- 
sation that shall be oppressive to vou, 
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am ready to come to you; and 
I will not be burdensome to you: 
for # I seek not yours, but you: 
for the children ought not to lay 


a1 Co.10 33; 1 Th.2.8. 
see Notes on chap. xi.9, 10. § For 
I seck not vours, but you. I desire 
not to obtain your property, but to 
saye your souls. This was a noble 
resolution; and it is the resolution 
which should be formed by every min- 
ister of the gospel. While a minister 
of Christ has a claim to a competent 
support, his main purpose should not 
be to obtain such a support. Tt should 
be the higher and nobler object of 
winning souls to the Redeemer. See 
Paul's conduct in this respect ex- 
plained in the Notes on Acts xx. 33. 
q Jor the children, &c. There is 
great delicacy and address in this sen- 
timent. ‘The meaning is, ‘‘ It is not 
natural and usual for children to 
make provisions for their parents. 
‘The common course of events and of 
duty is, for parents to make provision 
for their offspring. I, therefore, your 
spiritual father, choose to act in the 
same way. I make provision for your 
spiritual wants; I labour and toil for 
you as a father does for his children. 
{ seek your welfare, as he does, by 
constant self-denial. In return, I do 
not ask you to provide for me, any 
more than a father ordinarily expects 
his children to provide for him. Iam 
willing to labour as he does, content 
with doing my duty, and promoting 
the welfare of those under me.” The 
words rendered “ought out” (od épsi- 
an) are to be understood in a com- 
parative sense. Paul does not mean 
that a child ought never to provide 
for his parents, or to lay any thing up 
fora sick, a poor, and an infirm father, 
but that the duty of doing that was 
slight and unusual compared with the 
duty of a parent to provide for his 
children. The one was of compara- 
tively rare occurrence ; the other was 
constant and was the ordinary course 
of duty Its a matter of obligation 
fur a child to provide for an aged and 
helpless parent; but commonly the 
duty is that of a parent to provide for 
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up for the parents, but the parents 
for the children. 

15 And I will very gladly spend 
and be spent for ! you; though 


1 your souls. 


Paul felt like a father 


toward the church in Corinth; and 
he was willing, therefore, to labour for 
them without compensation. 

15. And I will very gladly spend. 
I am willing to spend my strength, 
and time, and life, and all that I havo, 
for your welfare, as a father cheer- 
fully does for his children. Any ex- 
pense which may be necessary to pro- 
mote your salvation I am willing to 
submit to, Thelabour of a father for 
his children is cheerful and pleasant. 
Such is his love for them that he 
delights in toil for their sake, and that 
he may make them happy. The toil 
of a pastor for his flock should be 
cheerful. He should be willing to 
engage in unremitted efforts for their 
welfare ; and if he has any right feel- 
ing he will find a pleasure in that toil 
He will not grudge the time de- 
manded ; he will not be grieved that 
it exhausts his strength, or his life, 
any more than a father will who toils 
for his family. And as the pleasures 
of a father who is labouring for his 
children are among the purest and 
most pleasant which men ever enjoy, 
so it is with a pastor. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the pleasantest employment in 
life is that connected with the pastoral 
office; the happiest moments known on 
earth are the duties, arduous as they 
are, of the pastoral relation. God thus, 
as in the relation of a father, tempers 
toil and pleasure together; and ac- 
companies most arduous labours with 
present and abundant reward. { Be 
spent. Be exhausted and worn out in 
my labours. So the Greek word 
means. Paul was willing that his 
powers should be entirely exhausted 
and his life consumed in this service. 
| For you. Marg. as in the Greek, 
for your souls. So it should have 
been rendered. So Tindal renders it. 
The sense is, that he was willing to 
become wholly exhausted if by it he 
might secure the salvation of their 
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the more abundantly I love you, 
the less I be loved. 
16 But be it so, I did not burden 


souls. { Though the more abundantly 


I love you, &c. This is designed 
doubtless as a gentle reproof. It re- 
fers to the fact that notwithstanding 
the tender attachment which he had 
evinced for them, they had not mani- 
fested the love in return which he 
had a right to expect. It is possible 
that there may be an allusion to the 
case of a fond, doting parent. It 
sometimes happens that a parent fixes 
his affections with undue degree on 
some one of his children ; and in such 
cases it is not uncommon that the 
child evinces special ingratitude and 
want of love. Such may be the 
allusion here—that Paul had fixed 
his affections on them like a fond, 
doting father, and that he had met 
with a return by no means corres- 
ponding with the fervour of his at- 
tachment; yet still he was willing, 
like such a father, to exhaust his 
time and strength for their welfare. 
The doctrine is, that we should be 
willing to labour and toil for the good 
of others, even when they evince great 
ingratitude. The proper end of lab- 
ouring for their welfare is not to ex- 
cite their gratitude, but to obey the 
will of God; and no matter whether 
others are grateful or not; whether 
they love us or not; whether we can 
promote our popularity with them or 
not, let us do them good always. It 
better shows the firmness of our 
Christian principle to endeavour to 
benefit others when they love us the 
less for all our attempts, than it does 
to attempt to do good on the swelling 
tide of popular favour. 

16. But be it so. This is evidently 
a charge of his enemies ; or at least a 
charge which it might be supposed 
they would make. Whether they 
ever in fact made it, or whether the 
apostle merely anticipates an objec- 
tien, it is impossible to determine. 
It is clearly to be regarded as the 
language of objectors; for, (1.) It can 
never be supposed that Paul would 
state as a serious matter that he had 
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you: nevertheless, being crafty, I 
caught you with guile. 
17 Did I make a gain of you by 


caught them with deceit or fraud. 
(2.) He answers it as an objection in 
the following verse. ‘The meaning is, 
“ We admit that you did not burden 
us. Youdid not exact a support from 
us. But all this was mere trick. You 
accomplished the same thing in an- 
other way. You professed when with 
us not to seek our property but our 
souls. But in various ways you con- 
trived to get our money, and to secure 
your object. You made others the 
agents for doing this, and sent them 
among us under various pretexts to 
gain money from us.” It will be re- 
membered that Paul had sent Titus 
among them to take up the collection 
for the poor saints in Judea (chap 
viii. 6), and it is not at all improbable 
that some there had charged Paul 
with making use of this pretence only 
to obtain money for his own private 
use. To guard against this charge. 
was one of the reasons why Paul was 
so anxious to have some persons ap- 
pointed by the church to take charge 
of the contribution; see 1 Cor. xvi. 
8; comp. Notes on 2 Cor. viii. 19— 
21. Y Being crafty. Being cunning 
That is, by sending persons to obtain 
money on different pretences. { J 
caught you with guile. I took you 
by deceit or fraud. That is, making 
uso of fraud in pretending that the 
money was for poor and afflicted 
saints, when in reality it was for my 
own use. It is impossible that Paul 
should have ever admitted this of 
himself; and they greatly pervert the 
passage who suppose that it applies to 
him, and then plead that it is right to 
make use of guile in accomplishing 
their purposes. Paul never carried 
his measures by dishonesty, nor did 
he ever justify fraud; comp. Notes on 
Acts xxiii. 6. 

17. Did I make a gain, &c. In 
refuting this slander, Paul appeals 
boldly to the facts, and to what they 
knew. ‘‘ Name the man,” says he, 
‘‘who has thus defrauded you under 
my instructions. If the charge is 
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any of them whom I sent unto 
ou? 

18 I desired Titus, « and with 
him I sent a brother: > Did 
Titus make a gain of you? 
walked we not in the same spl- 
rit? walked we not in the same 
steps ? 

a chap.7.2. 
well-founded, Iet him be specified, 
and let the mode in which it was done 
be distinctly stated.’’ The phrase 
“make a gain” (from wAtovsxriw), 
means properly to have an advan- 
tage; then to take advantage, to seck 
unlawful gain. Here Paul asks 
whether he had defrauded them by 
means of any one whom he had sent 
to them. 

18. I desired Titus. To go and 
complete the collection which you 
had commenced ; see chap. viii. C. 
q And with him I sent a brother ; 
see Note on chap. viii. 18. ¥ Did 
Titus make a gain of you? They 
knew that he did not. They had re- 
ceived him kindly, treated him with 
affection, and sent him away with 
every proof of confidence and respect ; 
see chap. vii. 7. low then could 
they now pretend that he had de- 
frauded them? (J Walked we not tn 
the same spirit? Did not all his ac- 
tions resemble mine? Was there not 
the same proof of honesty, sincerity, 
and love which I have ever mani- 
fested? This is a very delicate turn. 
Paul’s course of life when with them 
they admitted was free from guile and 
from any attempt to get money by 
improper means. ‘They charged him 
only with attempting it by means of 
others. He now boldly appeals to 
ihem and asks whether Titus and he 
had not in fact acted in the same 
manner; and whether they had not 
alike evinced a spirit free from cov- 
etousness and deceit ? H 

19. Again, think ye that we excuse | 
ourselves unto you? see Note on 
chap. v. 12. The sense is, Do not 
suppose that this is said from mere 
anxiety to obtain your favour, or to 
ingratiate ourselves into your esteem. 
This is said doubtless to keep himself 


U chap.8.6. 
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19 Again, think ye that we ex- 
cuse ourselves ¢ unto you? we 
speak before God in Christ: but 
we do all things, dearly beloved, fo: 
your edifying. 

20 For I fear, lest, when@ I come, 
Isha]l not find you suchas I would, 
and that I shall be found unto you 


ce chap.5.12. d 1 Co.4.21; chap.13.2.10. 


from the suspicion of being actuated 


by improper motives. He had mani- 
fested great solicitude certainly in the 
previous chapter to vindicate his 
character ; but he here says that it 
was not from a mere desire to show 
them that his conduct was right ; it 
was from a desire to honour Christ. 
{I We speak before God in Christ. 
We declare the simple and undis- 
guised truth as in the presence of 
God. Ihave no mere desire to pal- 
liate my conduct ; I disguise nothing ; 
I conceal nothing; I say nothing for 
the mere purpose of self-vindication, 
but I can appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts for the exact truth of all that 
I say. The phrase “ before God in 
Christ,’"” means probably, “I speak 
as in the presence of God, and as a 
follower of Christ, as a Christian 
man.” It is the solemn appeal of a 
Christian to his God for the truth of 
what he said, and a solemn assevera- 
tion that what he said was not for the 
mere purpose of excusing or apolo- 
gizing for (Greek) his conduct. ¥ But 
we do all things, dearly beloved, for 
your edifying. All that I have 
done has been for your welfare. My 
vindication of my character, and my 
effort to disabuse you of your preju 
dices, has been that you might have 
unwavering confidence in the gospe) 
and might be built up in holy faith. 
On the word edify, see Notes on 
Rom. xiv. 19; 1 Cor. viii. 1; x. 23. 
20. For I fear lest, when I come ; 
see ver. 14. QJ J shall not find you 
such as I would. That is, walking 
in the truth and order of the gospel. 
Ue had feared that the disorders 
would not be removed, and that they 
would not have corrected the errors 
which prevailed, and for which he had 
rebuked them. It was on this ac- 
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such as ye would not; lest there 
be debates, envyings, wraths, strifes, 
backbitings, whisperings, swellings, 
tumults : 

21 And lest, when I come 
again, my God will humble « me 


@ chap.2.1, 


count that he had said so much to 
them. His desire was that all these 
disorders might be removed, and that 
he might be saved from the necessity 
of exercising severe discipline when 
he should come among them. {J And 
that J shall be found unto you such as 
ée would not. That is, that I shall 
e compelled to administer discipline, 
and that my visit may not be as 
pleasant to you as you would desire. 
For this reason he wished all disorder 
corrected, and all offences removed ; 
that every thing might be pleasant 
when he should come ; see 1 Cor. iy. 
21; comp. Note on chap. x.2. (| Lest 
there be debates. I fear that there may 
he existing there debates, &c., which 
will require the interposition of the 
authority of an apostle. On the 
meaning of the word debate, see 
Note on Rom. i. 29. | Envyings ; 
see Note on 1 Cor. iii. 38. J Wraths. 
Anger or animosities between con- 
tending factions, the usual effect of 
forming parties. {| Sérifes. Between 
contending factions ; see Note on 1 
Cor. iii. 3. {| Backbitings ; see Note 
on Rom.i. 30.  Whisperings ; see 
Note on Rom, i. 29. {J Stwellings. 
Undue elation ; being puffed up (see 
Note on chap viii. 1; 1 Cor. iv. 6, 
18, 19; v. 2)—such as would be pro- 
duced by vain self-confidence. J Z'xm- 
wits. Disorder and confusion arising 
frum this existence of parties. Paul, 
deeply sensibie of the evi! of all this, 
bad endeavoured in this correspon- 
dence to suppress it, that ail things 
might be pleasant when he should 
come among them. 

21. And test, when I come again, 
my God wilt humble me, &c. Lest I 
shoud be compelled to inflict punish- 
ment on those whom J suppose to 
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among you, and that I shall be- 
wail many which have sinned 
already, and have not repented ® 
of the uncleanness, and fornica- 
tion, ¢ and lasciviousness which 
they have committed. 


6 Re.2.2). ¢1 Co.5.1. 


among the fruit of my ministry. Now 


to be compelled to inflict punishment 
on them as having no religion would 
mortify me and humble me. The in- 
fliction of punishment on members of 
the church is a sort of punishment to 
him who inflicts it as well as to him 
who is punished. Members of the 
church should walk uprightly, lest 
they overwhelm the ministry in shame. 
q And that JI shall bewail many, &c. 
If they repented of their sin he could 
still rejoice in them. If they con- 
tinued in their sin till he came, it 
would be to him a source of deep la- 
mentation. It is evident from the 
word “many” here that the disorders 
had prevailed very extensively in the 
church at Corinth. The word ren- 
dered “have sinned already” means 
‘‘who have sinned before,’’ and the 
idea is, that they were old offenders, 
and that they had not yet repented, 
G The uncleanness ; see Note, Rom. 
i, 24. § And fornication and lascivi- 
ousness, &c. ; see Notes on 1 Cor. v. 
1; vi. 18. This was the sin to which 
they were particularly exposed in 
Corinth, as it was the sin for which 
that corrupt city was particularly dis- 
tinguished. See the Introduction to 
the first epistle. Hence the frequent 
cautions in these epistles against it ; 
and hence it is not to be wondered at 
that some of those wno had become 
professing Christians had fallen into 
it, It may be added that it is stil? 
the sin to which converts from the 
corruptions and iicentiousness of pag- 
anism are particularly exposed. 
CHAPTER XIIu. 

Tms closing chapter of the epistle 
relates to the following subjects. 

I. The assurance of Paul that he 
was about to come among them (ver. 


have been converted under my minis- | 1—4), and that he would certuinly 
try. Thad rejoiced in them as true | inflict punishment on all who deserved 


converts: I had counted tiem as 


‘t, His enemies had reproached him 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
HIS és the third time I am 
coming to you. In @ the 


a De.19.15; He.10.28,29 
as being timid and pusillanimous ; see 
Notes on chap. x. 1, 2,10, 11. ‘They 
had said that he was powerful to 
threaten, but afraid to execute. It 
is probable that they had become 
more bold in this from the fact that 
he had twice proposed to go there 
and had failed. In reply to all this, 
he now in conclusion solemnly assures 
them that he was coming, and that in 
all cases where an offence was proved 
by two or three witnesses, punish- 
ment would be inflicted; ver.1. He 
assures them (ver. 2) that he would 
not spare ; and that since they sought 
a proof that Christ had sent him, 
they should witness that proof in the 
punishment which he would inflict 
(ver. 3); for that Christ was now 
clothed with power and was able to 
execute punishment, though he had 
been crucified ; ver. 4. 

II. Paul calls on them solemnly to 
examine themselves and tosee whether 
they had any true religion ; ver. 5, 6. 
In the state of things which existed 
there; in the corruption which had 
abounded in the church, he solemnly 
commands them to institute a faithful 
inquiry, to know whether they had not 
been deceived ; at the same time ex- 
pressing the hope that it would appear 
as the result of their examination that 
they were not reprobates. 

III. He earnestly prays to God that 
they might do no evil; that they 
might be found to be honest and pure, 
whatever might be thought of Paul 
himself or whatever might become of 
him; ver. 7. Their repentance would 
save Paul from exerting his mir- 
aculous power in their punishment, 
and might thus prevent the proof of 
his apostolic authority which they 
desired, and the consequence might 
be that they might esteem him to be 
a reprobate, for he could not exert 
his miraculous power except in the 
cause of truth; ver. 8. Still he was 
willing to be esteemed an impostor if 
they would do no evil. 


IL. CORINTHIANS. 
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mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses shall every word be esta 
blished. 


IV. He assures them that he ear. 
nestly wished their perfection, and 
that the design of his writing to them 
severe as he had appeared, was their 
edification ; ver. 9, 10. 

V. Then he bids them an affection- 
ate and tender farewell, and closes 
with the usual salutations and bene- 
dictions ; ver. 11—14. 

1. This is the third time, d&c.; see 
Note on chap. xii.14. For an inter- 
esting view of this passage, see Paley's 
Hors Pauline on this epistle, No. xi. 
It is evident that Paul had been to 
Corinth but once before this, but ho 
had resolved to go before a second 
time, but had been disappointed. | Jn 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, &o. 
This was what the law of Moses re- 
quired; Deut. xx. 16; see Note on 
John viii. 17; comp. Mat. xviii. 16. 
But in regard to its application here, 
commentators are not agreed. Some 
suppose that Paul refers to his own 
epistles which he had sent to them as 
the two or three witnesses by which 
his promise to them would be mado 
certain ; that he had purposed it and 
promised it two or three times, and 
that as this was all that was required 
by the law, it would certainly be esta- 
blished. This is the opinion of Bloom- 
field, Rosenmiiller, Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Locke, and some others. But, 
with all the respect due to such great 
names, it seems to me that this would 
be trifling and childish in the extreme. 
Lightfoot supposes that he refers to 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, 
who would be witnesses to them of his 
purpose ; see | Cor.xvi.17. But the 
more probable opinion, it seems to me, 
is that of Doddridge, Macknight, and 
others, that he anticipated that there 
would be necessity for the administra- 
tion of discipline there, but that he 
would feel himself under obligation 
in administering it to adhere to the 
reasonable maxim of the Jewish law. 
No one should be condemned or pun- 
ished where there was not at least two 
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21 told you before, and foretell 
you, as if I were present, the second 
time ; and being absent now I write 
to them ¢ which heretofore have 
sinned, and to all other, that, if I 
come again, I will not spare : 

@ chap.12.21. 


or three witnesses to prove the offence. 
But where there were, discipline would 
be administered according to the na- 
ture of the crime. 

2. I told you before. That I would 
not spare offenders ; that I would cer- 
tainly punish them. Ile had inti- 
mated this before in the first Epis. 
chap. iv. 21; chap.v. {J And foretell 
you. Now apprise you of my fixed 
determination to punish every offender 
as he deserves. { As if JI were pre- 
sent the second time. The mention of 
the second time here proves that Paul 
had been with them but once before. 
Ile had formed the resolution to go to 
them, but had been disappointed. The 
time when he had been with them is 
recorded in Acts xviii. 1, seq. He 
now uses the same language to them 
which he says he would use if he were 
with them, as he had expected to be, 
the second time. See the remarks of 
Paley on this passage, referred to 
above. J And being absent ; see Note 
on 1 Cor.v.3. ¥ To them which have 
heretofore sinned. To all the offen- 
ders in the church. They had supposed 
that he would not come to them (1 
Cor. iv. 18), or that if he came he 
would not dare to inflict punishment, 
2 Cor. 9—11. They had, therefore, 
given themselves greater liberty, and 
had pursued their own course, regard- 
less of his authority and commands. 
¢ J will not spare. I will punish 
them. They shall not escape. 

3. Since ye seck a proof of Christ 
speaking in me ; see the Notes on the 
previous chapters. They had called 
in question his apostolic authority ; 
they had demanded the evidence of 
his divine commission. IIc says that 
he would now furnish such evidence 
by inflicting just punishment on all 
offenders, and they should have abun- 
dant proof that Christ spoke by him, 
or that he was inspired. (| Which to 
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3 Since ye seek a proof of 
Christ speaking in me, which to 
you-ward is not weak, but is 
mighty @ in you. 

4 For though ¢ he was crucified 
through weakness, yet he liveth 

b 1 Co.9.2. c Ph.2.7,8; 1 Pe.3.18. 


you-ward is not weak. Or who, that 


is, Christ, is not weak, &c. Christ 
has manifested his power abundantly 
towards you, that is, either by the 
miracles that had been wrought in his 
name; or by the diseases and calami- 
ties which they had- suffered on ac- 
count of their disorders and offences 
(see Note on 1 Cor. xi. 30; v.); or 
by the force and efficacy of his doc- 
trine. The connection, it seems to 
me, requires that we should under- 
stand it of the calamities which had 
been inflicted by Christ on them for 
their sins, and which Paul says would 
be inflicted again if they did not re- 
pent. The idea is, that they had had 
ample demonstration of the power of 
Christ to inflict punishment, and they 
had reason to apprehend it again. 

4, For though he was crucified 
through weakness. Various modes 
have been adopted of explaining the 
phrase “through weakness.” The 
most probable explanation is that 
which refers it to the human nature 
which he had assumed (Phil. ii. 7,8; 1 
Pet. iii. 18), and to the appearance of 
weakness which he manifested. He 
did not choose to exert his power. 
He appeared to his enemies to be 
weak and feeble. This idea would be 
an exact illustration of the point be- 
fore the apostle. He is illustrating 
his own conduct, and especially in the 
fact that he had not exerted his mir- 
aculous powers among them in the 
punishment of offenders ; and he does 
it by the example of Christ, who 
though abundantly able to have ex- 
erted his power and to have rescued 
himself from his enemies, yet was 
willing to appear weak, and to be 
crucified. It is very clear, (1.) That 
the Lord Jesus seemed to his enemies 
to be weak and incapable of resist- 
ance. (2.) That he did not put forth 
his power to protect his life. He in 
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by the power of God. For we also 
are weak ! in him, but we shall 
live with him by the power of God 
towards you. 

5 Examine yourselves, whether 


1 or, with. 
@ 1 Cor.11.28; 1 John 3.20,21. 


fact offered no resistance, as if he had 
no power. (3.) He had a human na- 
ture that was peculiarly sensitive, and 
sensible to suffering; and that was 
borne down and crushed under the 
weight of mighty woes ; see my Notes 
on Isa. liii. 2, 8. From all these 
causes he seemed to be weak and 
feeble ; and these appear to me to be 
the principal ideas in this expression. 
Q Yet he liveth. Te is not now dead. 
Though he was crucified, yet he now 
lives again, and is now capable of ex- 
erting his great power He furnishes 
proof of his being alive, in the success 
which attends the gospel, and in the 
miracles which are wrought in his 
name and by his power. There isa 
living Redeemer in heaven; a Re- 
deemer who is able to exert all the 
power which he ever exerted when on 
earth ; a Redeemer, therefore, who is 
able to save the soul; to raise the 
dead ; to punish all his foes. { By 
the power of God. In raising him 
from the dead and placing him at his 
own right hand; see Eph. i. 19—21. 
Through the power of God he was 
brought from the tomb, and has a 
place assigned him at the head of the 
universe. { Forwe also are weak in 
him. Marg. “with him.” We his 
apostles, also, are weak in virtue of 
our connection with him. We are 
subject to infirmities and trials; we 
seem to have no power; we are ex- 
posed to contempt ; and we appear to 


our enemies to he destitute of strength. | fazth. 


Our enemies regard us as feeble ; and 
they despise us. {J But we shall live 
with him, &e, That is, we shall show 
to you that we are alive. By the aid 
of the power of God we shall show 
that we are not as weak as our foes 
pretend ; that we are invested with 
power ; and that we are able to inflict 
the punishment which we threaten. 
This is one of the numerous instances 
in which Paul illustrated the case 
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ye be in the faith; prove your 
own selves. Know ye not your 
own selves, how that Jesus Christ ¢ 
is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates 3 ¢ 


b Ro.8.10; Ga.4.19. 
¢ 1 Co.9.27; 2 Ti.3.8. 


before him by a reference to the ex- 
ample and character of Christ. The 
idea is, that Christ did not exert his 
power, and appeared to be weak, and 
was put to death. So Paul says that 
he had not exerted his power, and 
seemed to be weak. But, says he, 
Christ lives, and is clothed with 
strength ; and so we, though we ap- 
pear to be weak, shall exert among 
you, or toward you, the power with 
which he has invested us, in inflicting 
punishment on our foes. 

5. Examine yourselves ; see Note 
on 1 Cor. xi. 28. The particular rea- 
son why Paul calls on them to ex- 
amine themselves was, that there was 
occasion to fear that many of them 
had been deceived. Such had been 
the irregularities and disorders in the 
church at Corinth ; so ignorant had 
many of them shown themselves of 
the nature of the Christian religion, 
that it was important, in the highest 
degree, for them to institute a strict 
and impartial examination to ascer- 
tain whether they had not been alto- 
gether deceived. This examination, 
however, is never unimportant or use- 
Jess for Christians ; and an exhorta- 
tion to do it is always in place. So 
important are the interests at stake, 
and so liable are the best to deceive 
themselves, that all Christians should 
be often induced to examine the 
foundation of their hope of eternal 
salvation. ( Whether ye be in the 
Whether you are true Chris- 
tians. Whether you have any true 
faith in the gospel. Faith in Jesus 
Christ, and in the promises of God 
through him, is one of the distinguish: 
ing characteristics of a true Chris- 
tian; and to ascertain whether we 
have any true faith, therefore, is to 
ascertain whether we are sincere 
Christians. For some reasons for such 
an examination, and some remarks 
on the mode of doing it; see Note 
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or 1 Cor. xi. 28. §& Prove your own 
selves, The word here used (3exueaZers) 
is stronger than that before used, and 
rendered “examine” (rsigégsrs). This 
word, prove, refers to assaying or try- 
ing metals by the powerful action of 
heat ; and the idea here is, that they 
should make the most thorough trial 
of their religion, to see whether it 
would stand the test; see Note on 
1 Cor. iii. 13. The proof of their 
piety was to be arrived at by a faith- 
ful examination of their own hearts 
and lives; by a diligent comparison 
of their views and feelings with the 
word of God; and especially by mak- 
ing trial of it in life. The best way 
to prove our piety is to subject it to 
actual trial in the various duties and 
responsibilities of life. A man who 
wishes to prove an axe to see whether 
it is good or not, does not sit down 
and look at it, or read all the treatises 
which he can find on axe-making, and 
on the properties of iron and steel, 
valuable as such information would 
be ; but he shoulders his axe and goes 
into the woods, and puts it to the 
trial there. Ifit cuts well ; if it does 
not break ; if it is not soon made dull, 
he understands the quality of his axe 
better than he could in any other way. 
So if a man wishes to know what his 
religion is worth, let him éry it in the 
places where religion is of any value. 
Let him go inte the world with it. 
Let him go and try to do good; to 
endure affliction in a proper manner ; 
to combat the errors and follies of 
life ; to admonish sinners of the error 
of their ways; and to urge forward the 
great work of the conversion of the 
world, and he will soon see there what 
his religion is worth—as easily as a 
man can test the qualities of an axe. 
Let him not merely sit down and 
think, and compare himself with the 
Bible and look at his own heart—val- 
uable as this may be in many respects 
—but let him treat his religion as he 
would any thing else—let him subject 
it to actual experiment. That re- 
ligion which will enable a man to imi- 
tate the example of Paul or Howard, 
or the great Master himself, in doing 
good, is genuine. That religion which 
will enable a man to endure persecu- 
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tion for the name of Jesus; to bear 
calamity without murmuring ; to sub- 
mit to a long series of disappointments 
and distresses for Christ’s sake, is gen- 
uine. That religion which will prompt a 


‘man unceasingly to a life of prayer and 


self-denial ; which will make him ever 
conscientious, industrious, and honest; 
which will enable him to warn sinners 
of the errors of their ways, and which 
will dispose him to seek the friend- 
ship of Christians, and the salvation 
of the world, is pure and genuine. 
That will answer the purpose, It is 
like the good axe with which a man 
can chop all day long, in which there 
is no flaw, and which does not get 
dull, and which answers all the pur- 
poses of an axe. Any other religion 
than this is worthless. {| Know ye 
not your own selves. That is, ‘Do 
you not know yourselves?” This 
does not mean, as some may suppose, 
that they might know of themselves, 
without the aid of others, what their 
character was; or that they might 
themselves ascertain it; but it means 
that they might know themselves, 
?. ¢. their character, principles, con- 
duct. This proves that Christians 
may know their true character. If 
they are Christians, they may know 
it with as undoubted certainty as 
they may know their character on 
any other subject. Why should not 
a man be as able to determine 
whether he loves God as whether he 
loves a child, a parent, or a friend? 
What greater difficulty need there be 
in understanding the character on the 
subject of religion than on any other 
subject ; and why should there be any 
more reason for doubt on this than 
on any other point of character? And 
yet it is remarkable, that while a child 
has no doubt that he loves a parent, 
or a husband a wife, or a friend a 
friend, almost all Christians are in 
very great doubt about their attach- 
ment to the Redeemer und to the 
great principles of religion. Such 
was not the case with the apostles and 
early Christians. ‘I Know,” says 
Paul, ‘“‘ whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him,” &ce.; 
2 Tim. i. 12. ‘ We Know,’ says 
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7 Now I pray to God that ye 


know that we are not repro-|do no evil; not that we should 


bates. 


John, speaking in the name of the 
body of Christians, ‘that we have 
passed from death unto life ;’ 1 John 
iii. 14. “ We nnow that we are of 
the truth ;"? 19. “* We know that he 
abideth in us ;’’ 24. “ We xnow that 
we dwell in him ;” 1 John iv. 13; see 
also v. 2, 19, 20. So Job said, “I 
KNow that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand in the latter day 
upon the earth,” &c.; Job xix. 25. 
Such is the current language of scrip- 
ture. Where, in the Bible, do the 
sacred speakers and writers express 
doubts about their attachment to God 
and the Redeemer? Where is such 
language to be found as we hear from 
almost all professing Christians, ex- 
pressing entire uncertainty about their 
condition ; absolute doubt whether 
they love God or hate him; whether 
they are going to heaven or hell; 
whether they are influenced by good 
motives or bad; and even making tt 
a matter of merit to be in such doubt, 
and thinking it wrong not to doubt? 
What would be thought of a husband 
that should make it a matter of merit 
to doubt whether he loved his wife; 
or of a child that should think it 
wrong not to doubt whether he loved 
his father or mother? Such attach- 
ments ought to be doubted—but they 
do not occur in the common relations 
of life. On the subject of religion 
men often act as they do on no other 
subject; and if itis right for one to 
be satisfied of the sincerity of his at- 
tachments to his best earthly friends, 
and to speak of such attachment with- 
out wavering or misgiving, it cannot 
be wrong to be satisfied with regard 
to our attachment to God, and to 
speak of that attachment, as the apos- 
tles did, in language of undoubted 
confidence. {{ How that Jesus Christ 
is in you. To be in Christ, or for 
Christ to be in us, is a common mode 
in the scriptures of expressing the 
idea that we are Christians. It is 
language derived from the close union 
which subsists between the Redeemer 


and his people; see the phrase ex-' 


appear approved, but that ye 


plained in the Note on Rom. viii. 10. 
{| Except ye be reprobates ; see Note 
on Rom. i. 28. The word rendered 
‘“‘ reprobates ’’ (adéxsuees) means pro- 
perly not approved, rejected: that 
which will not stand the trial, It is 
properly applicable to metals, as de- 
noting that they will not bear the 
tests to which they are subjected, but 
are found to be base or adulterated. 
The sense here is, that they might 
know that they were Christians, un- 
less their religion was base, false, 
adulterated; or such as would not 
bear the test. There is no allusion 
here to the sense which is sometimes 
given to the word reprobate, of being 
cast off or abandoned by God, or 
doomed by him to eternal ruin in ac- 
cordance with an eternal purpose. 
Whatever may be the truth on that 
subject, nothing is taught in regard 
to it here. The simple idea is, that 
they might know that they were Chris- 
tians, unless their religion was such 
as would not stand the test, or was 
worthless. 

6. But I trust, &c. The senso of 
this verse is, “‘ Whatever may be the 
result of your examination of your- 
selves, I trust (Gr. I hope) you will 
not find us false and to be rejected; 
that is, I trust you will find in me 
evidence that Iam commissioned by 
the Lord Jesus to be his apostle.” 
The idea is, that they would find when 
he was among them, that he was en- 
dowed with all the qualifications need- 
ful to confer a claim to the apostolic 
office. 

4%. Now I pray to God that ye do 
no evil. I earnestly desire that you 
may do right, and only right ; and I 
beseech God that it may be so, what- 
ever msy be the result in regard to 
me, and whatever may be thought of 
my claims to the apostolic office. 
This is designed to mitigate the ap- 
parent severity of the sentiment in 
ver. 6. There he had said that they 
would find him fully endowed with the 
power of an apostle. They would see 
that he was able abundantly to punish 
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should do that which is honest, 
though we be as reprobates. 
8 For we can do nothing 
@ Pr.21.30. 


the disobedient. 
ample demonstration that he was en- 
dowed by Christ with all the powers 
appropriate to an apostle, and that 
all that he had claimed had been well- 
founded, all that he threatened would 
be executed. But this seemed to im- 
ply that he destred that there should 
be occasion for the exercise of that 
power of administering discipline ; and 
he, therefore, in this verse, removes 
all suspicion that such was his wish, 
by saying solemnly, that he prayed to 
God that they might never do wrong; 
that they might never give him oc- 
casion for the exercise of his power 
in that way, though as a consequence 
he would be regarded as a reprobate, 
or as having no claims to the apos- 
tolic office. He would rather be re- 
garded as an impostor; rather lie 
under the reproach of his enemies 
that he had no claims to the apostolic 
character, than that they, by doing 
wrong, should give him occasion to 
show that he was not a deceiver. 
Q Not that we should appear approv- 
ed. My great object, and my main 
desire, is not to urge my claims to the 
apostolic office and clear up my own 
character; it is that you should lead 
honest lives, whatever may become of 
me and my reputation. {{ Though 
we be as reprobates. I am willing to 
be regarded as rejected, disapproved, 
worthless, like base metal, provided 
you lead honest and holy lives. I 
prefer to be so esteemed, and to have 
you live as becomes Christians, than 
that you should dishonour your Chris- 
tian profession, and thus afford me the 
opportunity of demonstrating, by in- 
flicting punishment, that I am com- 
missioned by the Lord Jesus to be an 
apostle. The sentiment is, that a 
minister of the gospel should desire 
that his people should walk worthy 
of their high calling, whatever may be 
the estimate.in which he is held. He 
should never desire that they should 
do wrong—how can he do it?—in 
order that he may take occasion from 
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against the truth, but for the 
truth, 
9 For we are glad, when we 


their wrong-doing to vindicate, in any 


way, his own character, or to establish 
a reputation for skill in administering 
discipline or in governing a church. 
What a miserable condition it is—and 
as wicked as it is miserable—for a 
man to wish to take advantage of 
a state of disorder, or of the faults of 
others, in order to establish his own 
character, or to obtain reputation. 
Paul spurned and detested such a 
thought ; yet it isto be feared it is 
sometimes done. 

8. For we. That is, we the apostles. 
q Can do nothing against the truth, 
&c. ‘That is, we who are under the 
influence of the Spirit of God ; who 
have been commissioned by him as 
apostles, can do nothing that shall be 
against the great system of truth which 
we are appointed to promulgate and 
defend. You need, therefore, appre- 
hend no partial or severe discipline 
from us; no unjust construction of 
your conduct. Our aim is to pro- 
mote the truth, and to do what is right ; 
and we cannot, therefore, by any re- 
gard to our own reputation, or to any 
personal advantage, do what is wrong, 
or countenance, or desire what is 
wrong in others. We must wish that 
which is right to be done by others, 
whatever may be the effect on us— 
whether we are regarded as apostles 
or deceivers. JI suppose, therefore, 
that this verse is designed to qualify 
and confirm the sentiment in the pre- 
vious verse, that Paul meant to do 
only right; that he wished all others 
to do right ; and that whatever might 
be the effect on his own reputation, or 
however he might be regarded, he 
could not go against the great system 
of gospel] truth which he preached, or 
even desire that others should ever do 
wrong, though it might in any way be 
for his advantage. It was a fixed 
principle with him to act only in ac- 
cordance with truth ; to do what was 
right. 

9. For we are glad when we are 
weak, &c. We rejoice in your wel- 
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are weak, and ye are strong: and 
this also we wish, even your per- 
fection. 

10 Therefore I write these things 
being absent, lest being present I 
should use sharpness, ® according ¢ 


@1 Th3.J0; He.6.1. 8 Tit.1.13. ¢ chap.10.8. 


fare, and are willing to submit to self- 


denial and to infirmity if it may pro- 
mote your spiritual strength. In the 
connection in which this stands it 
seems to mean, “I am content to 
appear weak, provided you do no 
wrong; Iam willing noé to have oc- 
casion to exercise my power in punish- 
ing offenders, and had rather lie under 
the reproach of being actually weak, 
than to have occasion to exercise my 
power by punishing you for wrong- 
doing; and provided you are strong in 
the faith and in the hope of the gos- 
pel, I am very willing, nay, I rejoice 
that I am under this necessity of 
appearing weak.” J And this also 
we wish. I desire this in addition to 
your doing no evil. ( Even your 
perfection. The word here used (x«- 
wéevii:) Occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament, though the verb from 
which it is derived (xaraeri%w) occurs 
often; Mat. iv. 21; xxi. 16; Mark i. 
19; Luke vi. 40; Rom. ix. 22; 1 
Cor. i. 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Gal. vi.1; 
1 Thess. iii. 10, et al.; see Note on 
ver. 11, On the meaning of the word 
see Rom. ix. 22. The idea of restoring, 
putting in order, fitting, repairing, is 
involved in the word always, and hence 
the idea of making perfect; 7. ¢. of 
completely restoring any thing to its 
proper place. Here it evidently means 
that Paul wished their entire reforma- 
tion—so that there should be no oc- 
casion for exercising discipline. Dod- 
dridge renders it, ‘perfect good 
order.””’ Macknight, “restoration.” 
For this restoration of good order 
Paul had diligently laboured in these 
epistles ; and this was an object near 
to his heart. 
n 1U. Therefore I write these things, 
Cc. 
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This is a kind of apology for | be: 
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to the power which the Lord hath 
given me to edification, and not to 
destruction. 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. 
Be perfect, 4 be of good comfort, 
be ¢ of one mind, live in peace ; 


d ver.9. 
é Ro.12.163 15.5; Ep.4.3; Ph.2.2; 1 Pe.3.8, 


He had reproved them; he had ad- 
monished them of their faults; he had 
threatened punishment, all of which 
was designed to prevent the necessity 
of severe measures when he should be 
with them. ( Lest being present I 
should use sharpness. In order that 
when I come I may not have occasion 
to employ severity; sce the sentiment 
explained in the Note on chap. x. 2. 
| According to the power, &c. That 
T may not use the power with which 
Christ has invested me for maintain- 
ing discipline in his church. The same 
form of expression is found in chap. x. 
8; see Note-on that place. 

11. Finally, brethren (aordv). Tho 
remainder; all that remains is for me 
to bid you an affectionate farewell. 
The word here rendered “ farewell ’’ 
(x«igsrs), means usually to joy and 
rejoice, or to be glad; Luke i, 14; 
John xvi. 20, 22; and it is often used 
in the sense of “ joy to you,” “ hail!” 
as a salutation; Mat. xxvi. 49; xxvii. 
29. Itis also used as a salutation at 
the beginning of an epistle, in the 
sense of greeting ; Acts xv. 28; xxiii. 
26; Jamesi.1. It is generally agreed, 
however, that it is here to be under- 
stood in the sense of farewell, as a 
parting salutation, though it may be 
admitted that there is included in the 
word an expression of a wish for their 
happiness. This was among the last 
words which Cyrus, when dying, ad- 
dressed to his friends. 4 Be enh 
See this word explained in the Notes 
on ver. 9, and Rom. ix. 22 It was a 
wish that every disorder might be re- 
moved; that all that was out of joint 
might be restored; that every thing 
might be in its proper place; and that 
they might be just what they ought to 
A command to be perfect, how- 


what he had said, and especially for} ever, does not prove that it has ever 
the apparently harsh language which |in fact been obeyed: and an earnest 
Le had felt himself constrained to use. | wish on the part of an apostle that 
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and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you. 
12 Greet ¢ one another with an 
holy kiss. 
a Ro.16.16. 


others might be perfect, does not de- 


monstrate that they were; and this 
passage should not be adduced to prove 
that any have been free from sin, It 
may be adduced, however, to prove 
that an obligation rests on Christians 
to be perfect, and that there is no 
natural obstacle to their becoming 
such, since God never can command 
us to do an impossibility, Whether 
any one, but the Lord Jesus, has been 
perfect, however, is a question on 
which different denominations of 
Christians haye been greatly divided. 
It is incumbent on the advocates of 
the doctrine of sinless perfection to 
produce some one instance of a per- 
fectly sinless character. This has 
not yet been done. J Be of good com- 
fort. Be consoled by the promises 
and supports of the gospel. Take 
comfort from the hopes which the 
gospel imparts. Or the word may 
possibly have a reciprocal sense, and 
mean, comfort one another; see 
Schleusner, Rosenmiiller renders it, 
“receive admonition from all with a 
grateful mind, that you may come to 
greater perfection.” It is, at any 
rate, the expression of an earnest wish 
on the part of the apostle, that they 
might be happy. { Be of one mind. 
They had been greatly distracted, and 
divided into different parties and fac- 
tions. At the close of the epistle he 
exhorts them as he had repeatedly 
done before, to lay aside these strifes, 
and to be united, and manifest the 
same spirit; see Note on Rom. xii. 
16; xv. 5; see Note also on 1 Cor. i. 
10. The sense is, that Paul desired 
that dissensions should cease, and that 
they should be united in opinion and 
feeling as Christian brethren. { Live 
in peace. With each other. Let 
conientions and strifes cease. To 
promote the restoration of peace had 
been the main design of these epistles. 
And the God of love and peace. 
The God who is all love, and who is 
‘he author of all peace. What a glo- 
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13 All the saints salute you. 

14 The % prace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love ot 
God, and the ¢ communion of the 

b Ro.16.24. o Ph.2.1. 


rious appellation is this! There can 
be no more beautiful expression, and 
it is as true as it is beautiful, that 
God is a God of love and of peace. He 
is infinitely benevolent; he delights in 
exhibiting his love; and he delights 
in the love which his people evince 
for each other. At the same time he 
is the author of peace, and he delights 
in peace among men. When Chris- 
tians love each other they have reason 
to expect that the God of love will be 
with them; when they live in peace, 
they may expect the God of peace 
will take up his abode with them. In. 
contention and strife we have no rea- 
son to expect his presence ; and it is 
only when we are willing to lay aside 
all animosity that we may expect 
the God of peace will fix his abode 
with us. 

12. Greet. Salute; see Note, Rom. 
xvi. 3. § With an holy kiss. Note, 
Rom. xvi. 16. 

13. All the saints salute you. That 
is, all who were with Paul, or in the 
place where he was. ‘The epistle was 
written from Macedonia, probably 
from Philippi. See Intro. § 3. 

14. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; see Note, Rom xvi.20. This 
verse contains what is usually called 
the apostolic benediction; the form 
which has been so long, and which is 
almost so universally used, in dismiss- 
ing religious assemblies. It is pro- 
perly a prayer, and it is evident that 
the Optative sx, “ May the grace,” 
&c., is to be supplied. It is tho ex- 
pression of a desire that the favours 
here referred to may descend on all 
for whom they are thus invoked. 
{ And the love of God. May the 
love of God towards you be manifest. 
This must refer peculiarly to the 
Father, a3 the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are mentioned in the other 
member's of thesentence. The“ love 
of God’ here referred to 19 the mani- 
festation of his goodness and favour 
in the pardon of sin, in the communi- 
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Holy Ghost, de with you all. 
Amen. 
The second epistle to the Co- 


SU dO, 
cation of his grace, in the comforts 


and consolations which he imparts to 
his people, in ail that constitutes an 
expression of love. The love of God 
brings salvation; imparts comfort ; 
pardons sin; sanctifies the soul ; fills 
the heart with joy and peace; and 
Paul here prays that all the blessings 
which are the fruit of that love may 
be with them. | And the communion 
of the Holy Ghost; comp. Note, 1 
Cor. x. 16. The word communion 
(xsuvwve) means properly participation, 


fellowship, or having any thing in| mere divine influence. 


commun; Acts ii. 42; Rom. xy. 26; 
1 Cor. i. 9; x. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 14; 
viii. 4; ix. 13; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. iii. 
9; 1 John i. 3. This is also a wish 
or prayer of the apostle Paul; and 
the desire is either that they might 
partake of the views and feelings of 
the Holy Ghost; that is, that they 
might have fellowship with him; or 
that they might all in common par- 
take of the gifts and graces which the 
Spirit of God imparts. Tle gives 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith (Gal. v. 22), 
as well as miraculous endowments ; 
and Paul prays that these things 
might be imparted freely to ald the 
church in common, that all might 
participate in them; all might share 
them. J Amen. This word is want- 
ing, says Clarke, in almost every MS. 
of any anthority. It was however 
early affixed to the epistle. 

In regard to this closing verse of 
the cpistle, we may make the follow- 
mg remarks. (1.) It is @ prayer; 
and if it is a prayer addressed to God, 
it is no less sv to the Lord Jesus and 
to the Holy Spirit. If so, it is right 
to offer worship to the Lord Jesus and 
to the Holy Spirit. (2.) There is a 
distinction in the divine nature ; or 
there is the existence of what is 
usually termed three persons in the 
Godhead, If not, why are they men- 
tioved in this manner? If the Lord 
Jesus is not divine and equal with 
the Father, why is he mentioned in 
this csanection? How strange it 
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by Titus and Lucas. 
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rinthians was written from 
Philippi, @ city of Macedonia, 


to pray in the same breath, ‘‘the grace 
of a man or an angel” and “the love 
of God” be with you! And if the 
“Tloly Spirit’ be merely an influ- 
ence of God or an attribute of God, 
how strange to pray that the “ love 
of God” and the participation or fel- 
lowship of an “influence of God,” or 
an ‘attribute of God” might be with 
them! (.) The Ifoly Spirit is « 
person, or has a distinct personality. 
He is not an attribute of God, nor a 
Ilow could 
prayer be addressed to an attribute, 
or an influence? But here, nothing 
can be plainer than that there were 
favours which the Iloly Ghost, as an 
intelligent and conscious agent, was 
expected to bestow. And nothing 
can be plainer than that they were 
favours in some sense distinct from 
those which were conferred by the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Father. Iere 
is a distinction of some kind as reai 
as that between the Lord Jesus and 
the Father; here are favours expected 
from hia distinct from those confer- 
red by the Father and the Son; and 
there is, therefore, here all the proof 
that there can be, that there is in 
some respects a distinction between 
the persons here referred to. and that 
the ILoly Spirit is an intelligent, con- 
scious agent. (4.) The Lord Jesus 
is not inferior to the Father, that is, 
he has an equality with God. If he 
were not equal, how could he be men- 
tioned, as he here is, as bestowing 
favours like God, and especially why 
is he mentioned first? Would Paul, 
in invoking blessings, mention the 
name of a mere man or an angel be- 
fore that of the eternal God? (5.) 
The passage, therefore, furnishes a 
proof of the doctrine of the Trinity 
that has not yet been answered, and, 
it is believed, cannot be. On the 
supposition that there are three per- 
sous in the adorable Trinity, united 
in essence and yet distinct in some 
respects, all is plain and clear. But 
on the supposition that the Lord 
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Jesus is a mere man, an angel, or an 
archangel, and that the Holy Spirit 
is an attribute, or an influence from 
God, how unintelligible, confused, 
strange does all become! That Paul, 
in the solemn close of the epistle, 
should at the same time invoke bles- 
sings from a mere creature, and from 
God, and from an atiribute, surpasses 
belief. But that he should invoke 
blessings from him who was the equal 
with the Father, and from the Father 
himself, and ftom the Sacred Spirit 
sustaining the same rank, and in like 
manner imparting important bles 

sings, is in accordance with all that 
we should expect, and makes all har- 
monious and appropriate. (6.) No- 
thing could be a more proper close of 
the epistle ; nothing is a more appro- 
priate close of public worship, than 
such aninvocation. It isa prayer to 
the ever-blessed God, that all the 
rich influences which he gives as Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, may be 
imparted ; that all the benefits which 
God confers in the interesting rela- 
tions in which he makes himself 
known to us may descend and bless 
us. What more appropriate prayer 
can be offered at the close of public 
worship? low seriously should it be 
pronounced, as a congregration is 
about to separate, perhaps to come 
together no more! With what solem- 
nity should all join in it, and how 
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devoutly should all pray, as they thus 
separate, that these rich and inesti- 
mable blessings may rest upon them ! 
With hearts uplifted to God it should 
be pronounced and heard ; and every 
worshipper should leave the sanctuary 
deeply feeling that what he most 
needs as he leaves the place of public 
worship ; as he travels on the journey 
of life ; as he engages in its duties or 
mects its trials; as he looks at the 
grave and eternity, is the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
and the blessings which the Iloly 
Spirit imparts in renewing, andsancti- 
fying, and comforting his people. 
What more appropriate prayer than 
this for the writer and reader of these 
Notes! May that blessing rest alike 
upon us, though we mav be strangers 
in the flesh, ana may those divine 
and heavenly influences guide us alike 
to the same everlasting kingdom of 
glory 

In regard to the subscription at the 
end of this epistle, it may be observed, 
that it is wanting in a great part of 
the most ancient MSS., and is of no 
authority whatever ; see Notes at the 
end of the epistle to the Romans, and 
1 Corinthians. In this case, how- 
ever, this subscription is in the main 
correct, as there is evidence that it 
was written from Macedonia, and not 
improbably from Philippi. See the 
Introduction to the epistle. 


